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PREFACE 


The following Tables of Mohammadan Dynasties bave 
grown naturally out of my twenty years^ work upon the 
Arabic coins in the British Museum. In preparing the 
thirteen Yolumes of the Catalogue of Oriental and Indian 
Corns I was frequently at a loss for chronological lists. 
Prinsep’s Useful Tables, edited by Edward Thomas, was 
the only trustworthy English authority I could refer 
to, and it was often at fault. I generally found it 
necessary to search for correct names and dates in the 
Arabic historians, and the lists of dynasties prefixed to 
the descriptions of their coins in my Catalogue iWore 
usually the result of my own researches in many 
Oriental authorities. It has often been suggested to 
me that a I'cprint of these lists would be useful to 
students, and now that the entire Catalogue is published 
I hare collected the tables and genealogical trees in the 
present yolume. .. .. 
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Saracenic antiquities I know, from personal experience, 

tliat it will be practically indispensable. 

Tbe plan I have followed is to arrange the dynasties 

in geographical order, beginning with Spain, which first 

threw' of! the control of the Caliphs of Baghdad. From 

the extreme west of the kingdoms of Islam I. gradually 

W'ork eastwards, till the end is reached in India and 

Afghanistan. Certain deviationvS from the strict geographical 

order are explained as they arise (see p. 107). Each 

dynasty has its historical introduction, a chronological 

list of its princes, and (when necessary) a genealogical 

5., The years of the Christian era are given as well 

those of the Hijra, and when the latter occur in 
tl. ^ ^ • ' 

introdiretory notices they are distinguished by italic 


' Tlie Hhra date is of course the more exact, as it is derived from 
bie historians ; whilst the date a.d. is merely the ymr in which that 
m year heytm, and does not necessarily correspond with it for more tlian 
3 few oiontlis. The correspondence is near enough, however, for practical 
purposes ; ami a reference to the conversion tables in my Catalogue of 
Indian Coins will render it more precise. When the Hijra year began 
at ^ close of the Christian year the following year a.d, is given. 
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type. Beneatli eacli chronological list is giren [in 
square brackets] the name . of the succeeding dynasty. 

The two synoptic Tables of the irohaniinadan Dynasties, 
(1) during and (2) after tlie Caliphate, will give a 
general idea of their relative positions, and rinighiy 
indicate the comparative extent of their doiiiiiiions. The 
numismatist will find almost all the coin striking 
dynasties within the limits of time assigned; and the 
OrientaD student in general may find tills map of 
the Mohammadan Empire instructive in its rongli 
delineation of the, relative territorial extent of the 
various dynasties, its assignment of each dynasty to its 
proper geographical position in the Muslim world, and 
its attempt to indicate the interweaving of the several 
houses and the supplanting of one by another in the 
various kingdoms and prorinces of the East. It is 
interesting to trace the gradual absoiq^tion of the vast 
empire of the Caliphs from the op|)osito quarters of 
^ Africa and the _ Oxus 'provinces, ,We see how the^ 
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Omayyads of Cordova were the first to divide the 
authority of the head of the religion, and then how 
the Idrisids, Aghlahids, Tulunids, Ikhshidids, Patimids, 
and many others, destroyed the supremacy of the 
‘Ahhasid Caliphs of Baghdad in their "Western provinces; 
and how, meanwhile, the Persian dynasties of Tahirids, 
Safiarids, Samanids, Ziyarids, and Buwayhids gradually 
advanced from the Oxus nearer and nearer to the 
City of Peace, until, when the Buwayhids entered 
Baghdad on Dec. 19, 945, the Caliph ruled little more 
than his own palace, and often could not even rule there. 
Then a fresh change comes over the scene. The Tnrkish 
tribes begin to overrun the Hohammadan Empire. The 
Ghaznawids establish themselves in Afghanistan, and 
the Seljuks begin their course of conquest, which 
carries them from Herat to the Mediterranean, and 
from Bukhara to the borders of Egypt. When the 
Beljuk rule conies to be divided among many branches 
of the family, and division brings its invariable con- 
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sequence of weakness, we find seTeral dynasties of 
Atfibegs, or - generals of Scljukian armies, springing up 
in the more western provinces of Syria and Biyilr-Bakr 
and Al-rirak, whilst the Shrill of Ivliwariziii fomids further 
East a wide empire, which increases with extraordinary 
rapidity, and eventually includes the greater part oi the 
countries conquered by the Seljaks as well us that 
portion of Afghanistan which the Ghaznawids, and after 
them the Ghorids, had snhdiied to their rule. And then 
comes the greatest change of all. The Mongols come 
down from their deserts and carry fire and sword over 
the whole eastern Moliammadan Empire; the Turkish 
slaves, ■ or Mamluks, of Saladin found their famous 
dynasty in Egypt; the Berber houses of Murm and 
Ziyan and Hafs are 'established along the north coast 
of Africa; and , the Christians are rapidly recovering 
Andalusia from the Moors, who had given it so much 
of its beauty and renown. And here the epoch is 
chosen for beginning the second table, wdiieli begins at 
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tlie Mlongol inTasion and brings tlie liistory down to 
the present day, 

Yertically tlie tables are divided under tlie headings 
of tlie chief divisions of the Mohammadan Empire, 
The various dynasties have been placed as nearly 
as possible, not only under their proper geographical 
head, but in the proper portion of the space allotted to 
that head : but the difficulties of arrangement and the 
necessity of economising space have brought about a 
certain number of exceptions. The Turkish and Mongol 
tribes who wandered in Siberia, Turkistan, Kipohak, 
etc., are altogether omitted, because no exercise of 
ingenuity availed to provide a convenient 
them. 

Horizontally the tables are divided, though the lines 
are not ruled through, into centuries, an inch represent- 
ing one hundred years. The date of the beginning is 
taken at a.h. 41, the year of the foundation of the 
Omayyad Caliphate, because the Mohammadan Empire 
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■was scarcely orgainzed until this house came into power^ 
and it would have been Teiy difficult to iiidieato in any 
satisfactory manner the tide of Muslim eon(|i;iest with 
its flow and ebb. space permits the names of a 

few leading kings and caliphs are inserted in the space 
allotted to their dynasty, especially when such names 
are familiar to European students. 

In the orthography of Oriental names I hare thought 
it best to be precise and consistent, except in some 
instances of names which hare been adopted into the 
English language and cannot now he amended, Ereiy 
letter of the Arabic and Persian alphabet is represented 
as a rule by one character, as shown in the table 
on p xix. Tbe final h, which has an inflexional use, 
IS omitted, since it serres no purpose in Eoman 
writing: but it must be remembered that every name 
ending in short a (as -Basra, but not a as Banhl) has 
a final h m Arabic, To indicate the elision of the I 
in the article al before certain letters, (as r), 
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tile I is printed in italic type : tlins ‘Abd-a/- 
Eabman is to be pronounced 'Abd-ar-Ealiman.^ The 
I is retained (though not pronounced) because it is so 
written in Arabic. On the other hand I omit the article 
altogether before a name. AH the Caliphs and a multitude 
of other dynasts have names with the prefixed al^ and 
a considerable saving of space and some added clearness 
is gained by omitting it. To show, however, that the 
article is to be used in the original I retain the hyphen : 
thus -Hakim stands for Al-Hakiin. The only sign not 

generally employed by Oiientalists is the Greek colon (•) 
which I use to denote the quiescent limma in the middle 
of a word : as -Ma*mun, where there is a catch in the 
breath between the a and m. 

To students who are not Orientalists, and who wish to 
he accurate without elaboration in the orthography of 

* If the inflexion of the Arabic is to be reproduced the name would be 
Abdu-r-kahnian, and would require to be modified in accordance with 
its government in the sentence ; but this would he carrying accuracy to 
an extreme of pedantry. 
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Eastern namesj I would recommend tlie omission of all 
the diacritical points and the prefixed lij-plienj and tlie 
assimilation of the italic I to the letter wliicli follows 
it: thus for popular pmposes one xoiglit write Abd-ar- 
Eahman instead of Abd-aZ-Eahmaiij Haldm instead of 
Al-Hrddm, Eo system of transliteration can possibly re- 
present the pronunciation of all parts of the Moliammadan 
world : what would suit the accent of Eez would not 
fit the mouth of an Egyptian, still less of a Eanjub!. 
One simple suggestion may, howerer, be made* Whereas 
for consistency I haye adopted the a throiighriut to 
represent the Arabic yowel faik^ an e may ad%mn- 
. tageously be substituted for the a in spelling Egyp^tian 
or Algerian names, where d is nearer the native pro- 
nunciation than dy and Shems-ed-dln than Shams-ahdln* 
The European reader when confronted with the long 
string of names and titles commonly affected by Oriental 
potentates is naturally pmgzled to select the name by 
which a Mohammadan ruler may be called *for siiort*^ 
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In tlie early days of Isalm a great man was content to 
be known by a single or at most a' double name. There 
would be Ms proper name, or what we shonld call his 
^ Christian name/ such as Mohammad, Ahmad, ^Omar ; 
and to this would sometimes be added a patronymic (or 
rather hyionymic), as Abu-h Hasan, Hhe father of -Hasan,’ 
or the name of his father as b. Tiilun or ibn Tulun, 

* the son of Tulun.’ The patronymics beginning with 
Ahu may always be omitted (except Abu-Bakr) m 
shortening the name, and so may the sonship prefixed 
by the ahbreyiation h. They are necessary in the dynastic 
lists for purposes of identification, but Ahmad the Tulunid 
is a sufiicient designation for Ahmad b. Tulun, and the 
Ziyanid Musa i is adequately defined without his 
patronymic Abu-Hammu. 

But very soon other titles of an honorific or theo- 
cratic character began to be added. Such epithets 
(lakab) as hTur-aZ-dm, ^ Light of the Faith,’ Kasir- 
a/-dm, ^ Succourer of the Faith,’ Sayf-aZ-din, ^ Sword 
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of tlie Faith,’ were prefixed to the proper name; 
and adjectives or j^articiples stieh as Ai-Maii§ur Hhe 
victorious/ AASa^id * the Fortunate/ AZ-Easlild ^tlie 
Orthodox/’ were appended to the title Khalifa (eulipli) 
or Malih (king). Thus we find tlie caliph IlaruH 
aAEashId, Hhe Orthodox/ or ‘ rlghtlv-dinxded/ caliph 
Aaron; and Saladin’s MI title was AhMalik MC^mh 
galalj-a^din Yusuf b. Ayjub, *The Victorious’^' King, 
Eedresser of the Faith, Joseph son of Job/ In the 
case of compound names such as these, the owner 
is generally called either by the participial title kh 
Nasir, AEMansur, ; Al-Eashld, ■ ekv, or by the lakab 
with the termination a?-dm (<of the Faith’) or aAdawla 
(^of the State’), etc. Thxis the brother of Suladin is 
known both as Al-‘AdE, 'the Just [King]’ and as 
Sayf-aWm, ‘Sword of the Faith/ On the other hand 
the- Atabegs of Al-Md§il ai'e generally cited by both 

* Lit. * Helping * ; one who helps ■ the religion of Islam bjr his 
victories. 
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the proper name and the epithet, as ^Imad-a^-dm 

Zangi, ^Izz-aZ-dln Mas^ud; though the epithet by itself 
is sufficient. As a general rule the first name given 

in the chronological lists (omitting the patronymic Abu- 
such an one) may be used to designate the ruler, to 
the exclusion of the rest. When there are several 
similar titles it is better to add the proper name : for 
instance there are eight Al-Mansiirs among the Mamluk 
Sultans, and it is necessary to distinguish them as 
Al-Mansur Kalamn, Al-Mansur Lajin, etc. 

To give a list of the authorities I have used in 
compiling the lists of dynasties and historical notices 

would involve publishing a catalogue of an Orientalist’s 
library. I have referred to all the leading Arabic 
histoi’ians, consulted special histories, and derived con- 

siderable help from articles in tbe Asiatic and numismatic 
journals. Where I am specially indebted to a particular 
author I refer to his work in a footnote. The coins, 
however, are the backbone of the hook and the 
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Mstoriaii’s surest documents, and upon tliem I have 
relied tlirougliout. 

In a work aboiincEng ■ in names and figures it would 
be strange if misprints and mistakes did not oceniu I 
sliall be grateful to any scholar who will eoiiTict me 
of error ; for those who ^ serve tables ’ know the 
danger and annoyance of even slight inaoeiiracy. 


The AxHExnuM, 

Ist October, 1893. 
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TOWELS 


COREIGEXDA 

Page 46 line i for Hammuclid read Hamniruliil 

„ 78 fur \_Tatars] read [_Mongols] 

„ 79 Ime 7 from bottom, for Tughtakln read Tnghtigta 

„ 168 heading B. /«• 712, 1312, read 811, 1408 
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I, THE CALIPHS 
SJEC. VII---XIII 


Oif the death of the Prophet Mohammad in a.d. 632, in 
the eleventh year after his Flight (Hijra, 622) from Mecca 
to -Medina, his father-in-law Ahu-Bakr was elected head 
of the Mnslims, with the title of Khalifa or Caliph 
(^successor'). Three other Caliphs, 'Omar, 'Othman, and 
'All, were similarly elected in turn, without founding 
dynasties, and these first four successors are known as 
the Orthodox Caliphs {AUKhulafa Al^^EasMdun), On the 
murder of ‘All in 661 (a.h. Ii.0)y Mo'awiya, a descendant of 
Omayya of the Prophet’s tribe of the Kuraysh, assumed the 
Caliphate, and founded the dynasty of the Omayijad Caliphs, 
fourteen in number, whose capital was Damascus. In 
750 {182) this dynasty was supplanted (except in Spain) 
by that of the Ahhasid Caliphs, numbering thirty-seven, 
descended from 'Abbas, an uncle of the Prophet, and having 
Baghdad (founded 762, llfB) as their capital. The 'Abbasid 
Caliphate at Baghdad was exterminated by the Mongol 
Hillagu in 1258 {656). A line of their descendants, the 
Alhasid Caliphs of Mgypt, held a shadowy spiritual dignity 
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at Cairo, until the last of the house -was carried to 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Snltm Salim I., after the 
conquest of Egypt in 1517, and surrendered his title of 
Caliph to the conqueror. 

At the accession of the first Caliph, Ahu-Bakr, the rale of 
Islam comprised no territory outside Arabia ; but cliiring his 
brief reign of two years the tide of Mohammadan conquest 
had already begun to swell. In 633 il2) the Battle of the 
Chains, followed by other victories, admitted the Muslims 
into Chaldaea (-^Irak -^Arabi), and gave them the city of 
-ffira. In 634 {13) the Battle of the Yarmtik opened Syria to 
their arms ; Damascus fell in 635 {llf ) ; Emesa, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem in 636 ; and the conquest of Caesarea completed 
the subjugation of Syria in 638 {17), Meanwhile the 
victory of Kaclisiya in 635 {llf) was followed by the conquest 
of Madain (Seleuoia-Ctesiphon), the old double capital of 
Chaldaea, 637 {16 ) ; Mesopotamia was subdued, and the cities 
of -Basra and -Kufa founded; and Khu5?istan and Tustar 
were annexed in 638-40. The decisive Battle of Yahawand 
in 642 {pi) put an end to the Sasanid dynastVj and gave 
all Persia to the Muslims. By 661 (4i) they were at Herat, 
and soon carried their arms throughout Afghanistan and as 
far as the Indus, ^ where they established a government in 
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Sind, In 674 (54) tliey occupied Bukhara, and ivTo years 
later Samarkand, but these early raids in Transoxiana -^ere 
not conyerted into settled conquests until 711 (P5). On 
the East the Caliphate had reached its utmost limits in 
little more than forty years after the Muslims firvst led a 
campaign outside Arabia. 

On the "West their progress was slower. In 641 {20) 
Egypt was conquered, and by 647 {26) the Barbary coast 
was oyerrun up to the gates of Boman Carthage ; but the 
wild Berber population was more difficult to subdue than 
the luxurious subjects of the Sasanids of Persia or the 
Greeks of Syria and Egypt. Kayrawan was founded as the 
African capital in 670 {50 ) ; Carthage fell in 693 (74), and 
the Arabs pushed their arms as far as the Atlantic. Erom 
Tangier they crossed into Spain in 710 (Pi), and the 
conquest of the Gothic kingdom was complete on the fall 
of Toledo in 712. Southern Erance was oycituu in 725, 
and in spite of Charles the Hammer’s Tictory near Tours 
in 732 (iI4), the Muslims continued to hold Harbonne and 
to rayage Burgundy and the Bauphine. Thus in the "West 
the Caliphate attained its widest extent within a centuiy 
after its commencement. 

To the Horth, the Greeks retained Anatolia, which 
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neTer belonged to the Caliphate, but the ITuslims inTadecI 
Armenia, and reached Ei'zerum about 700. Cypiiis had 
been annexed as early as 649 {28)^ and Constantinople 
was several times besieged from 670 {50) onwards. 

Thus the empire of the Caliphs at its widest extended 
from the Atlantic to the Indus, and from the Caspian to 
the cataracts of the ISTile. Bo vast a dominion could not 
long be held together. The first step towards its disintegi’a- 
tion began in Spain, where hibd-a^-Eahman, a member of 
the suppressed Omayyad family, was acknowledged as an 
independent sovereign in 755 {1S8\ and the *Abbasid 
, Caliphate was renounced for ever. Thirty years later Idris, 
a great-grandson of the Caliph hlli, and therefore equally 
at variance with ^Ahhasids and Omayyads, founded an *Alid 
dynasty in Morocco, with Tudgha for its caj)ital, 788 {172). 
The rest of the hlorth African coast was practically lost to 
the Caliphate when the Aghlabid governor established his 
authority at Kayrawan in 800 {18Ij). In the following 
century, Egypt, together with Syria, attained independence 
under the rule of Ibn-Tiilun, by the year 877 {2C4). It is 
true that after the collapse of the Tulunids, governors were 
again appointed over Syria and 'Egypt by the 'Ahbasid 
Caliphs for thirty years p but in 934 {828} -Ikhshid founded 
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Ms dynastjj and thenceforward no country west of the 
Eiiphi'ates ever recognized the temporal authority of the 
Caliphs of Baghdad, though their spiritual title was generally 
acknowledged on the coins and in the public prayer {hhutla)^ 
except in Spain and Morocco, 

In the East, the disintegration of the ^Abbasid empire 
proceeded with equal rapidity. The famous general of 
-Ma*mun, Tahir Dhu - 1 - Yamlnayn, on being appointed 
Yiceroy of the East in 819 became to most intents 

independent ; and his house, and the succeeding dynasties of 
the Saffarids, Samanids, and Ghaznawids, whilst admitting 
the spiritual lordship of the Caliphs, reserved to themselves 
all the power and wealth of the eastern provinces of Persia 
and Transoxiana. From the middle of the ninth century 
the ^Abbasids had fallen more and more under the baneful 
influence of mercenary Turkish bodyguards and servile 
maires du palais ; and the absorption of the whole of their 
remaining territory by the Buwayhids, who occupied even 
the ^ City of Peace,’ Baghdad itself, in 945 was little 

more than a change in their alien tyrants. From this 
date the Caliphs merely held a court, but governed no ‘ 
empire, until their extinction by the Mongols in 1258 {656), 
Occasionally, however, as in the Caliphate of -Ifasir, they 
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extended their authority outside the palace walls, and even 
ruled the whole province of Arabian -‘Truk (Chaldaea). 

In classifying the dynasties which thus absorbed the 
^Abbasid empire, a geographical system is both natural and 
convenient. Beginning with the earliest secession, Spain, 
the djmasties of Andalusia and Xortli Africa are placed 
first; those of Egypt and Syria come next; then follow 
the Persian and Transoxine dynasties; whilst those of 
India, which spread over a dominion never subdued to the 
Caliphate, are placed last. In dealing with the Persian and 
Syrian sections, however, the geographical arrangement is 
necessarily modified, since the wide sweep of the Seljuks 
and Mongols temporarily obliterated the older divisions and 
formed fresh starting points in the dynastic history. The 
relative positions, both geographical and chronological, of 
thiti.yarious dynasties are shown in the table prefixed to 
th'e'^’^Rtoo. 



THE OAZIFHS 


11 AM-Bakr 
13 ^Ornar . 

23 ‘Otlimaii 
35 ‘All . 

-»40 


[Succeeded hy Ommjyads.'] 


2. OMAYYAB CALIPHS 


41 Mo'amya i . 
60 Yazid I . 

64 Mo‘awiya ii . 

64 Marwan i 

65 ‘Abd-al-Malik 

86 -Walid . 

96 Sulayman 
99 ‘Omar , 

101 Yazid ii 

105 Hisham 

125 -Y^alid ii 

126 Yazid iii 

126 Ibrrdiira 

127 Marwan n 
—132 


[^Ahhasids ; Omayyads of Cordova] 
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A.H. 

132—656 3. ‘^BASID 

CALIPHS 


A.jD. 

750-^1258 

132 

-Saffali . 







750 

136 

-Mansur 







754 

168 

-Malidi . 







775 

169 

-Had! . 







785 

170 

-Easliid . 







786 

193 

-Amin . 







809 

198 

-Ma'mun 







813 

218 

-Mu^tasiin 







833 

227 

-Watliik 







842 

232 

-Mntawakkil 







847 

247 

-Muiitasir 







861 

248 

-Musta^in 







862 

251 

-Mu'tazz 







866 

265 

-Mulitadi 







869 

256 

-Mu‘tamid 







870 

279 

-Mu‘tadid 







892 

289 

-Mnktafi 







902 

295 

-Mnktadir 







908 

320 

-KaMr . 







932 

322 

-Eadi 







934 

329 

-Mnttaki 







940 

333 

-Miistakfi 







944 

334 








946 

363 

-Ta-i' . 







974 

381 

-I^adir . 







991 

422 

-Kanin . 







1031 

467 

-MnktadI 


. 





1075 

487 

-Mnstazhir 







1094 

512 

-Mnstarshid 







1118 

629 

-Easliid , 


. • 
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530 

:vi3il3j:ta6 ' 

. 1136 


-Mustanjid 

. 1160 

566 

-Mnstadi 

.1170 



. 1180 

G22 

-^aMr , 

, 1225 

623 

-Mustansir 

. 1226 

640 

-Musta'smi . 

. 1242 

—656 


—1258 


AghlaUdSf Ttdmids^ Tdhirids, ^a^ridSi Buwayhids, 
Hamdanids^ QJmzmw%d%J\ 
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II. SPAIN 



4. OMAYYADS OF CORDOVA 


MINOR DYNASTIES 


5. HAMMUDIDS (MALAGA) 


6. HAMMUDIDS (ALGECIRAS) 


8. ZAYRIDS (GRANADA) 


9. JAHWARIDS (CORDOVA) 


10. DHU-L-NUNIDS (TOLEDO) 


11. ‘AMIRIDS (VALENCIA) 


12. TOJIBIDS AND HUDIDS (ZARAGOZA) 


13. KINGS OF DENIA 


ALMORAVIDES {8e6 NORTM AFRICA) 


ALMOHADES 


14. NASRIDS (GRANADA) 





11. SPAm 

SJSG. YIII—XV 

Spain was conquered by tbe Muslims in 710-12 {91-B)^ 
and ruled, like the other provinces of the Mohammadan 
empire, by a series of governors appointed by the Omayyad 
Caliphs, until 756 {1S8), Among the few members of the 
Omayyad family who escaped from the general massacre 
which signalized the accession of the ^Abbasids was ^Abd- 
a^-Eahman, a grandson of Hisham, the tenth Omayyad 
Caliph. After some years of wandering, he took advantage 
of the disordered state of Spain, which was divided by the 
Jealousies of the Berbers and the various Arab tribes, to 
offer himself as king. He met with an encouraging 
response, and landed in Andulasia at the close of 755, 
111 the following year {138) he received the homage of most 
of Mohammadan Spain, and successfully repelled an invasion 
of ‘Ahbasid troops. His successors mamtained themselves 
on the throne of Cordova with varying success against 
the encroachments of the Christians of the north, and 
the insurrections of the many factions among their own 
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subjects, for two centuries and a liaif. Tliey contented 
tliemselYes witli tlie titles of Amir and Sultan, imtE ‘Abd- 
aJ-Eahman ni adopted that of Caliph in 929 (817), He 
was the greatest of the line, and not only exercised absolute 
sway over his subjects and kept the Cliristian kings of Leon, 
Castile and Havarre in check, but warded off the cMef 
danger of Moorish Spain, invasion from Africa, and main- 
tained his authority on the Mediterranean by powerful ffeets. 
After his death, no great Omayyad carried on his work, but 
the famous minister and general, Almanzor (Al-Mansur), 
preserved the unity of the^ kingdom. After this, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Moorish Spain became- 
a prey to factions and adventurers, and a number of petty 
dynasties arose, who are known in Spanish history as the 
Eeyes ie Taifas or Paity Hings. Most of those were 
absorbed by the most distinguished of thorn number, the 
cultured house of the ‘Abbadids of Seville, who were the 
leaders of the Spanish Moors against the encroachments 
of the Christians, until they were forced to summon the 
Almormides to their aid, and discovered that they had 
invited a master instead of an ally. 


OMAYYADS OF CORDOVA ^ 21 

a*h. a.d. 

138-422 4 OMAYYABS OF GOEBOVA 756—1031 

138 ‘Abd-a?«Eahman i 756 

172 Hisham i 788 

180 -Hakam i ...... . 796 

206 AM-a^-E-ahman ii 822 

238 Moliammad i 852 

273 -Mundlnr 886 

275 Abd-Allah 888 

300 Abd-a/-llabman III. (Al-Kbalifa A^-Nasir) , 912 

350 -Hakam II -Mustansir . . . . .961 

366 Hisham ii -Mu'ajyad 976 

399 Mohammad II -Mahdi 1009 

400 Sulapnan -Miista^in ..... 1009 

400 Mohammad ii (again) 1010 

400 Hisham ii (again) . . . . .1010 

403 Snlayman (again) 1013 

407 ^AUb. Hammud* 1016 

408 Abd-a^^-Rahman IV -Murtada . . .1018 

408 -Kasim b, Hammud 1018 

412 Ya'h;ijd h. ^All * , . - . . . 1021 

413 -Kasim (again) 1022 

414 Abd-a?- Rahman v -Mustazhir . . . 1023 

414 Mohammad iii -Mustakfi .... 1024 

416 Yahyd (again) . 1025 

418 Hisham iii -Mu'tadd 1027 

—422 —1031 


[Minor Dynasties'} 

* Of the dynasty of Hammhdids. See Table 5. 



SPAIN 




IIINOM DYNASTIES 


MmOE SPAmSH BYITASTIES^ 


(REYES DE TAIFAS) 


6. HAMMUDIDS t 

(MALAGA) 


407 ^Ali -Nasir 

408 -Kasim -Ma*Tnun . 

412 Y'aliya Mu‘tali . 

413 -Kasim (again) 

416 Yahya (again) 

427 Idris i -Muta*ayyad . 
431 Hasan -Mnstansir 
434 Idris ii - Ali 
438 Mohammad i -Mahdl . 
444 Idris in -Muwaffak 
44o Idris ii (again) . 

446 Mohammad ii -Musta'li 


* In the tables and trees of these dynasties Codera’s Tmtado de 
JSimiimdtiea Ardhiffo^Espanola (1879) has been generally followed; 
which see for lists of various petty rulers here omitted, 
t The Hammudids took the title of Caliph or ‘ Prince of the Faithful.’ 
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A.H. 


■ A.B* 



6. HAMMUDIDS (ALGECIRAS) 

1039-1068 

1 ] 

481 

Moliammad -Malidi . . . , . 

1039 


440 

-Kasim -WatMk 

1048 


—450 

[AlfMdids of 8emlle\ 

—1058 


414—484 

7. ‘ABBaDIDS (SEVILLE) 

1023—1091 


414 

Abu-l-Kasim Mobammad i. b. Isma‘xl 

1023 


434 

Abu-‘Amr ‘Abbad -Mu^tadid b. Mobammad i 

1042 


461— 

Abu-l-b^asim Mobammad n -Ma'tamidb. ‘Abbad 1068 — 


484 

[Almoramdesl 

1091 

• 

403—483 

8. ZAYRIDS (GRANADA) 

1012—1090 

' 

403 

Zawi b. Zayii . . . . . . 

1012 


410 

^pLabbus . . . . . . . 

1019 


430 

Badis b. Habbus -MuzaSar -Nasir 

1038 


466 

*Abd-x4.11ah b. Sayf-aJ-dawla Balukkin b. Badis 

1073 


483 

Tamim b, Bulukkin . 

1090 



\AlmoTm%des\ 



422—461 

9. JAHWARIDS (CORDOVA) 

1031—1068 


422 

Abii-i-Hazam Jab war . . . . 

1031 


435 

Abu-l-Walid Mohammad b. Jahwar . 

1043 

■ ' 

450— 

‘Abd-ai-Malik b. Mohammad . 

1058— 

■ 

461 

[^Ahhadids of SeviUe] 

1068 


427—478 

10. DHU-X-NOTIDS (TOLEDO) 


* 1. 

427 

Isma‘ii -Zafir . 

1035 


429 

Yabya -Ma*muii b. IsmM . . . 

1037 


467— 

Yabya -Kadir b. Isma^ii b.-Ma-mdn . 

1074— 


478 


1085 



[Alfonso VI of Leon’] 
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11. ‘IMIRIDS (VALENCIA) 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz -llansAr 
*Abd«aI-Malik -Huzaffar . 

-Ma-in&n of Toledo .... 

-icmr „ „ .... 

Abu-Bakr b. ‘Abd-al-llalik . 

-Kadi “Ot-bman b. Abu-Bakr 
•Ifddir of Toledo .... 


{Christiwm (the CIO ) : then Almornideo'\ 


12. TOJIBIDS & HUDIDS (ZARAGOZA) 

Mundhir -Mansur b. Tal.iya -Tojibi . 

A'ahya -Mazaifar b. Mundhir . . . 

Mundliir b. Yabya , , . 


Siila3Tiiaii -Musta‘fn b. Hud 
Ahmad Sayf-a^dawk -Muktadir b. Sulajuiaa 
l.usuf -Ma'taman b. Ahmad 
Ahmad -Musta^m b. Yusuf 
*Abd-aI-MaIik ‘Imad-a/-dawla b. Ahmad 
Ahmad Sayf-a^-dawk b. ‘Abd-al-Malik 


\^Chnstian8] 


13. KIjS^GS of DEXIA 
Mujahid b. Yusuf , 

Ail Ikbal-aif-dawk b. Mujahid 

l^Sudids of Zaragoza^ 


ALMOMAVIDm, ALMOEABES 27 

In 1086 fhe Almoravides came to Spain, summoned by 
the ^Abbadids to help them against Alfonso of Leon. In 
1090 they came again, and this time they conquered the 
whole of Moorish Spain, and made it a province of their 
African empire (see Table 19). Their successors in Africa, 
the Almohades, similarly annexed the Spanish province in 
1145-50 (see Table 20). A few petty dynasties sprang up 
at Yalencia and Murcia between these two invasions, and 
during the decline of the Almohades^ power ; but the only 
important line was that of the Nasrids or Eanu-jSTasr of 
Granada, whose cultivated Court and beautiful palace, 
Alhambra, for a time revived the splendour and distinction 
of Moorish Spain as it had been in the days of the great 
Caliph ‘Abd“a?“Eahman iii. Their long struggle against 
the advancing Christians, however, ended in the fall of 
Granada before the assaults of Lerdinand and Isabella in 
1492, and with the flight of Boabdil the last remnant of 
Mohammadan rule vanished from the Peninsula. 
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97 14. l^ASEIBB 

(GBAKABA) 
Moliammadi -Glialib . 
Moliammad n -Fakih . 
Mohammad iii , 

Xasr Ahii-i-JuTush 
Isma‘il I Abu-I-Walid . 
Mohammad it . . , 

Yusuf Abu-l-Hajjaj 
Mohammad t -Gbam . 
Isma'il n 

Mohammad ti Abu-Sa^kl 
Mohammad v (again) 

Yusuf II . , , ^ 

Mohammad vii 

Yusuf XII Abu-l-Hajjaj -Xasir 
Mohammad vni -Mutama?sik 
Mohammad ix -Saghir . 
Mohammad vin (again) , 

Yusuf IT ... . 

Mohammad vni (third time) . 
Mohammad x . . . 

Sa^d -Musta^in 
Mohammad x (again) . 

Sa‘d (again) .... 
‘All Abu-1- If asan , 

Mohammad xi (Boabdil) 

‘All Abu-l-^asan (again) 
Mohammad xii (Zaghal) 
Mohammad xi (Boabdil, again) 


iFerdinand and XsaheUa of CmiiU] 





NASRIDS OF GRANADA 
Yusuf b: NASR 




ni. NORTH AFRICA 


S^C. VIII— XIX 

15. IDRfsIDS (MOROCCO) 

16. AGHLABIDS (TUNIS, ETC.) 

FATIMIDS {See EajPT) 

17. ZAYRIDS (TUNIS) 

18. HAMMADIDS (ALGIERS) 

19. ALMORAVIDES (MOROCCO, ALGIERS, SPAIN) 

20. ALMOHADES (NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN) 

21. MArTnIDS (MOROCCO) 

22. 21YANIDS (ALGIERS) 

23. HAFSIDS (TUNIS) 

24. SHARTfS (MOROCCO) 







III. ismiH AmcA 


The narrow strip of habitable land between the gi'ea 

African desert and the Mediterranean Sea was always the 

nursery of schismatics. The superstitious and credulous 

Berbers offered a favourable soil for the germination of all 

varieties of Mohammadan heresy. Any prophet who found 

himself without honour in his own country had only to go 

to the Berbers of North Africa to he 'sure of a welcome 

and an enthusiastic following ; whilst the distance from, the 

♦ ■ 

centre of the Caliphate and the natural turbulence and 
warlike character of the population predisposed the -Abbasids 
to ignore the disloyalty of provinces which profited them 
little and cost them ceaseless energy and expense to control. 
Hence the success of such strange developments of Islam 
as the Aimoravidcs and Alnaohades, the establishment of 
‘Alid dynasties such as the IdrTsids and Fatimids, and in 
our own time the widespread authority of the Prophet 
-Sanusi, 
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Nortli Africa had been subdued by the Arabs with 
difficulty between the years 647 {^6) and 700, and had 
since been ruled with Yarying success by the lieutenants of 
the Caliphs. So long as Yazid b, Hatim, the poimlar and 
energetic governor of Kayrawan for the hibbasids, lived, the 
tendency of the Berbers to foster rebellion and seliisiii was 
held in check, but on his death in 787 (170) E'orth Africa 
became a prey to anarchy, which was only suppressed by 
allowing the local dynasties, which then sprang up, to 
exercise independent authority. After the year 800 the 
^Abbasid Caliphs had no influence whatever west of the 
frontier of Egypt. 


IDRISIDB 


35 




15. IBRISIDS 
(MOROCCO) 


T88-985 


In tlie year 785 {168) an insurrection of tlie partisans 
of tlie family of took place at -Medina. Among those 
who took part in it was Idris b* ^Ahd-Allah b. Hasan 
b. Hasan b. ‘All b. Abu-Talib. On the suppression of the 
revolt Idris fled to Egypt, and thence to Morocco where he 
founded an ‘Alid dynasty in the region about Ceuta. His 
coins bear the names of the towns of Tudgha and -VaMa. 
The Idrisid dominions reached their greatest extent about 
860, and gradually dwindled until the extinction of the 
dynasty in 985 {875). Some of the dates are not recorded 
by Ibn-Khaldun. 


172 

177 

213 

221 

234 


292 

310 


Idris I . 

Idris II b. Idi'is i . 

Moliammad b. Idris ii 
*Al5 1 b. Mohammad 
Yahya i b. Mohammad 
Yahya ii b. Yahya . 

‘All II b. ‘Omar b. Idris n 
Yahya iii b. -Kasim b. Idris ii 
Yahya iv b. Idris b. ‘Omar . 
-Hasan . , . . . 


788 

793 

828 

836 

849 


904 

922 


[Mihmaa Berhers] 
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: A.H* 

184-296 

16. AGHLABIDS 

-i.D. 

800—909 


(TUNIS, ETC.) 



Ibrahim b. -AgHab was governor of the province of Zab 
for the Caliph at the time of confusion which followed 
upon the death of Yazid the ‘Abbasid governor -general 
of ‘Africa’ (Afrikiya, i.e. Tunis) in 787 (170), and was 
appointed to the government of the whole African province 
by the CaHph Harun -EashicI in 800 (18J )) ; but did not 
interfere with the authority of the Idrisids in the far west. 
His dynasty was practically independent, and the Aghlabids 
seldom troubled to put the Caliphs’ names on their coins in 
token even of spiritual suzerainty. They were not only 
enlightened and energetic rulers on land, but employed 
large fleets on the Mediterranean, harried the coasts of 
Italy, Trance, Corsica, and Sardinia, and conquered Sicily in 
827-78 ; which island remained in Mohammadan hands until 
the conquest by the Normans. The Aghlabid domination in 
Africa when at its best was indeed the period of the 
gi-eatest ascendancy of the Arabs in the Mediterranean : their 
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corsairs were tlie terror of tlie seas, and “besides Sicily they 
took Malta and Sardinia, and even invaded the suburbs 
of Eome. The incapacity of the later Aghlabid princes, 
however, and the growth of sectarian disaffection under the 
fostering influence of the Shihte Idrisids in the west, paved 
the way for the Tatimid triumph in 909 {296). 


184 

Ibrahim i . . , . 

800 

196 

‘Abd- Allah i . 

811 

201 

Ziyadat- Allah i . . , 

816 

223 

Abii-‘Akal -Aghlab 

837 

226 

Mohammad i . 

S40 

242 

Ahmad 

. . 856 

249 

Ziyadat- Allah ii . . . 

863 

250 

Mohammad ii ... 

864 

261 

Ibrahim ii . . . . 

874 

289 

‘Abd- Allah ii. 

902 

290 

Ziyadat-Allah in . 

903 

—296 


—909 


{Fdtimids\ 



FATIMIDB, ZAYRIDB, ETC. 
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The Aglilahids were succeeded by the Fatimids, who^ 
howeyer. belong more particularly to the series of Eg 3 ?ptian 
Dynasties (see Table 27), Their empire, which at one time 
included the whole north African coast from Egypt to the 
Atlantic, together with Sicily and Sardinia, became split 
lip into various kingdoms as soon as their removal of their 
scat of government to Cairo in 972 (S6£) weakened their 
control of the more western provinces. Their lieutenant 
over Africa, Yusuf Bulukkln, chief of the Sanhaja Berbers, 

. soon declared himself independent and founded the dynasty 
of the Zayrids^ whilst another dynasty, the Hammadids^ 
established themselves at Bougie (Bujaya) in Algeria and 
restricted the Zayrids’ authority to little more than the 
province of Tunis. Further west in Morocco various tribes 
of Berbers, -Miknasa, Maghrawa, etc., acquired independence, 
and occupied the site of the Idiisids’ kingdom, but hardly 
attained to the dignity of dynasties. These were in turn 
subdued by the AlmoravUes^ who also took a large part of 
the tenitory of the IffammMids of Algeria; but it was 
reserved for the AlmohadeB to reign in the capitals of 
Hammad and ZayrI. 


NORTH AFRICA 


ix^^rx, ' , A D 

362-543 17. ZAYEIDS 972-1148 


(TTOIS) 


362 

Yusuf Biiliikkin b. Zayri 

972 

373 

Mansur b. Yusuf .... 

983 

386 

Badis b. Mansur .... 

996 

406 

-Mu4zz b. Badis .... 

1015 

453 

Tammi b. -Mu‘izz 

1061 

501 

Yabya b. Tamim . . . . 

no7 

509 

‘AH b. Yabya .... 

1115 

515 

-Hasan b. ‘All .... 

1121 

—543 

[Roffer ofSieilt/; then Almo/imks} 

—1148 


398—547 HAMMADIDS 

(ALGERIA ) 

lOOT— 1152 

398 

ilammad ..... 

1007 

419 

-Kai’d b. Hammad .... 

1028 

446 

Mubassin b. -Kaid 

1054 

447 

Bulukkiu b. Mobammad b. Hammad 

1055 ^ 

454 ? 

-Nasir b. ‘Ainas b. Mohammad 

1062? 

481 

-Mansur b. -Na§ir 

loss 

498 

Badis 

1104 

500 

-‘Aziz 

1106 

?. 

Yabya b. -‘Aziz .... 


"'V^547 


—1152, 


[Almoluecks] 


ALMORA VIBES 
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448-541 19. ALMOEAVIDES (-MIJRABITS) 1056—1147 
(MOKOCCO, PABT OF AI^EBIA, . SPAIX) 

In tlie middle of the eleventh century the successes of the 
Christians in Spain, the energy of the Grenocse and Pisans 
in recovering for Christendom the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and the valour of the Hermans in Southern Italy, 
had thoroughly humbled the power of the Muslims in the 
Mediterranean. The Patimicls of Egypt alone maintained 
the ancient prestige of the Saracens. The Zayrids of Tunis 
were incapable even of repressing the frequent revolts 
which disturbed their restricted dominion; and the rivalry 
between Zayrids, Hammadids, and Eatimids prevented any 
collective action against the Christians. It was time for a 
Mohammadan re\ival, and among a people so easily excited 
to religious exaltation as the Berbers a revival was always 
possible if a prophet could be found. The prophet appeared 
among the tribe of Lamtuna in the person of ^Abd-Allah 
b. Tashfin. This man preached a holy war for the glory of 
Islam, and the Berbers were not slow to follow him. His 
adherents called themselves Al-MuruUtin^ which means 
/literally ‘pickets who have hobbled their horses on the 
enemy’s frontier,’ and hence ‘ Protagonists for the Faith.’ 
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The Spaniards corrupted the name into AlmoraYides, and 
the French marabout^ or devotee, is another perversion of 
it. The Almoravides acknowledged the supremacy of the 
‘Abhasid Caliphs. The Lamtuna Berbers under ‘Abd-AIL^ 
were joined by the great clan of the Masinuda, and led by 
Abu-Bakr and his second cousin Yusuf b. Tashfin, reduced 
Sijilmasa and Aghmat by 1068 founded the city of 

Morocco (Marrakush), and in the course of the next fifteen 
years spread over Fez, Mequinez (Miknasa), Ceuta (Sabta), 
Tangier (Tanj a), Salee, and the west of Morocco, In 1086 
Yusuf h. Tashfm, whose great qualities both as general 
and as administrator had secured the devotion of the 
Protagonists, was entreated by the ‘Ahbadids of Spain 
to come over and help them against the assaults of 
Alfonso VI. and Sancho of Aragon and the invincible valour 
of the Cid Campeador Eodrigo Diaz de Bivar. Yusuf utterly 
crushed the Castilian army at the battle of Zallaka, or, as 
the Spaniards call it, Sacralias, near Badajoz, October 23, 
1086; hut he did not follow np his victory. Leaving 3000 
Berbers to support the Andalusians he returned to Africa. 
But in 1090 the King of Seville again prayed him to come 
and help him against the Christians, and this time Yusuf 
annexed the whole of Moorish Spain, with the exception of 
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Toledo, wMcli remained in the possession of the Christians, 
and Zaragosa, where the Hudids were suffered to subsist. 
The success of the Almoravides, howeyer, was fleeting. 
Their hardy warriors soon became enervated in soft 
Andalusia, and offered no adequate resistance to the steady 
advance of the Christians. They made no attempt to recover 
the command of the Mediterranean, and were content to 
leave the Hammadids and Zayrids in possession of most of 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. The Almoravide dynasty had 
lasted less than a century when the fanatical rush of the 
Almohades swept over the whole of north Africa and 
southern Spain, and left no rival house standing. 


A.H. 

448 

Abt-Bakr 



A.D. 

1056 

480 

Yusuf . 



1087 

600 




1106 

537 

Taslifm 



1143 

541 

Ibraliim 



1146 

541 

Isbak , 


. 

1147 
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A.H. A.D. 

524-667 20. ALMOHADES (-MUWAHHIDS) 1130 --1269 
(ALL NORTH AFRICA) 

The Muwahhids (in Spanish, Almohades) or Unitarians 
were so called because their doctrine was a protest against 
the realistic anthropomorphism of orthodox Islto. Their 
prophet Abu- ^Abd- Allah Mohammad b. Tumart, a Berber 
of the Masmnda tribe, began to preach the doctrine of the 
"Unity of God {-Tawhid) and took the symbolic title of the 
Mahdl, at the beginning of the 12th century. Dying in 
1128 (5^^) he left the command of the Unitarians to his 
friend and general LAbd-al-Mii*mm, who formally accepted 
the chief authority over the Masmnda Muwahhids in 1130. 
In 1140 (5J4) "^Abd-al-Mu-min began a long career of 
conquest. He annihilated the army of the Almoravides in 
1144, captured Oran, Tilimsan, Eez, Ceuta, Aghmat, and 
Salee in two years, and by the successful siege of Morocco 
in 1146 ( 541 ) put an end to the Almoravide dynasty. 
Meanwhile he had sent an army into Spain (1145) and in 
the course of five years reduced the whole Moorish part of 
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tlie Peninsula to his sway. Master of Morocco and Spain, 
he next carried Ms conquests eastwards, and in 1152 (5^7) 
abolished the Hammudid rule in Algeria; in 1158 (555) he 
drove the Z^orman successors of the Zayrids out of Tunis, 
and by the annexation of Tripoli united the whole coast 
from the frontier of Egypt to the Atlantic together with 
Moorish Spain under his sceptre. The Holy War with the 
Christians in Spain was the chief anxiety of his successors, 
and the disastrous defeat at Las Ifavas in 1235 (6'5^) was the 
signal for the expulsion of the Almohades from the Peninsula, 
which was then divided between the ever-encroacMng 
Christians and the local Mohammadan dynasties, among 
whom the iSTasrids of Granada (Table 14) offered the most 
stubborn resistance to the enemy, and held out until the 
fall of their city in 1492 delivered the whole of Spain over 
to Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. The loss of Spain 
was quickly followed hy the undermining of the Almohades* 
power in Africa. Tripoli had long before been annexed by 
Saladin (1172). Their lieutenants in Tunis, the Hafsids^ 
threw off their allegiance and founded an independent 
dynasty in 1228; whose example was followed by the 
Ziyanids of Tlem^en (Tilimsan) in western Algeria, in 1235 ; 
while, amidst the confudon created by many pretenders to 
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the throne of Morocco, the chiefs of the mountain tribe of 
the Marlnids pushed their way to the front and put an end 
to the dynasty of the Almohades by the conquest of their 
capital, Morocco, in 1269 {667). 


A.H. 


A.D* 

524 

‘Abd-al-Mu*min . 

. . 1130 

658 

Abu-Ya‘kiib Yusuf i . . . 

1163 

580 

Abu-Yusuf Ya^ub -Mansur . 

1184 

595 

Mohammad -JSfasir . . 

1199 

611 

Abu-Ya‘kub Yusuf ii -Mustansir . 

1214 : 

620 

-=Abd.al-^Yabid -Maklilu‘ . 

1223 

621 

Abu-Mohammad ‘Abd- Allah -‘Adil 

1224 

624 

Yabya -Mu‘ta§im . . 

1227 

626 

Abu-1- ‘Ula Idris -Ma*mun . 

. 1229 

630 

^Abd-al-Wahid -Rashid 

1232 

640 

Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali -Sa‘id 

1242;;, ill 

646 

Abu-Hafs ‘Omar -Murtada . , 

1248 

665 

Abu-1- ‘Uia -"Wathik 

1266 

—667 


—1269 


\_Marlmds, Ziyanids^ Hafsids] 
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625—941 21. HAFSIDS 1228-1634 

(TUNIS) 

The Hafsids were at first lieutenants of the Aimohades 
in their proyince of Tunis. The goyernment passed from 
father to son, and the dynasty became independent. For 
three centuries the Hafsids governed Tunis with justice 
and mildness, and cultivated friendly commercial relations 
with the trading republics of Italy. The Corsair Xhayr-a?- 
din Barbarossa conquered Tunis in the name of the Ottoman 
Sultan in 1534, and though the Emperor Charles v. 
restored the Hafsid king in 1535 and placed a Spanish 
garrison at the Goletta of Tunis, the province remained 
chiefiy in the hands of the Corsairs, who fe4ook Tunis ", 
itself in 1568 and the Goletta in 1574;^^ since when, it 
has been a province of the Ottoman Empire, but in 1881' 
became practically a possession of France* Tripoli, which 
had been taken from the kingdom of Tunis by the 
Spaniards in 1510, was added to the Ottoman Empire by 
the Corsairs in 1551. , 

* See my Barbary Corsairs (1890), ch. viii, An, xiy, xv. 
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Abu-Zakarya Yabya i . 

Abu- ‘Abd- Allah Mohammad i -Miistausir 
Abu-Zakarya Yahya ii . 

Abu-Isbak Ibrahim i . 

Abh-Hafs ‘Omar I . . 

Abu- ‘Abd- Allah Mohammad n -Miistaiisir 
Abu-Bakr I -Shadid * , ♦ 

Abu-l-Baka Khalid I . 

Abu- Yahya Zakarya .... 
Abu-Darba Mohammad m -Mastansir . 
Abu- Yahya Abu-Bakr ii -Mutawakkii . 
Ahu-Hafs ‘Omar ii . . . . 

Mannid occupation * . ♦ 

Abu-1- ‘Abbas Ahmad i -Fadl 
Abu-Ishak Ibrahim ii -Mustausir 
Abu-l-Baka Kh^id n , 

Abu-1- ‘Abbas Ahmad ii -Mustausir 
Abu-Faris ‘Abd-al-‘Azi 2 
Mohammad iy -Muntasir 
Abu-‘Amr ‘Othmau . • 

Abu-Zakarya Yahya in ... 

Abu- ‘Abd- Allah Mohammad v 
-Hasan 


[Conair Tashas^ and Beys, under the Ottoman Sultan^]. 
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A.H. A.B. 

633-796 33. ZIYANXDS 1235-1393 

(ALGEEIA) 

The Ziyanids, lieutenants of the Almohades iu Algeria, 
follonred the example of their neighbours the Hafeids to 
make themselves independent as soon as their masters began 
to gro-w feeble. Their capital was Tlem 9 en (Tilimsan). In 
their turn the Ziyanids succumbed to the power of the 
Marinids of Morocco in 1393. 


633 

Yagmorasan b. Ziyan 

1235 

681 

‘Othmau I . . . , . • 

1282 

703 

Abii-Ziyan i 

1303 

707 

Abu-Hammu Musa i . . . 

1307 

718 

Abu-Tasbfin ‘Abd-a?-Rabman i . 

/ Abu-Sa‘id ‘Othman n . 

1318 

749 

t Abu-Thabit -Zaim 

1348 

753 

Abu-Hammu Musa ii , 

. ■ 1352 

788 

Abu-Taslifin ‘Abd-a/-Rabman ii . 

1386 

796 

Abu-Ziyaii ix , , . . 

[ITannids of Moroeeo] 

1393 



14. Ibraliim II ^Omar 16. Alimad ii Mohammad 



1 7 . Abii-Earis ‘ Abd-al- ‘ A*ziz 
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CORSAIRS AND OTTOMANS 




From the 16th to the present century the iN'orth African 
provinces of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli were in the posses- 
sion, more or less nominal, of the ^Othmanli or Ottoman 
Sultans of Turkey. The annexation of these provinces was 
due to the energy of the Barbary Corsairs. Previously to 
the arrival of Barbarossa, the Spaniards under Don Pedro 
hTavarro had established several strong positions on the 
African coast, at the Penon de Alger, Bougie (Bujaya), 
Oran (Wahrdn), Tripoli, etc., with a view to overawing the 
petty pirates of Algiers. In 1509 IJruj Barbarossa, a 
Lesbian adventurer, occupied the island of Jarha, off the 
coast of Tripoli, and began his operations against the 
Spaniards. He took Jijil in 1514, Algiers in 1516, Tinnis 
and Tlemgen (Tilimsan) from the Harinids in 1517 j and 
in 1519 his brother Hhayr-aJ-dIn Barbarossa was recognised 
by the Ottoman Sultan as Beglerbeg or Governor-General 
of the province of Algiers, which corresponded very nearly 
to the Algeria of to-day, though the Spaniards kept their 
hold on the fortress or Penon de Alger until 1530 and held 
Oran till 1706. In 1534 Khayr-aMln took Tunis from the 
Hafsids, hut the city was retaken by the Emperor Charles v. 
in the following year, and not restored to the Corsairs of 
Algiers till 1568. It was again captured for the moment 
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by Bon Jolin of Austria in 1573, but finally annexed by 
OcMali (Uluj ‘All) in 1574. Meanwhile another Corsair, 
Bragut (Torghud), reduced Tripoli to the authority of the 
Porto in 1551, and drove out the Knights of St. John, 
who had held it since their expulsion from Ehodes in 1522. 

The three provinces of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli were 
thus annexed to the Turkish Empire in 1519, 1568, and 
1551, respectively. Algiers was governed first by a series 
of twenty-six Pashas, appointed from Constantinople; but 
in 1671 the janissary garrison of Algiers elected a Eep 
from amongst themselves, whose power soon eclipsed that 
of the Pasha, and in 1710 the two ofiices were united in 
that of Bey, which subsisted until the French conquest in 
1830, Tunis was governed until 1705 by Bejjs appointed by 
the Porte, after which the Turkish soldiery elected their 
own one of whom still afiects to reign, though Tunis 
has been occupied by France since 1881. Tripoli is still a 
Turkish province governed by a Pasha appointed by the 
Sultan. Morocco alone of the Korth African provinces has 
never owned Christian rule, though the Spaniards held 
various foxis on the coast, and still retain Ceuta ; and the 
English once owned Tangier, but neglected to keep it5“ 


* See my Barbary Corsairs (1890). 
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A.H. 

591—875 


23. MARIOTBS 
(MOROCCO) 


A.D. 

1195->10O::^ 


The Marmicls traced their dynasty from 1195 ( 591 ) ^ as 
rulers in the highlands of Morocco ; but they did not succeed 
to the capital of the Almohades till 1269 (^67). Soon after 
1393 ( 796 ) they added to their kingdom the territoiy of the 
Ziyanids in western Algeria. They were superseded by 
their kinsmen the Wat^asids in 1470. 


o91 

‘Abd-al-Hakk « . 

1195 

614 

‘Otbman i 

1217 

637 

Mohammad i .... 

1239 

642 

Abu-Yahya Abu-Bakr . 

1244 

m 

Abu-Yusiif Ya^kub 

1258 

685 

Abu-Ya%ub Yusuf 

1286 

706 

Abu-Thabit ‘Amir 

1306 

708 

Abu-^-Rabi‘ Sulaymaii . 

1308 

710 

Abu-Sa‘id ‘Othman n . 

1310 

731 

Abu-1- Hasan ‘Ail .... 

1331 

749 

Abu-Aynan . . . . ; 

1348 

759 

-Sa‘id ' . 

1358 

760 

Abu- Salim Ibrahim 

1359 

762 

Abu- ‘Omar Tashfin 

1361 

763 

‘Abd-al-Halim .... 

1361 

763 

Abu-Ziyan Mobammad n 

1361 

768 

‘Abd-al-Aziz .... 

1366 
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774 

Mohammad iii -Sa‘id . 

1372 

776 

( Abu-1- ‘Abbas Ahmad -Miistansir . ) 

\ ‘Abd-a^-Bahman . . . . i 

1374 

786 

. Musa ■ . . ■ ■ . . ■ 

1384 

786 

-Muutasir . . . . . 

1384 

788 

Mohammad iv -Wathik 

1386 

789 

Abu-1- ‘Abbas Ahmad -Mustansir (again) 

1387 

796 

Abu-Paris . 

1393 

f 

Fans -Mutawakkil , . 

■ P , , ■ 

811 

Abu-Sa‘id . . . . 

1408 

819 

1 Sa‘Id . . . . . • ) 

tYa‘kub > 

1416 

827 

‘Abd- Allah . . . 

1424 

875 , 

Sharif 

1470 


•WAT'ASIDS 


876 

Sa‘id, Shaykh Wat‘as . 

1470 

906 

Mohammad i b. Sa‘id . 

1500 

936 

Ahmad b. Mohammad . 

1530 

97)7 

Mohammad ii b. Ahmad 

1550 


'[Shanfs of Morocco] 



MARINIDS 



ilARlNIDS 


21. -Muntasir 23. Aba-Faris 
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A.H. A.D. 

951-^-1311 24. SHAElFS 1544--1893 

reigning (MOEOCCO) reigning 

The title Sharif (lit. ’noble’) implies descent from the 
Prophet Mohammad, from whom the Sharif s of Morocco 
trace their lineage through Hasan the elder son of Fatima 
by ^Ali. The Sharlfs possessed themselves of Tarudant in 
1515, and Morocco and Fez soon afterwards, but their 
formal assumption of sovereignty dates from 1544 (951). 
The series falls into two divisions, Hasani and Filail Sharlfs, 
and a period of anarchy for six years occurred between the 
two. Their boundaries have always remained much as they 
are in the present day, but there has frequently been a 
rival Sharif at Fez in opposition to the Sharif of Morocco. 
The Sharlfs claim to be inheritors of the title of Caliph 
and Prince of the Faithful. 
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A.H. : 

961—1069 A. HASANl SHAEIFS 

A.D. 

1644—1658 

951 

Mohaminacl i -Sba}d£b . 

1544 

965 

‘Abd-Allab . . , * . 

1557 ■ * 

981 

Mohammad ii . . . * 

1573 

983 

Abn-Marwan ‘Abd-al-Malik i 

1575 

986 

Abu-1- ‘Abbas Ahmad i -Mansoor 

1578 

1012 

/ Shaykh % 

< Abii-Faris 1 riyals 

1603 

1016 

^ Zaydan ' 

Zaydan (alone) ...» 

1608 

1038 

Abu-Marwan ‘Abd-al-Malik ii . 

1628 

1040 

Walid 

1630 

1045 

Mohammad m . 

1635 

1064 

Ahmad n 

1654 

—1069 

—1658 

10T5-1311 B. FILALI SHABIFS 

1664-1893 

1075 

-Eashid b. -Sharif b* ‘Aii 

. . 1664 

1083 

Isma‘il -Samin .... 

, 1672 

1139 

Ahmad -Dhahabi 

1727 

1141 

‘Abd-AUah* .... 

1729 

1171 

Mohammad i . . . . 

1757 

1204 

-Yazid 

1789 

1206 

Hisham 

1792 

1209 

Snlayman 

1795 

1238 

‘Abd-ai-Eahman .... 

1822 

1276 

Mohammad ii . . . . 

1859 

1290 

Hasan (now reigning) . 

1873 


* Intenupted by ‘Ali b. Isma^il, 1147-9; ^Mustadl b. Isma^il, 
11-51-3, and Zayn-al- ‘Abidin, llo8. 
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‘Abd-al-Malik ii 9. -Wulid 
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IV. EGYPT AND SYRIA 


S/EC. !X— XIX, 

25. TULUNIDS 

26. IKHSHTdIDS 

27. FATIMIDS 

28. AYYUBIDS 

29. MAMLUKS 

'OTHMANUS {See Z) 

30. KHEDIVES 



lY. EGYPT Am SYEIA 
SJEC. IX— XIX 

Egypt and Syria haye generally formed one government 
in Mohanimadan Mstory. Syria was conquered by the 
Arabs in 635-638 {14-17), and Egypt in 641 {91), Erom 
the time of the conquest to 868 {954) Egypt was ruled 
as a separate province by 98 governors appointed by the 
Omayyad and ^Abbasid Caliphs ; but the new governor in 
868j Ahmad b. Tfilun, founded a dynasty which lasted 
37 years. This was succeeded after an interval by the 
Ikhshidids, who in turn gave place to the greatest of 
mediseval Egyptian dynasties, that of the Eatimid Caliphs. 
Under these last, however,- Syria became the seat of 
independent dynasties (Mirdasids, Burids, Zangids), but was 
again united to Egypt by Saladin, the founder of the 
Ayyubid dynasty, and so continued until both became 
separate provinces of the Ottoman Empire. In 1831 Ibra- 
him Pasha, eldest son of Mohammad ^AlT, again joined 
Syria to the dominions of the ruler of Egypt, but it was 
restored to the Porte in 1841 by the intervention of the 
European Powers, and has ever since been a Turkish vilayat. 
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254-392 TtjLUlSnDS 868-905 

Tulun was a Turkish, slave, who was sent hy the Samanid 
ruler of Bukhara as a present to the Caliph -Ma-mun, and 
attained high rank in the court at Baghdad and Surra- 
man-ra-a. His son Ahmad succeeded to his father’s dignity 
in 240, and was appointed deputy -governor of Egypt 
in 868 {25If), where he soon made himself practically 
independent. In 877 (,m) lie was allowed to incorporate 
Syria in his government, and the two countries remained 
in the possession of his dynasty until its extinction in 
905 (292). The Tulunids were renowned for the wealth 
and luxury of their capital -Katai* (between -Eustat and 
the later Cairo) and for their public works. 


A-M. 

254 Alimad b. Tffin . . . • 

270 Khiimarawayli b. Abmad 

282 Jaysli Abu-1- Asakir b. E.bumara\vayb 

283 Harun b. Kbiimarawayh . 

292 Sbayban b. Abniad .... 


[^Qovemon under the ^Abbusid Caliphs] 
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After a brief interyal, during wliicli the governors of 
tlie ^Abbasicl Calipbs again held precarious sway in Egypt 
and Syria, Mohammad -IkhsMd established another quasi- 
independent dynasty. -Ikhshid was the generic title of the 
rulers of Earghana, beyond the Oxus, and Tughj, the father 
of Mohammad, was the son of a Earghana officer in the 
service of the Caliph of Baghdad. Tughj rose to be 
governor of Damascus, but was <3isgraced and died in prison. 
Mohammad retrieved his father’s misfortune and became in 
turn governor of Damascus in SIS ^ and in 821 governor of 
Egypt. He did not take over the office, however, till 
935 {S2B). In 938 {827) he assumed the title of -Ikhshid, 
and in 941 {S30) Syria was added to his dominions, together 
with Mecca and Medina in the following year. 


Mohammad -Ikhshid b. Taghj 
Abu-l-Kasim U'ngur b. -Ikhshid 
Abu-i-Hasan Ali h. -Ikhshid . 
Abu-J-Misk Kafiir [a eimiieh] 
Abii-l-Fawaris Ahmad b. Ali . 


\Fatimld(s\ 
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29T~56T 27. FATIMIDS 909—1171 

The Fatimids, like the Idrisicls, were (or pretended to be) 
descendants of Fatima the daughter of the Prophet (see 
the genealogical table, p. 72), The Idrisids had prepared 
the way for them, and numerous daHs or missionaries had 
impregnated the Berbers with Shihte doctrine, until the 
task of the new Prophet 'Obayd Allah, who took the. title 
of AhMahdi, and claimed to be Caliph and Prince of the 
Faithful, became simple: in 909 {297) he suppressed the 
effete remnant of the Aghlabids and soon made himself 
master of all l!7orth Africa, with the exception of the 
Idrisid kingdom in Morocco. The Fatimid capital was 
the city of -Mahdiya (the ‘Africa’ of Froissart) near 
Tunis, Half a century later they added Egypt and Syria 
to their dominions. Jawhar the Fatimid general conquered 
the former country from the boy-king of the Ikhshidid 
dynasty in 969 {S5^\ and founded the fortified palace of 
-Hahira, which developed into the city of Cairo. Southern 
Syria was taken at the same time, and Aleppo was in- 
corporated in 991 {8S1) in the Fatimid Empire, which now 
stretched from the Syrian desert and the Orontes to the 
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borders o£ Morocco. The removal of the seat of government 
from Xayruwan and -Mahdiya to Cairo, however, cost the 
Fatimids the loss of their western provinces (see p. 39); 
and the l^ormans gained Sicily in 1071, Malta in 1098, 
Tripoli in 1146 and -Mahdiya and Kaymwan in 1148 : but 
the power of the Fatimid Caliphs in Egypt and Syria long 
continued nndiminished and their wealth and commerce 
spread throughout the Mediterranean lands. Saladin sup- 
planted the last Fatimid Caliph in 1171 (5^7). 


A.H. 


A.n. 

297 

-Mabdi Abii-Mohaminad ‘Obayd- Allah . 

909 

322 

-Kaim Abu-l-Kasiiu Mohammad . 

934 

334 

-Mansur Abu-Tahir Isma‘il . 

945 

341 

-Mii‘izz Abu-Tamim Ma‘add . 

952 

365 

-*AzIz Abu-Mansur Nazar 

975 , 

386 

-Hakim Abu-^Ali -Mansur 

996 

411 

-Zahir Abu-1- Hasan ‘Ali 

1020 

427 

-Mustansir Abu-Tamim Ma‘add 

1035 

487 

-Mnstali Abu-1- Kasim Abmad 

1094 

495 

-Amir Abu- ‘All -Man§ur 

1101 

524 

-Hafiz Abu-l-Maymun ‘Abd-al-Majid 

1130 

544 

-.Zaftr Abu-l-Mansur Isma‘il . 

1149 ■ 

549 

-Faiz Abu-1- Kasim T'sa 

nV4 

555 

-‘Adid Abu-Mohammad ‘Abd- Allah 

1160 

—567 


—1171 


{AyyuUds] 
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The Twelve Imams of the Imami Sect 
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", A. it. ,, 

664:- 648 28. AYYUBIDS 1169-1260 

Salah-a?-dm, or Saladin, tlie son of Ayyiib (Job), was of 
Kurdisli extraction, and served under ISTiir-aJ-dln (l^ouredin) 
Mahmud b. Zangi, who had lately made himself king of Syria 
(see IX.). By him Saladin and his uncle Shirkuh were sent 
to Egypt, where a civil war invited interference. Friendly 
assistance developed into annexation, and after the death 
of Shirkuh Saladin became virtual master of Egypt in 
1169 {56Ii), though the last Fatimid Caliph did not die till 
three years later. In the first month of 567 (Sept. 1171) 
Saladin caused the Khutha or public prayer to be said at 
Cairo in the name of the contemporary Abbasid Caliph 
-Mustadi, instead of the Fatimid -^Adid, who lay on his 
death-bed. The change was effected without disturbance, 
and Egypt became once more Sunnite instead of Shifite. 
The Holy Cities of the Hijaz generally formed part of the 
dominion of the ruler of Egypt; and in 1173 (569) Saladin 
sent his brother Turan-Shah to govern the Yaman (see 
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Y*). Tripoli was taken from the IsTormaiis in 1172 
{568) • The death of his former master HTur-a^-din in the 
same year laid Syria open to invasion, and in 1174 
{570) Saladin entered Damascus and swept over Syria 
{570-572) up to the Euphrates in spite of the opposition 
of the Zangids. He did not annex Aleppo until 1183 
{579)^ after the death of Hur-a?-dm’s son, -Salih. 
He reduced -Mo§il and made the various princes of 
Mesopotamia his vassals in 1185-6 {581). He was now 
master of the country from the Euphrates to the Mle, 
except where the Crusaders retained their strongholds. The 
battle of Hittm, 4 July, 1187, destroyed the Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem; the Holy City was occupied by 
Saladin within three months ; and hardly a castle, save 
Tyre, held out against him. The fall of Jerusalem roused 
Europe to undertake the Third Crusade. Bichard I. of 
England and Philip Augustus of Erance set out for the 
Holy Land in 1190, and joined in the siege of Acre in 
1191. After a year and a halfs fighting, peace was 
concluded in 1192 for three years without any advantage 
having been gained by the Crusaders. In March 1193 
{589) Saladin died. - ' , 

On his death, his brothers, sons, and nephews, divided the 
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various provinces of Hs wide kingdom, but one amongst 
tkem, his brother Sayf-aZ-din -^Adil, the Saphadin of 
the Crusader chroniclers, gradually acquired the supreme 
authority. At first Saladin’s sons naturally succeeded to 
their father’s crowns in the various divisions of the 
kingdom — Afdal at Damascus, -Aziz at Cairo, -Zahir at 
Aleppo. But in 1196 {592) -Afdal was succeeded by -‘Adil 
at Damascus ; in 1199 {596) -Mansur the successor of 
•Aziz was supplanted by -Adil at Cairo; and Aleppo 
alone remained to the direct descendants of Saladin until 
1260 \6i8). 

Having acquired the sovereignty of Egypt and most of 
Syria in 1196-9, and appointed one of his sons to the 
government of Mesopotamia about 1200 {597\ -Adil 
enjoyed the supreme authority in the Ayyubid kingdom till 
his death in 1218 {615), His descendants carried on his 
rule in the several countries ; and we find separate branches 
reigning in Egypt, Damascus, and Mesopotamia, all sprung 
from -Adil, Those who reigned at Hamah, Emesa, and 
in the Yaman, were descended from other members of the 
Ayyubid family. 

In 1250 {61^8) the Adili Ayyuhids of Egypt, the chief 
branch of the family, who also frequently held Syria, 


-Xfjsir Salali-nZ-din Yiisxif 


■ ‘Adil SaYf-aZ-din Al)fi 


(SALADi: 

s') 1 580 
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made way for tlie Bahrt Mamluks or Slave Eings. The 
Bamaseiis branch, after contesting the sovereignty of Syria 
with the Egyptian and Aleppo branches, was incorporated 
with Aleppo, and both were swept away in the Tatar 
avalanche of Chinghiz Ehan in 1260 {658). The same 
fate had overtaken the Mesopotamian successors of -‘Adil 
in 1245 {61^.3). The Mamluks absorbed Emesa in 1262 
{661). The Ayyubids had given place to the Easuiids 
ill Arabia as early as 1228 {625). But at Hamah a branch 
of the family of Saladin continued to rule with slight 
intermission until 1341 (7^^), and numbered in their line 
the well-known historian Abu-l-Fida. 


A.H. 

A. EGYPT 

A.D. 

564 

-Easir Salah-a?~diii Yusuf {Saladin) 

1169 

589 

-^Aziz ‘Imad-a^-din ‘Othman . 

1193 

695 

-Mansur Mohammad , . . . 

1198 

596 

-‘Adil Sayf-aZ-dm Abu-Bakr^ {Saphadin) 

1199 

616 

-Kamil Mohammad^ .... 

1218 

635 

-‘Adil n Sayf-aZ-din Ahn-Bakr* 

1238 

637 

-Salih Kajm-a^-dinAyyub ’*^ . 

1240 

647 

-Mu‘az?am Turan-Shah* 

1249 

648 

-Ashraf Musa 

1250 

™-650 


—1252 


* These Saltans also ruled at Bamasens. 
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A.H. 

B. DAMASCUS 

A.D. 

682 

-Afdal Nur-aZ-din Ali .... 

1186 

592 

- ‘Adil Sayf-a?-din Abu-Bakr [see Egypt) . 

1196 

615 

-Mu^azzam Sbaraf-a/-diii ‘Isa . 

1218 

624 

-ISTasir Salah-a?-din Bawud 

1227 

626 

-Asbraf Musa {If Mesopotamia) 

1228 

635 

«Salib Isma‘il 

1237 

635 

{of Egypt) 

1237 

635 

-^Adil ( „ ) 

1238 

637 

-Salih ( „ ) 

1240 

637 

-Salih Isma‘il (restored) .... 

1240 

643 

-Salih {of Egypt) 

1245 

647 

-Mu‘azzam {of Egypt) .... 

1249 

648 

-Kasir §alah-a?-dm Yusuf {of Aleppo) 

1250 

—658 


—1260 


[Tatar s] 


0. ALEPPO 


582 

-Zabir Gbiyath-a/-din Gbazi . 

1186 

613 

-‘Aziz Gbiyatb-a?-dm Mohammad . 

1216 

634 

-JSTa^ir §alu^-a^^-dm Yusuf {see Damascus) 

1236 

-658 


—1260 


[Tatars] 

B. MESOPOTAMIA 

697? -Awliad ISTajm-a^-din Ayyub . . . 1200? 

607 - Asbraf Mnzaff ar-aZ- din Musa {see JDamasais) 1210 

628 -Mnzaffar Gbazi 1230 

•-643 —1245 


[Tatars] 


ATYUBID& 


A.H. 

E. HAMAH 

574 -Miizaffar i TaIa-a?-dTn ‘Omar 

587 -Mansiu' i Moliammad . , . , 

G 1 7 -Nasir Kilij - Arslan 

626 -Miizaft'ar ii Taki-a^-din Malimnd . 

642 -Mansiir II Moliammad . 

683 -Mnzaj^ar iii MalimM .... 

—698 

[Governors under the Mamluh Sultans'] 

710 -Mu'a;;^Tad Abu-l-FidaIsma-‘il {the histormn) 

733 -Afdal Mohammad .... 

—742 

[Mamluks] 

F. EMESA (HIMS) 

574 -Mohammad b. Sliirkuli .... 

581 -Mujaliid Shirkuh 

637 -Mansur Ibraliim ..... 

644 -Asliraf Mn7/aifar-a/-din Musa 

—661 

[Mamklks] 

G. AEABIA 

569 -Miihizzam Turan-Sbab b. Ayyub , 

577 -Sayf-al-Islam. Tiigbtakm b. AjTub 

593 -Mu‘izz-a^-din Isnia‘il .... 

598 -Kasir Ayyub. 

611 -Mnza:S:ar Sulayman .... 

612 -Mas^iid Salab-a?-diii Yusuf . 

—625 or 626 


A.D. 

1178 

1191 

1220 

1229 

1244 

1284 

—1298 

1310 

1332 

—1341 


1178 

1185 

1239 

1245 

—1262 


1173 

1181 

1196 

1201 

1214 

1215 
— 122 $ 


[EasuMs] 
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650-922 29, MAMLXJK SULTANS 1262-1617 

Mamluk means ‘omied,’ and was generally applied to 
a white slave. The Mamlut Sultans of EgjTt were 
Turkish and Circassian slaves, and had their origin in the 
purchased hody-guard of the Ayyuhid Sultan -Salih Ayyuh. 
The first of their line was a woman, Queen Shajar-al-dun-, 
widow of -Salih ; hut a representative of the Ayyuhid 
fannly (Musa) was accorded the nominal dignity of Joint 
soverei^ty for a few years. Then followed a succession 
of slave kings, divided into two dynasties, the Baljrt ( of 
the liver’) and the Burji (‘of the Fort’) who ruled 
Egypt and Syria down to the beginning of the 16th 
century. In spite of their short reigns and frequent 
civil wars and assassinations, they maintained as a rule a 
well-organized government, and Caii’o is stiU full of proofs 
of their appreciation of art and their love of building.* 
Their warlike qualities were no less conspicuous in their 
successful resistance to the Crusaders, and to the Tatar 
hordes that overran Asia and menaced Egypt in the 13th 
century. 

* See my Cairo (1892) okap. Hi, and Art of the Saracens of Egijpt 
(1886) chap. i. 
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m--192 A. BAHEI MAMLUKS 
648 Sliajar-a^-duiT ..... 
648 -Mu‘izz ‘Izz-a^-dtn Aybak , 

655 -Mansur H^ur-a/^-din ‘Alx . . , . 

657 -Mnzaffar Sayf-aZ-din Kntnz 

658 -?aliir Eiikn-a/-din Baybars -Bundukdari 

676 - Sa‘ id Xasir-a^- din Baraka Khan. 

678 -‘Adil Btadr-a^-din Salamisli 

678 -Mansur Sayf-a?-din Kalaun 

689 -Ashraf Salah-a^-diii Khalil 

693 -Kasir Kasir-a^-din Mohammad . 

694 -‘Adil Zayn-a^-din Kitbiigha 

696 -Mansur Ilusani-a^-din Lajin 

698 -Kasir Mohammad (again) . 

708 -Muzaffar Eukn-a^-din Baybars -Jashankir 

709 -Kasir Mohammad (third time) 

741 -Mansur Sayf-a^-din Abu-Bakr . . 

742 -Ashraf Ala-a7-din Kujuk . . . 

742 -Kasir Shihab-aif-din Ahmad 

743 -Salih ‘Imad-a^-diii Isma‘il . . , 

746 -Kamil Sayf-a^-din Sha‘ban 

747 -Miizafer Sayf-a^-din Hajji 

748 -Nasir Kasir-a^-din Hasan . 

752 -Salih Balah-a^-din Salih . . . 

755 -Kasir IJasan (again) .... 

762 -Mansur Salah-a/-dln Mohammad 

764 -Asliraf Nasir-aZ-din Sha^ban 

778 -Mansur ‘Ala-aZ-din ^Ali 

783 -Salih Salah-aZ-din Hajji . • , • 

784 JBarMJc (see Burps) .... 

791 iiajji again, with title of -Muzaffar , 


[Burjl MamluJcsl 







MAMLUES 


B. BTJKJI MAMLUKS 


»ZaMr Snyf-a?-dm BaiMk . 

[Interrupted by JEIajji 791-2.] 
-KTisir iSTasir-aZ-din Faraj . 

-Mansur ‘Izz-a^din *Abd-al-*Aziz 
-Xusir Faraj (again) . 

-‘Adil -Miista‘m (^Abbasid Calipli) 
-]Mirayyad Sbaykli 
-j^Inzafbir Ahmad 
-Zal'iir Sayf-a^-din Tatar 
-Salih Xasir-ai-diii Mohammad . 
-Ashrat Sayf-ai?-dm Bars-bey 
-‘Aziz Jamal-ai-din Yusuf . 

-^ahir Sayf-a?-din Ja-kmak . 

-Mansur Fakbr-aZ-din ‘Othman . 
-Ashraf Sayf-aJ-din Inal 
-Mn*ayyad Shihab-a?-din Aljmad . 
-Zahir Sayf-a^-din Khushkadam . 
•Zahir Sayf-aZ-din Biibey . 

-Zabir Timurbiigha 

Ashraf Sayf-a?-din Kait-Bey 

Xiisir Mohammad 

Zahir Kansuh .... 

Ashraf Janbalat .... 

Ashraf Kansuh -Ghuri 

Ashraf Tuman-Bey . . . . 


[Ottoman 8uHm$<,‘l 

As there are seldom more than two kings of a family in 
the ahoTe list a genealogical table is unnecessary. 
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AH. 

mo-1311 30. KHEDIVES 1806-1893 

After tlie conquest by Salim i in 1517 {922) Egypt 
remained for three centuries a Turkisb Pashalik, wbere, 
bonrever, the authority of the Pasha sent from Constanti- 
nople ■was minimized by a council of Mamluk Beys. The 
arrival of Kapoleon in 1798 put an end to this divided 
system; but after the victories of England at Abu-kir and 
Alexandria and the consequent retreat of the Eiench in 
1801, the old dissensions revived. In 1805, however, 
Moliammad ‘Alt, the commander of an Albanian regnnent 
in the Turkish army of Egypt, after massacring a number 
of the Mamluk chiefs, made himself master of Cairo. A 
second massacre in 1811 completed the work, and hence- 
forward Egypt has been governed, in nominal subordina- 
tion to the Porte, by the dynasty of Mohammad ‘All, 
whose fourth successor, Isma'Il Pasha, in 1866, adopted 
the official title of Khedive. Syria was annexed in 1831, 
but restored to Turkey under pressure of England in 
1841. ,The Sudan was conquered in successive expedi- 
tions, down to the tiine of Isma‘11, but abandoned after 



the deatla of General Gordon in 1885. The southern 
boundary of Eg^^t is now drawn near the second cataract 
of the Me, and since the suppression of ‘Arahf s military 
revolt by English troops in 1883, the administration of 
Egypt has been conducted under the advice of English 
officials. 


Mohammad ‘AH . 
Ibrahim 
‘Abbas I 
Sa‘id . 

Isma‘il 

Tawfik 

‘Abbas II (regnant) 


1. Mohammad ‘Ali 


Tmun 


2. Ibrahim 


Halim 


3. ‘Abbas I 


6. Tawfik 


Mohiainmad ‘Ali 


7. ‘Abbas ii 
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S/EO. !X-~XYUS 


33. ZIYADIDS (2AB!D) 


34. YA'FURIDS (SAN‘A. JANAD) 


35. NAJAHIDS (ZABID) 


36. SULAIHIDS (SAN'A) 


37. HAMDANIDS (SAN'A) 


38. MAHDIDS (ZABiD) 


39. ZURAYMDS (‘ADEN) 


AYYUBIDS {See EGYPT) 


40. RASULIDS (YAMAN) 


41. TAHIRIDS (YAMAN) 


42. RASSID IMAMS (SA'DA) 


43. IMAMS OF SAN'A 




Y. THE YAMAH 


Tlie liistory of Arabia after the Moliammadan reTolution 
bore a close resemblance to its pre-Islamic annals. The 
Arabs under the Cali^Dhate were very like the Arabs of ‘ the 
Pays of Ignorance,’ a people of many disconnected tribes 
headed by chiefs, and many towns and districts governed by 
Shaykhs, who were sometimes under control, and at others 
asserted their independence and styled themselves Amirs or 
Imams, The Caliphs appointed a governor of the Yaman, 
and a snb-govemor of Mecca or Medina ; but the outlying 
towns recognized chiefly the authority of their local 
Shaykhs. In the beginning of the third century of 
the Hijra, which saw the dismemberment of the great 
Islamic empire by the rise of powerful dynasties on its 
skirts, the governor of the Yaman followed the example of 
the Idrisids and Aghlahids in Horth Africa j and about the 
time when the Tahirids were amputating the right hand of 
the ^Ahhasid empire in Ehurasan, Mohammad the Ziyaiid, 
established his authority at Zabid, the city he had 
founded in the Tihama, and thus inaugurated the rule of 
independent dynasties in Arabia, though the Caliphs still 
continued to appoint governors at intervals. 
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« The history of the Arabian dynasties may be read in H. C. Kay’s 
comprehensive work Tainan, Us early medi(^val history, 1892, which 
includes a translation of the Arabic history of ‘Omara and other im- 
portant and interesting materials. 



ZIYADIBS 


Mohammad b. ‘^Abd- Allah b. Ziyad 
Ibrahim b. Mohammad . , , 

Ziyad b. Ibrahim 

Abii-l-Jaysh Miak b Ibrahim 

^Abd- Allah (or Ziyad, or Ibrahim) b Ishak 


Riislid . 

'Hosayn b Salama 
Mar j an . 


:N‘afia, 407—12 
[^Najdhids] 


[^kWk km JAKAB) 


Ya'^furb. ^Abd-a^'-Eahman , 
Mohammad b Ya^fnr 
^Abd al-Kadir b. Ahmad b. Ya^fur 
Ibrahim b. Mohammad . 

As ‘ad b. Ibrahim . 

Massid Imam -BMl , • * 

OarmatHan ^Ali b. -Fadl 
As ‘ad restored . . . , 

Mohammad b. Ibrahim . , ^ 

‘Abd- Allah b. Kahtan . , . 


[Dynasty becomes insignificant] 
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■ 4:12-553 35. NAJAHIDS 1021—1158 

(ZABID) 

Najali, the Abyssinian slave of the last llayor of the 
Palace of the Ziyadid dynasty, ruled Zahid till his death 
in 1060 (4d^); the town was then {Ifolf) seized by the 
Sulayhids and formed part of their dominions until 
when the son of IsTajah recovered it, though it changed 
hands between the .two dynasties several times during his 
life (see p. 94). After 1089 {1^82) Zabid remained con- 
tinuously with the hfajahids, until their dynasty (which 
had fallen, like the Ziyadids, under the influence of vezlrs) 
gave place to the MaMids in 1059 {5 5 If)* 


A.H. 


A.D. 

412 

-Mu*ayyad Najah (+452) . 

1021 

454 

^All Sulayhid .... 

1062 

473 

Sa‘id -Ahwal b. Najab 

1080 

482 

layyasb b. ISTajab 

. 1089 

498 

-Batik I b. Jayyash .... 

1104 

503 

-Mansur b. -Batik .... 

1109 


-Batik II b. -Mansur .... 

. e-. 1123 

531 

-Batik m b. Mohammad b. -Mansur 

1136 

—564 


—1159 
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429-495 36. STTtAYil^S 1037—1101 

(SAN‘A) 

The daH (missionary) ‘Ali h. Mohammad, founder of the 
Shl'ite dynasty of the Sulayhids, or Banu Sulayh, made 
himself independent at Masar in 1037 {Ii.29), annexed Zahid 
after the death of Najah, in 1062 {Ijlli), conquered San‘a 
and all the Taman by 1068 (455), and took possession of 
Mecca 455-d. His capital -was San‘a; but he also held 
Zabid until his death in 1080 (475), and his son -Mukarram 
recovered it in 475, but lost it in 479, took it again about 
1088 (451), and almost immediately lost it for the last time. 
In 450 -Mukarram removed his capital from San'a to Bhu- 
Jibla in Mikhlal Ja'far. 


Abu-Kamil ^Ali b. Mobammad 
•Mukarram Abmad 
■Mansur Abu-Himyar Saba . 


^AU the Sulayhicl 


•Mtizaffar 


Mohammad -Kddl 


Ahmad 


^AH-Alldh 


3. -Mansur Saba 


2. -Mukarram 
{Mamddnids of 
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A.H. A,I>. 

492—669 3T. HAMBAMDS 1098—1173 

(SAX'A) 

The Yarious branches of the Banu Hamclan were descended 
from the tribes of Hashid and Bakll, which held a high 
rank among the Yaman Arabs, and occupied the country 
about San^a and Sa^da. They supplied inilers to San^a 
after the Sulayliids for three quarters of a century, up to 
the Ayyubid invasion. 

A.H. 

492 Hatim b. -Gbashim . 

502 *Abd- Allah b. Hatim . 

504 Ma*n b. Hatim . . 

e, olO Hisham b. -Kubbayt . 

-Hamas b. -Kubbayt . 

Hatim b. -Hamas 
545 Hatim b, Ahmad 

556 ‘All -"Wahid b. Hatim 

—569 

[Ayyuhids,'l 


A.B, 

1098 
1108 
1110 
<?. 1116 


1150 

1160 

—1173 
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564:™569 38. MAHDIDS 1159—1173 

(ZABiD) 

Tlie MaMids, or Banu-l-Malidi, succeeded tlie l!Taja]iids 
at Zabid. 'All b. -MaMi was a deTotee and propliet in 
tlie Tihama, who acquired a following whom he named 
-Ansar and Muhajirun, or Helpers and Eefugees (after 
the examj)le of Mohammad), and cTentiially 1150 {51^5) 
began to occupy forts and subdue the country, till at 
length he was able to attack and conquer Zabid 1159 
(55^). His successors held the Tihama, together with 
some districts and towns, beyond, until the Ayyubid 
conquest. 


‘Ai! b. -MaMi . 
•Malidi b. *AH 
Abd-a?-Nabi b. 'Ali 






zuiuriDS 


me iwu sum ui -ixaram, viDoas ana ivias'ua, were 
appointed joint goTernors of ^ Aden in 1083 (476) by tiie 
Siilayliid -Miikarram, and tbe joint system of goTernment 
continued for several generations. The 'Aden princes Abu- 
Snbld and Abu-Gharat asserted their independence of the 
king of San'a, but were not always able to maintain it. The 
dpasty wasj next to the Sulayhids, the most important in 
the Yaman, and survived till the Ayyubid conquest.^'^ 
“Karam 

BAKU MAS^VD | BANTJ .Z UBAX^ 

47G 1, Mas^iid 1083 476 i. Alibas 1083 

2. Abu-l-Gharat e. 508 ii. Zurav^ c. 1114 


3. Moliammad 4. All 


533 dep. 1138 iv. Saba 


All -A'azz -Mortada 1138 


534 vi. Moliammad 1139 


548 vii. Tmran 1153 


560 Tiii, Moliammad Abu-Su‘ud Mansur 1164 
--569 --„1173 

{infants under veztr Yasir b, Bilal) 

[Ayyuhids] 

The list is taken from H, C. Kay’s (Bdw. Arnold, 1892), p. 307, 
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569—625 AYYUBIDS 1173-1228 

(YAMAK) 

The Ayyubid conquest in 1173 (569) is tlio great crisis 
in tlie mediasTal history of Arabia. The kinsmen of Saladin 
s^vept over the Yaman and overturned its dynasties with 
the same uncompromising thoroughness as they displayed in 
Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. The Hamdmiids of San/a, 
the Mahdids of Zabid, and the Zurayhds of Aden, were 
alike suppressed by the Kurdish conqueror Turan Shah, son 
of Ayyub, and for half a century, 1173-1227 the 

Yaman remained in the hands of the great family which 
ruled Egypt and Syria! The list of the Ayyubids of Arabia 
has already been given (p. 79) in connexion with the leading 
branch of Egypt, but is here repeated for convenience. 


-Ma'azzam Turan -Shah 
Sayf-al-Islam" Tuglitigin 
Miid2Z-a/-din Isma'il . 
-Xasir Aj-yiih 
-Muzafar Sulayman 
-Mns'iid Yusxif . . 


[RasuMs] 


RASULim 99 

A.H. A.D. 

626-858 40. EAStJLIDS 1229-1454 

(YAMAN) 

The Easulids succeeded the Ayyubids in the gOYeminent 
of all the I'aman, from Hadramawt to Mecca, and their 
poorer was maintained for over two centuries. They took 
their name from an envoy {rasul) of the ^Ahhasid caliph, 
whose son, ‘Ali b, Easul, was appointed governor of Mecca 
by the last Ayyubid Sultan of Arabia, -MasTid, in 1222 
{619). On the death of Mas^ud in 1228 {625) Alfs son 


I^Or-a^-dhi 

‘Omar estaMished his authority over the Yaman. 

626 

-Mansur *Omar b. ‘Ali 

1229 

647? . 

-MiizalSar Yusuf . . 

1249? 

694 

-Asliraf ‘Omar .... 

1295 

696 

-Mu*ayyad Dawud . , . . 

1297 

721 

-Mujahid ‘All .... 

1321 

764 

»Afdal -‘Abbas . . . . 

1363 

778 

-Ashraf Isma‘il I 

1376 

803 

-Yasir Ahmad . . . 

1400 

829 

-Mansur ‘Abd-Allah 

1426 

830 

-Ashraf Isrna‘il ii . . . . 

1427 

831 

-^ahir Yahya .... 

. 1428 

842 

-Ashraf Isma‘il in . 

1438 

845 

-Mu?a&ir Yusuf .... 

Rival claimants : 

1441 


846 -Miifaddal Mohammad . . . 1442 

846 -Kasir Ahd- Allah . . . 1442 

8o4-8 -Mas^iid . i . . 1450.4 

855 -Mumyyad -Hosayn . . 1451 

[^Tdhirids.'] 
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TAHIRIBS 
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A.H. 

850--923 41. TAHIBIDS 

(YAMAN) 

The Taliirids, or Eami Tahir, succeeded to the Yaman 
on the break-up of the Easulids, and maintained their 
aiithority until the conquest of Arabia by the last but 

one of the Mamluh Sultans of Egypt, Kansuh -Ghuri. 
The ^ Othmdnli Turks then occupied the country, thus 
made ready for their rule, in 1517 {928), but were 
forced to abandon it in 1633, in favour of the native 
Imams. 

t Zafir Salah-a?-dlii ^Amir i {ZaMd, 1870) . \ 

^ ( -Mxijahid Shams-a^-din ‘Ali {^Aden, f 883) . 1 

883 -Mansur Taj-a^-din ‘Abd-alAYahhab . , 1478 

894 Salah-a?-din ‘Amir .... 1488 

—923 —1517 

TAHIR 

Li 

1 I ”1 ^ 

la. i lb. -Mujaliid JDdunad 

2. -Mansnr 

3. -iafir II 


[^Mamklks; ‘Ot/mmUs} 
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ARABIA lELIX {YAMAF) 


A.H. A.B. 

280-c. 700 42. HASSID IMAMS 893-c. 1300 

(SA‘DA) 

A line of Imtos of tlie Zaydite sect of tlie SM'ites 
was founded at Sa‘da in the Yaman by >Hadi Tabya, 
grandson of -Kasim -Eassi, a schismatic of the time of 


-Ma*mun the ‘Ahbasid Caliph, and lasted down to the 
present day. The series is confused and the dates often 
uncertain, but the following list and genealogical table 


give the results of the latest researches."^* 

t 246 -Kasim -Eassi Tarjumaii-a?-dm . 

. 1860 

280 

-Hadi-ila-l-liakk Yahya . . , 

893 

298 

-Murtada Ahu-l-!Kasim Mohammad 

910 

301 

-Nasir Ahmad . , , . ^ . 

913 

324 

-;^asim -Mukhtar . 

935 

393 

Yusuf -Da‘i . 

-Kasim -Mansur 

-Malidi -Hosayn f 404 

. 1003 

426 

Ahu-Haslum -Ifasan .... 

. 1035 

430' 

-<Mcmr Ahu^UFatfh •‘Daylaoyil 

. 1038 

532 

-Mutawakkil Ahmad f 566. . 

. 1137 

593 

-Mansur ‘Abd- Allah f 614 . 

, 1196 

1 614-23 

-Nasir ‘Izz-a^-dm Mohammad 

. 1217-1226 

\ 614 

-Hadi Najm-aZ-din Yahya . 

. 1217 

623? 

-Mahdi Ahmad b. -Hosayn . 

. 1226? 

656 

-Mutawakkil Shams-aZ-din Ahmad 

. 1258 

e. 680 

-Miratasir Dawud ... 

. 1281 


* See II. C. Kay’s Ymnanj 1892, for further details. 


Kasim -liassi Tarjiimaii-a/-{lm t*i4G 







•c. 1000— 43. IMAMS OF SAF^A c. 1591-. 

Tlie preceding Imams liad their chief seat at Sa^da^ 
hut they frequently succeeded in taking San‘a. It was 
not, however, until the expulsion of the ^Othnianll 
Turks in 1633 (lO^S) that Ban^a became the permanent 


caintal of the Imamate of the Yaman, The 

Imams who 

ruled there 

are generally distinguished by the title of 

Imams of 

San 'a, but they were really 

only a con- 

tinuation of the previous line of Sa^da, since 

their founder 

was “Kasim 

“Mansur, a descendant of Y'usuf 

-Da ‘I, great- 

grandson of 

-Had! Yahya, the founder of 

the Eassid 

Imamate. 

rhe following list, chiefly after 

Fiebuhr, is 

incomplete, 

for representatives of the same 

family still 

possess authority in the Yaman. 


1000 

-Kasim -Mansur .... 

<7. 1591 

1029 

-Mu'ayyad Mohammad 

1620 

1054 

-Mutawakldl Ismadl .... 

1644 

1087 

-Majid Mohammad .... 

1676 


-Mahdi Ahmad .... 


1093 

-Hacli Mohammad .... 

1682 

1095 

-Mahdi Mohammad .... 

1684 

1126 

-Kasir Mohammad , , . . 

1714 

1128 

-Mntawakkil -Kasim . 

1716 

1139 

-Mansur -iJosa}Ti .... 

1726 

1139 

-Hadi -Majid Mohammad . 

1726* 

1140 

-Mansur [restored) .... 

1727 

1160 

-Mahdi -Ahhas . . , . 

1747 , 

1190 

-Mansur 

1776 , 



VI. SYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA 


(ARAB PERIOD) 

S>EC. X—XII 

44. HAMDANIDS (-MOSIL, ALEPPO) 

45. MfRDASIDS (ALEPPO) 

46. *oh:ayuds (-mosil, etc.) 

47. MARWANIDS (DIYAR-BAKR) 

48. MAZYADIDS (-HILLA) 



YI. SYEIA Aro MESOPOTAMIA 

(ARAB PERIOD) 

SiEC. X-^IL- ■ 

In classifying tlie Moliammadan dynasties of Asia, the 
purely geographical system adopted for Africa must be 
modified, in order to present the various gi'Oiips of 
dynasties in historical sequence. These dynasties fall 

naturally into the following divisions: — YI. The Arab 
dynasties of ■ Syria and Mesopotamia previous ‘to the in- 
vasion of the Seljuk Turks ; YII. The Persian and 
Transoxine dynasties before the Seljuks; YIII. The 
Seljuk family in all its ramifications; IX. The dynasties 
founded by ofiSlcers who had served in the Seljuk 
armies, and subsisting between the decay of the 
Seljuk power and the invasion of the Mongols ; X. 

The western successors of the Seljuks, especially the 

^Othmanll Turks; XI. The Mongol family of Chingiz 
Khan in all its branches; XII. The dynasties which 
sprang up in Persia on the decline of the Mongol 
power; XIII. The dynasties which sprang from Timur 
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DYNASTIES OF ASIA 


(Tamerlane) in Transoxiana on the decay of the older 
branch of the Mongols; XIY. The dynasties of India 
(including Afghanistan). 

In this arrangement the geogra|)hical progress from 
west to east is still generally preserved. We have first 
Syria and Mesopotamia down to the great sweep of the 
Seljuk invasion; then Persia and Transoxiana to the 
same epoch. The Seljuks and their officers and suc- 
cessors in the west follow. A new power, that of the 
Mongols, then comes to sweep away for a time all 
these lesser dynasties, save the ^Othmaniis. The Mongols 
in turn grow weak, and their Persian supplanters, notably 
the several djmasties of Shahs, to the present day, are 
placed next. Purther north and east, the Mongols were 
continued in a new line, that of Thnur; and the 
dynasties sprung from this renowned chief, together with 
their IJzbeg successors in Transoxiana, are brought down 
to the present day. Still moving eastward, we arrive at 
India, and begin the series of Mohammadan dynasties 
of Hindustan with their historical source, the Ghaznawids 
of Afghanistan, and carry them down to the fall of the 
Mogul Empire and the establishment of British supre- 
macy in India. 


, SYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA 
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The first of these groups is formed of the dynasties 
founded by Arab tribes in Syria and Mesopotamia. The 
geographical division is not arbitrary, for the mountains 
of iLurdistaii and the Zagros range form a natural 
boundary between Persia and Mesopotamia, which, at least 
in the earlier centuries of Mohammadan history, was 
seldom over-stepped. The Buwayhids indeed combined 
lower Mesopotamia with their Persian empire, but as a 
rule a dynasty which ruled in Diyar-Pakr or -Jazira did 
not extend its sway beyond the mountains to the east, 
though it frequently spread into Syria. The first group 
is not only distinct geographically; it is also an ethno- 
logical class. With the exception of the Marwanids, who 
were Kurds, the dynasties classed in this group were all 
pure Arabs. The Arab tribes which had migrated from 
their native deserts northwards into Syria and Mesopotamia 
had always been a political power with which the Caliphs 
had to reckon, and on the rapid decay of the central 
authority at Baghdad the various clans which roamed the 
Syrian desert and the valley of the Euphrates began to 
fomi permanent settlements, to occupy towns and forts, 
and found dynasties. Thus the Taghlib tribe furnished the 
Mamdanid dynasty in -Mosil, Aleppo, and other cities; 
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SYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA 


tlie Eanu Kilab set the Mlrdasids on the throne of Aleppo ; 
the Ba7iu ^Olmjl established their rule in Diyar-Bakr and 
-Jazii'a (Mesopotamia) and part of (Chaldaea) ; and 

the Banu Asad set up the poTrerful Ma%ija&id dynasty at 
-Hilla. Yet while they exercised authority over cities, 
districts, and even whole provinces, these Arab chiefs 
did not abandon their national life, but for the most 
part continued to dwell in tents with their tribesmen, 
and wander as the needs of their flocks or their predatory 
instincts suggested. 




EAMDiNIDS 


Tiighlib, bad settled in the neighbourhood of -Mosil, and 
Hiimdan b. Hamclun had taken a prominent part in the 
political events of that city as early as 81 3 {260). In 
894 {281) l^ohammad b. Hamdun was in possession of 
Maridin, but was expelled by the Caliph -Mu'tadid; in 
904 (292) Abu-l-Hayja ‘Abd-AUah b. Hamdan was ap- 
pointed governor of -Mosil and its dependencies ; and from 
this time the power of the Mamdanids greatly increased. 
In 919 {SO/) Ibrahim b. Mamdan was made governor 
of Diyar-Habi^a, where he was succeeded by his brother 
Dawfld in 921 (S09); Sa'Id b. Hamdan became governor of 
IsTahawand in 924 (S12), and several other members of 
the family received appointments. ‘Abd-Allah made his 
son -IJasan his lieutenant at -Mosil, which, with an 
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STRIA , AND MESOPOTAMIA 


The latter, after governing Wasit, took Aleppo from 
the Ikhshidids in 944 {S88\ and won a great repixtatioii 
in his wars against the Greeks. The Ilamdanids were 
Shi^ites, and Sayf-a?-dawla |)aid homage to the Fatimid 
Caliphs. After the deaths of these two brothers, the 
power of the dynasty rapidly declined. The Fatimids 
absorbed the dominions of Sayf-a^-dawla’s grandsons in 
Syria, and the Buwayhids ousted Abu-Taghlib from Meso« 


potamia in 

977-9 (867-9), The recovery of 

-Mosil by 

his brothers 

-Ilosayn and Abu-Tahir was but a 

temporary 

and brief revival. 



I. OF -MOSTL 


317 

Is[asir-a?-dawla Abu- Mohammad -^asan 

929 

358 

‘Uddat-aZ-dawla Abu-Taghlib -G-hadandr 

968 

—369 


—979 

371 1 

Abii-Tahir Ibrahim . . , 

981 

—380 1 

Abu- ^Abd- Allah -Hosayn 

—991 


IJSuwayhidSj ^Okaylids] 



II. OF ALEPPO 


333 

Sayf-a^J-dawla Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali . 

944 

356 

Sa^d-a^-dawla Abu-1-Ma‘ali Sharif 

967 

381 

Sa‘Id-a?-dawla Abh-1-Fada*il Sa‘id 

991 

392 i 

[ Abh-1 -Hasan Ali 

1001 

394 1 

t Abu-1-Ma‘ali Sharif . , . . 

1003 


\JFatimidsl 




STRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA 


414-4T2 45. MIHBASIBS 1023-.10T9 

(ALEPPO) 

Asad-a?-dawla Abu-LAlI Salih b. Mirdas, of the Arab 
tribe of the Banu Kilab, raided the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo (Halab) with his Bedouins as early as 1011 , and 
in 1023 {Ifllj) the inhabitants reyolted against the Fatimid 
governor, and delivered the city to Salih, who ruled Aleppo 
until killed in a battle with the Egyptians in 1029 {1^20), 
His son Shibl-a?-dawla Hasr succeeded him, but was also 
killed by the Fatimid army in 1037 and it was not 

until five years later that another son, llufizs:-a?-dawla 
Tamal, who had governed -Eahba, recovered Aleppo from 
the Egyptians. In 1057 (44^) Tamal again abandoned 
Aleppo to Egypt, whilst his brother ‘Atlya occupied 
-Eahba. This fresh Fatimid rule was terminated in 
1060 {If52) by the conquest of the city by Eashid-a/- 
dawla, son of Shibl-a?-dawla ; but he was expelled in the 
following year by his uncle Hufizz-a^dawla, who died in 
454 , and bequeathed Aleppo to his brother Litiya. Eashid- 
a^-dawla, however, recovered the city in the same year, 


MIRBASIBB 
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MIRDAS 


6. Jalal-a/-dawla 7. Sabik 

[^OkayUda] 

* Seo H. SaiiTaire, A Dinar of Salih ehn Merdaa of Aleppo 
[Numismatk Chronicle, 1873). 


and ^Atiya seized -Eakka, wkence lie was expelled by 
tlie ^Okaylid Muslim b. Xuraysli in 1070 {IfCS), Easlild- 
aMawla was succeeded m. J^68 by his son Jalal-a?-dawla, 
who took Manbij from the Greeks, and whose brother 
Silbik (or Shabib) held Aleppo until its conquest by the 
^Oka}did Muslim in 1079 (^7^)/^ 


414 

Salih b. Mirdiis .... * 

1023 

420 

Sliibl-a/«dawla Abu -Kamil Kasr . 

1029 

429 

Fdtimids , . . . 

1037 

434 

Mii‘iz 2 -aZ-dawla Abu ‘Ulwan Tamal 

1042 

449 

Bdtimids 

1057 

452 

Easliid-a^-dawla Mahmud , . . 

1060 

453 

Mu^iz 2 -a?-dawla restored 

1061 

454 

Abu-Du*aba ‘AtTya .... 

1062 

454 

Easbid-a^-dawla restored 

1062 

468 

Jalal-a^-dawla (Samsam-a^-dawla) Kasr 

1075 

468 

Abu-l-Fada-il Sabik .... 

1076 

—472 


—1079 



jSYMIA AAfD JIBSOFOTAIflA 


46. ‘OKAYLIDS 996-1096 

(-MOSIL, ETC.) 

The Banu ^Okayl, or ^Okaylids, a yery large Arab 
clan, formed one of the five diyisions of the Banu 
Ea‘b, of the Modarite tribes of Arabia; and after their 
adoption of Islam their siib-claiis spread over parts of 
Syria, -‘Irak, and even iN’orth Africa and ibidalnsia. 
In the early days of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, -Trak 
was full of ‘Okaylids, The Banu Muntafik, one of their 
sub-clans, migrated to the marshy country about -Basra, 
called the Batiha or Batadh (‘The Swamps^), under 
the family of Ma‘ruf ; the Banu Khafaja for centuries 
occupied themselves in looting caravans in the deserts 
of -‘Irak, as late as 1327 ; while the Banu ‘Obada in- 
habited, with the Banu Muntafik, the country between 
-Kufa, AYasit, and -Basra, and eventually furnished the line 
of ‘Okaylid princes of -MdsiL In the fourth centiuy of 
the Hijra, the ‘Okaylids of Syria and -‘Irak were tribu- 
tary to the powerful Arab dynasty of Hamdanids, but on 
the fall of these princes, the ‘Okaylids attained indepen- 
dent sovereignty. Abu-Bhawwad Mohammad was -granted 
hy the last of the Hamdanids the cities of JSTasIhin and 
Balad in 989 {S79), to which he added -Mosil in 380^ hut 


‘OKAYLIDS 


( To face p. 116 ) 


■‘Muhallad 


' liafd 


Slndayh 

MdUk 

■ 1 ' 

2Kdn 

: 1 ■ 

-Masaiiuih 



^ ■ i ■ 

1 

t. ' . 


1 

(or -mosil) 


(or takkit) -Hosayn 

Ahu-Ahd-A lldh Mo/iajiunad 

„ 

„J„: 




1 

1 t401 

Abu-/- 

'A 

1. Ilnsrnn-a/- 


a. Abu-l-Musnvvib Eati‘ TaqMih 

lvamal-a/-dawl a Sbiliub -n /-dawla 

-Dlmvwad 

t390 

dawla -Mukallad 


1427 " 

Savf-a/-dm Abu-,Dira‘ Bfili* 

Moliammad 


t 391 



Ab'ii-Siimii Gbarib t406 

t 386 


1 



{'Ol'ljayd) t425 
{ 

Kaj(lut~a\~ 

2. KirWasli 

3. Abii- Kamil 

1 

Aha-]'-Fa(]l 

/>. Abii-Man‘a Kliaiiiis 

Abri-/iEayan Bilal 

dawla Aha- 

dep. 442 1 444 

Baraka f 443 

Badraii 

t435 

{^Okbard) (Awdna, 441) ' 

31'misHr Kamil 



{KasJbm) 






t 425 



3l}lik j. 

ihfi - /- Hasa n -Mtikallad 



4. Kuraysli 

c. Abu-Gbasbslmin 

d. ‘Isa 


t446 


{Nasthln, 425 ; Ilbsih 443) 

dep. 444 t 448 

1 






e . Aasr 




’ I 1 458 


t 449 

81iain.s-n/-dav’la 

"O', 

. Muslim 

^ 

6. Tbrrduiu 



Salim 1 519 


t 478 

t 486 




(Aleppo tlU -i:7 9 \ 
then Jirhitr and Jlakl'u) 

• :: i ■ ; I I . 1' 

‘All 7’ ‘All AlohanimacI KirivdsJt ^Jliruj/i/ad 

(Ja'hm^ (lep. 489 ( IlaJc Am, ffarrdn, 479) f 49o 

> 502' ' “ t 489 ' 

Sliihai-aA 
(lin 3Jalik 

(pirmnlen'd Jidhur 564 
to h, Zanep) 

[Miihyi-aAdin Abn-I-Hnrith Aliilirnisli, descended from Sliubiyb b. -Miikallad, governed *Ana and Iladitha, and waa succeeded, 499, by bis son Sidayman, wbo died in 528 
iMubiumnad, descended from Malik b. -Alukallad, governed Hit in 496. See H. C. Kay, Notes on the Mdstonj of the Bmu ^Ohayl, J^R.A.^d] 




OKA YLILS 


m 


was expelled l)y the BuwayHds in $ 81 . His brother Mu- 
kallad was more successful ; he took -Mosil in 996 {$ 86 ) 
and was confirmed in the government, together with 
-Kufa, -Easr, and -Jami'an, by Baha-aZ-dawla the Bn 
wayhid, on condition of tribute; to which were presently 
added -Anbar, -Madadn, and Bakuka, In 
MusUm b. Kuraysh, the dominions of the ‘OkayUd of 
-Mosil extended from the neighbourhood of Baghdad to 
Aleppo. On his death, the principality speedily decayed 
in power, and -MosU, its capital, was conquered by a 
Turkish adventurer, Kawam-a?-dawla Karbuka in 1096 
(4SP), and merged in the Seljuk; empire. Other branches 
or individual chiefs, of the ‘OkayUds, who governed 
various small towns in Syria and Mesopotamia, arc 
indicated in the genealogical table. After the destruc- 
tion of their power in Mesopotamia the ‘Okaylids 
returned to their old camping grounds in -Bahrayn 


returned 

to tbeir old camping grounds in 

386 

Husain -a^«dawla -Miikallad . 

391 

Mu‘tamid-a/-dawla Kirwash 

442 

Za‘im-a?-dawla Abu-Kamil Baraka 

443 

‘Alam-a^-dm Abu-l-Ma'ali Kuraysh 

453 

Sbaraf-a?-dawla Abu-l-Makarim Muslim 

478, 

Ibrahim . . . . 



SYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA 


380-^4:89 4T. MAEWAISTIBS 

' (DIYAE-EAKE) 

On tlie cleatb. of Bad, governor of Hisn Kayfa, in 990 
(880) his sister’s son, Abu-^Ali b. Marwan, a Kurd by 

race, succeeded to his dominions, which included the chief 

towns of Biyar-Bakr, such as Amid, Arzan, Mayya- 
farilan, and Kayfa. His successor paid homage to the 
Katimid Caliph of Egypt, and was rewarded with the 
government of Aleppo, as the Caliph’s officer, for a time, 
in succession to the expelled Hamdanids. The Mar- 

wanids also acknowledged the suzerainty of the Buway- 
bids; but vanished upon the invasion of the Seljuks. 

380 Abu- All -Hasan . . . . . 990 

387 Mumahhid-a^-dawla Abu-Mansur . . 997 

402 Kasr-aZ-dawla Abu-Kasr Ahmad . . . 1011 

453 Ki?am-a?-dawla Kasr 1061 

472 Mansur 1079 


990—1096 


MAB-\YAN 


I. Abu- All -Hasan 2. Mumabhxd-a^-dawla 3. Abu-Kasr Ahmad 


5. Mansur 


[^Seljuksj 
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A.H. A.D. 

403-545 48. MAZYADIDS 1012-1150 

(-HILLA) 

The Banu Mazyad, a tribe of the Banu Asad, after 
leaving Arabia, spread over the deserts to -Kadisiya on 
the left bank of the Tigris, The fourth of the dynasty, 
Sadaka, built Ms new capital of -Hilla on the site of 
the town of -Jami'an in 1101 ( 495 ), and the beauty of 
its buildings and extent of its trade were long celebrated, 
Badaka is one of the great heroes of Arab Mstory, ex- 
tolled by poets and chroniclers. The dynasty declined 
after his death, and in 1162 ( 558 ) the Caliph -Mustanjid 
attacked the tribes of the Banu Asad in -Trak, and killed 
4000 of their fighting men, so that they disappeared 
from the Euphrates country. The Banu Muntafik of 
the Batiha succeeded to part of their territory ; the 
Zangids replaced them in power. 


403 

Sanad-a^-dawla Ali i . . . . 

1012 

408 

!N&r-aZ-dawla Dubays I 

1017 

474 

Baha-a?-dawla Abu-Kamil Mansur 

1081 

479 

Sayf-a7-dawla Sadaka I 

1086 

§01 

ISTiir-ai-dawla Dnbays n . . . 

1107 

529 

Sadaka n , . . . . , 

1134 

532 

Mobaminad . . . . . . 

. 1137 

640 

^Ali II 

1145 
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SYRIA 



Vll. PERSIA AND TRANSOXIANA 


(PERSIAN PERIOD) 


49. DULAFIDS (KURDISTAN) 


50. SAJIDS (ADHARBUAN) 


51. ‘ALIDS (TABARISTAN) 


52. TAHIRIDS (KHURASAN) 


53. SAFFARIDS (PERSIA) 


54. SAMANIDS (TRANSOXIANA AND PERSIA) 


55. TlAK KHANS (TURKISTAN) 


56. 2IYARIDS (JURJAN) 


57. HASANWAYHIDS (KURDISTAN) 


58. BUWAYHIDS (SOUTHERN PERSIA AND -'IRAK) 


59, KAKWAYHIDS (KURDISTAN) 




Til. PERSIA AKD TEAFSOXIAl^IA 
(PERSIAN PERIOD) 

SiEC. IX— XI 

The follo\Ying group of dynasties ruling in Persia 
and the province of Ma-ward-l-nahr (‘Beyond the Eiver^ 
Oxus), or Transoxiana, up to the inroad of the Seljuks, 
belongs to the period of Persian reviyal. The Caliph 
-Ma-mun, whose mother was a Persian slave, attained 
to the Caliphate, and dethroned his brother •'Amin, by 
the aid of Persian troops raised in Khurasan; his power 
was maintained by his Persian adherents; and his policy 
was unlimited conciliation of Persian national aspirations. 
The result was a revival of Persian influences at the 
expense of the old Arab polity, and the consequent 
weakening of the State. The great officers, governors, 
and generals, in the provinces began to acquire a 
dangerous degree of power, which -Ma-mun and his 
successors in the Caliphate w'ere unable to curb, and 
various Persian dynasties, professing a merely nominal 
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PERSIA AND TRANSOXIANA 


dependence upon tlie Caliplis, sprang up, just as the 
Arab tribes of Mesopotamia further west asserted their 
authority against the decrepit Caliphate. Some dynasties, 
such as the Euwayhids, were not even orthodox, but 
professed the Shiite tenets, which have always been 
popular in Persia, as they are at this day. Although 
the period is characteristically Persian, it is not to be 
assumed that all the dynasts were Persians by race. Abu- 
Diilaf, for example, was an Arab, Hasanwayh a Kurd, 
whilst the llak Khans were Turks. The chief dynasties, 
however, were of Persian origin. 


BULAFIDS 
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A.n. 

u. 210— c. 28S 


A.B. 

c. 825— c. 898 


49. DULAFmS 
(KUEDISTAN) 

Abu-Dulaf -‘Ijli an officer of the Caliph -Amin, 
ami received the government of Hamadhan, in -^hioh ho 
was suceoedod hy his son ‘Ahd-al-‘AzTz and his grandsons. 
‘Omar h. ‘Ahd-al-‘Aziz increased his dominions by the 
aciinisition of Ispahan and Hahawand in 281. They 
■were succeeded hy other governors of the Caliphs. 


c, 210 

Abu-Dulaf -Kasim h. Idris -‘Ijli . 

<M 

CO 

si 

228 

‘Abd-al-‘Aziz .... 

842 

260 

Biilaf 

873 

265 

Ahmad 

878 

280 

^Omar 

893 

— e. 

285 

GO 

Cf> 

00 

T 


1. Aev-Duiaf 
2. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 


Diilaf 


4. Ahmad 


6. *Omar 


Harith 

Abu-LayU 

t284 


[^Ahhasid Gmernorsl 
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60. SAJIDS 


(ADHARBIJAX) 


Abu4-Saj Divdad was governor of -Elufa and -Aliwaz 
at tlie time of his death, 879 {266), At that date his 
son Mohammad was governor of the Hijaz; but was 
transferred to -Anhar in 269] and then to Adharbijan 
in 27 6 y to which was added Armenia in 898 {285), On 
his death his brother Yusuf, who had been ‘Wall of 
Mecca in 884 {271)^ succeeded to the government of 
Armenia and Adharbijan, setting aside Mohammad’s son 
Dlvdad. Yusuf invaded -Bajy in 918 {806) and was 
imprisoned by the Caliph in the following year, but was 
restored to his appointments in 922 {810), He annexed 
•Eayy in 811^ and waged war upon the Carmathians. 
In 931 {819) the government of AdharbiJ^ was vested 
in Mufiih, a freedmaji of Yusuf’s. 


Abfi-^-Saj Biydad died 
Moliammad -Afsliin b. Divdad 
Yusuf bDivdM 

Abu-l-Husafir -Fatb b. Mobammad 


lAbMsid Governors] 
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(TABAEISTAiSr) 

The branch of ^Alicl, or Zaydite, Imams who rnled 
at Sa^da in the Tainan has already been noticed (p. 102). 
Other members of the same family, descendants of 
either -Hasan or -Hosayn, the grandsons of the projjhct 
Mohammad, long maintained their rights to the Imamate 
or Caliphate in the provinces bordering the sonthem 
shore of the Caspian, Baylam, Tabaristan, and Gilan. A 
list of merely spiritnal pontifs, or sporadic rebels, is 
beyond the present purpose, but in 864 (^50) the ^Alids 
gained possession of Tabaristan, became a power, struck 
coins, and held the province for sixty-four years, until 
expelled by the Bamtinids. After this event, several rival 
houses of ‘Alids continued to maintain themselves in Gilan 
and Daylam, and at least one of them, Abu-1-Eadl Ja^far 
-Thaur fi-llah, exercised the royal privilege of coinage. 

250 -Hasan b. Zayd , . . . . . 864 

270 Mohammad b. Zayd 883 

287 Sammid government 900 

301 -Nasir Hasan b. Ali -XJtrnsh . . . 913 

304 -Hasan b, -Kasim 916 


[^Sdmdnids ; Zigdrids."} 
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205^-259 52. TAHIEIDS 820-8T2 

(KHURASAN) 

Taliir Dliu-l-Yammayii (‘Ambidexter^), the celebrated 
general of -Ma*inun, descended from a Persian slave, 
■was appointed by that Caliph to the government of 
Khurasan in 820 {205)^ where he and his dynasty became 
practically independent, tho’ugh holding their anthority 
by patent of the Caliphs and with express acknowledg- 
ment of vassalage. They did not attempt to extend 

their power much beyond the borders of their province, 
and after half a century collapsed tamely before the 
attack of Ya‘kub b. Layth the SaffCirid. 

205 Tahir Dhu-I-yammayn . . . . 820 

207 Talha . . . . . . . . 822 

213 ‘Abd-Allah 828 

230 Tahir II 844 

248 Mohammad . 862 


1. Tahir Uhu-l-Yamlnayn 


3. ‘Ahd-Allah 


Mus^ah 


Sulmjnmi 


6. Mohammad 


Hosmjn 
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264—290 53. SAFFARIDS 867-903 

(PERSIA) 

Ya'kub, the son ot -Layth the Saffar (‘Coppersmith’), 
was hy. a freak of fortune promoted from the leadership 
of a hand of outlaws to a post of trust at the Court of 
the Caliph’s governor of the province of Sijistan (Sistan, 
or Mniruz), whom he eventually succeeded, sometime 
before 868 {B53). Ey that year he had annexed Herat 
and occupied Ears, including the capital Shiraz, to which 
he soon added Ealkh and Tukharistan, and in 872 {S59) 
took Khurasan from the Tahirids. After an expedition in 
Tabaristan, where he defeated Hasan b. Zaycl the ‘Alid, 
he openly revolted against the Caliph -Mu‘tamid, and 
advanced through Shiraz and -Ahwaz upon Baghdad ; 
but was routed by the Caliph’s brother -Muwafla^, and 
died in 878 (^63). His brother and successor ‘Amr 
was confirmed in the governments of Khurasan, Pars, 
Kurdistan, and Sijistan. The Caliph, however, dis- 
trusting ‘Amr’s increasing power, induced Isma'il the 
Samanid to attack him in 900 (287), when the 
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Saffarid defeated and made prisoner. His grandson 
Tahir succeeded him in Sijistan, but, endeaTouring to 
re-establish the power of his house in Pars, was im- 
prisoned 903 {290). Two other members of the family 
vainly sought to recover its lost territory. In 296 
Sijistan was granted to the Samanids, but the Saffarids 
continued for nearly a century to aim at the possession 
of this province, and several of them succeeded in holding 
it for a time.*‘' 


254 

Ya^kub b. -Layth . . 

868 

26d 

‘Amr b. -Layth . . . . 

878 

287 

Tahir b. Mohammad b. ‘Amr 

900 

—290 

[Brnmnidd] 

—903 


* See H. Saiivaire, mi fels Saffdride imdit de la Collection de if. 
Vh, do V J£chm {Nimismatic Chronicle^ 1881) for an account of the later 
Saftarids of Sijistan. 
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A.H. , A,B:. , 

261—380 54. SAMANIDS 874—999 

(TUANSOXIAKA AXD PERSIA) 

Sriman, a Persian noble of Balkb, being aided by Asad 
b. *Abd-Allrili, the goyernor of Kiinrasan, renounced 
Zoroastrianism, embraced Islam, and named Ms son Asad 
after Ms x)rotector. Asad’s four sons all distinguished 
themselves in the service of the Caliph -Ala’mun, and 
Tere rewarded about 819 (^0^) with provincial govern- 
ments: hTuh had Samarkand; Ahmad, Parghana; Tahya, 
-Shash; and Ilyas, Herat. Ahmad took the lead among 
his brothers, and not only succeeded Huh at Samarkand, 
but incorporated Hashghar in his dominions. His second 
son Isma^il took Khurasan from the Saffarids in 903 (^90)^ 
defeated Mohammad b. Zayd the *Alid of Tabaristan,“ 
and brought under his sway the whole . territory from 
the Great Desert to the Persian Gulf, and from the 
borders of India to near Baghdad. His power was most 
firmly established in Transoxiana, where Bukhara and , 
Samarkand became the centre of civilisation, learning, art, 
and scholarship for a large part of the Mohaminadan 
world. His successors were weakened by rebellions in 
Khurasan and Sijistan and by the growing power of 
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the Buwayhids, In half a century they were restricted 
to little more than Transoxiana and Xhnrasan, whilst 
the real power fell more and more into the hands of 
the Turkish slaves with whom they filled their Court. 
One of these, Alptigm, founded the dynasty of the 
Gha%nmoids^ which in 994 succeeded to the Samanid 

territory south of the Oxus. ITortli of the river their 
power was curtailed by the ilah Khans of Turkistan, 
who had acquired the leadership of the Turkish tribes 
from Targhana to the borders of China, and after in- 
vading Transoxiana and taking Bukhara in 99D {S80\ 
finally put an end to the Samanid dynasty in 999 {$89)) 
though Ibrahim -Muntasir continued to fight for the 
throne till 1104 {895), 


Kasr I b. Al,imad 

Isma‘il b. Ahmad 

Ahmad b. Isma‘il 

Kasr ir b. Ahmad . , . 

Nuh I b. . , . , . 

Abd-al-Malik i b. Nuh . , . 

Mansur i b. Niih 

Kuh ii b. Mansur 

Mansur ii b. Kuh ii . , . . 

‘Abd-al-Malik ii b. Kuh ii . 

{Khms of Turhistm ; Ghaznawid$] 


striJscYKYs 
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a 320-tf. 560 55. ILAK KHANS c. 932--^c. 1166 

OF THBKISTAN 

The history of these Khaas is very meagrely recorded. 
They appear to have united the Turkish tribes east of 
Farghana under their authority towards the end of the 
tenth century, when they had already become Muslims. 
Their capital was at first Kashghar, but after the conquest 
of Transoxiana from the Sarnanids in 999 {889) liak Nasr 
ruled his tribesmen, who roamed from the Caspian as 
far as the borders of China, from Bukhara. An attempt 
to seize the pro^dnces south of the Oxus was signally 
defeated by Mahmud of Ghazna in 1007 {398), and 
henceforward the llak Khans were restricted to Trans- 
oxiana, Kashghar, and Eastern Tartary. Under their 
rule, many tribes established themselves in Transoxiana 
and were afterwards pressed forward into Persia: such 
as the celebrated Turkoman tribe of the Seljuh, - The 
succession and chronology of the Khans of Tiirkistan arc 
exceedingly uncertain, and the following list is merely 
tentative.^' 

* From Dorn, Inventaire des Mommies de VInstitui des Imgms 
orientaUs du MinisUre des Affaires Rtrangeres, Appendice {Peters- 
burg, 1881 ). 
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‘Abd-al-Kaiim Satuk 
Muaa b. Satuk 

t 383 — 4 Sliihdb-a7-dawla Ilarun Buglira. Khan b. Siilayniaii 
389 — 400 Abu-l-Hosayn Nasr i b. ‘All 
40 L — 407 Kutb-aAdawla Abu-Xasr Ahmad i b. ‘AIi 
403 — 408 Sliaraf-a^-dlii Tughan Khan b. ‘Ali 

Abu-l-^Iuzaffar Arslan Khan i b. ‘Ali 
f 423 Yfisuf Kadr Khan i 

‘121 — 425 Sbaraf-aAdawla Abu-Shujil' Arslan Khan ii 
425 — 435 Mahmud i Biighra Khan 


In the JFesi 

Cliaghratigin 

440 — 460 Abu - 1 “ Muzalfar ‘Iniad - - daivla Ibrahim TiifghaJ 

or Tal’kaj Khan b. Nasr 
t 472 Bbams-al-Mulk Nasr ii b. Tafkaj 
Khidr Khun b. Tafkaj 
t 488 Ahmad Klian ii b. Khidr 
t 490-5 Mahmud Klian ii 
t 495 Kadr Khan ii b. ‘Omar b. Ahmad 

Malimud Arslan Khan iii b. Sulaynifin 
Abu-1-Ma‘ali Hasan Tigin b. ‘Ali 
H,nkn-a?-din Mahmud Khan iii b. Arslan 
6', 558 Kilij Tafghaj Khan b. Mohammad 

Jahil-a^-din ‘Ali Gmkan b. liasan Tigin 


In the Bmt. 

439 — 55 Tnghril Khun b. Yusuf Kadr Khan 
455 Tigliril Tigin b. Tnghril 
455? — 490 Harun Bughra Khan b. Yusuf Kadr Khan 
Niir-aAduwla Abmad h. Arslan Khan 
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ZIYARIDS 
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and Xabiis was even exiled for 18 years {S71 — 889) 
by tbe Biiwaybid Mu*ayyid-a/-dawla. On liis return, 
however, lie recovered Gilan as well as bis former 
provinces, in wbicli bis sons succeeded him, until dis- 
possessed by the Ghaznawids. 


316 

MardawTj h. Ziyar 

. ■ ■■ 

928 

323 

Zahir-a^-clawla Abu-Mausur Waslimagir 

935 

3o6 

Bistun .... 


967 

366 

Sliamri-al-Ma‘ali Kabus 


976 

403 

Falak-al-Ma^ali Maniiclialir . 


1012 

420 

Aniishirwan (Dara?) . 

. 

1029 

I 

os 

ZIYAE 

i 


—1042 

Marc 

awlj 

2. wLbmagir 



3. Bistun 

4. Kabiis 

■ 1 



5. Minuebahr 

6. Ailiisbmvan (Dara?) 


[Ghctznaivids] 
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c, 348-406 57. HASAITWAYHIDS c. 969-1016 

(KCJEDISTAN) 

Hasanwayh b. -Hosayn -Barzikan! was the chief of one 
of the Kurdish tribes which, like the Marwanids, began 
to make themselves prominent in the tenth century ; 
before the middle of which he had possessed him- 
self of a large part of Kurdistan, including the towns 
of Binawar, Hamadlian, Kahawand, the fortress of 
Sarmaj, etc. His power was so considerable that the 
Euwayhids did not disturb him, and^ at his death 
Adud-a^dawla of that dynasty, after annexing his 
dominions, appointed Badr b. Hasanwayh as governor 
over his late father’s pro^dnce. Badr still further 
enhanced the dignity and authority of his family, 
and was decorated by the Caliph with the title of 
Hasir-aZ-dawla. His grandson Zahir, who succeeded 
him in 1014 {Ij.05)f only kept his position for a year, 
after which he was expelled by Shams -a/-dawla the 
Bmoayhid^ and was shortly afterwards killed. 

c, 348 Hasanwayh b, -Hosayn . . . . e. 959 

369 Kasir-a^-diii Abii-^-ISrajmBadr b. Hasamvayh 979 

405 Zalxir b. Hilal (t 405) b. Badr . . , 1014 

—406 —1015 
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320-4:4:1 58. BUWAYHIDS 932—1055 

(SOITTIIEBK PERSIA AND -‘IRAK) 

Biiwayli, relented to be a descendant of tlic ancient 
Kings of Persia, was the chief of a warlike clan of tlic 
kiglilanders of Daylam, and like most of his countrymen 
had taken part in the frequent \Yars which disturbed 
the provinces bordering on the Caspian. Like them, also, 
he had transferred his services from the Samanids to 
the rising chieftain Mardawij the Ziyarid about 930 {318), 
and his eldest son ‘Ali (‘Imad-aWawla) had been gTanted- 
by Mardawlj the government of Karaj. All, mth the 
help of troops from Daylam and Grllaii, soon extended 
his authority southwards, occupied Ispahan for a time, 
and annexed Arrajan 932 {3!W) and Kubmidijan {Si^l), 
whilst his brother Hasan (llukn-a^dawla) drove the Arab 
garrison out of Kazirun, The two brothers then pushed 
on to the eastward, and joined by the third, Ahmad 
(Mudzz-aAdawla), seized Shiraz {32^). The Calijih was 
forced to recognize them as his lieutenants, and when 
Mudzz-aJ-dawla, working his way westward from Kiman, 
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and reducing the province of -Ahwaz (or Khuzistan), 
entered Baghdad itself in 945 the Caliph -Mustakfi 

not only bestowed the honorific titles of ^Imad, Eukn, 
and Mnfizz a?-dawia on the three brethren, but granted 
Mu fizz the rank and style of Umar a ^ or Premier 

IN^oble, a dignity which was held by many subsequent 
members of the family. It is a mistake to say that they 
were ever given the title of Stilt an, for they never styled 
themselves so on their coinage, but used the titles Amir 
and Main, Their authority, nevertheless, was as absolute 
as any Sultan’s in Baghdad, and the Caliphs were their 
abject puppets, though treated with outward homage, in 
spite of the Buwayhids’ Shifite proclivities. How the 
brothers and their descendants divided Persia and -Trak 
among themselves is shown in the following tables, as 
well as the intricate history of the dynasty permits* 
Division among the princes encouraged aggression, and 
the "wide dominions of the Buwayhids fell peacemoal 
to the Ghaznawids, KuhwatjMds, and Seljuh, 
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I. OF FAES 

320 ‘Imad-a?-dawla Abu-l-^Iasan ‘Ali . . 932 

338* ‘Afliid-a?-dawla Abu-Slmja‘ Kliusru . . 949 

372* Sliaraf-a^-dawla Abu-l-Fawaris Sbir Zayd . 982 

379 Samsain-a^-dawla Abii-Faliiijar -Marziiban . 989 

388* (of -‘Irak) .... 998 

403* Siiltim-a/-duwla Abii-Slmja* . . . 1012 

415* ‘Iniad-a/-dm Abu-Kiilinjar -Marzuban . 1024 

440* Abu-jNTasr Ivliusru Firuz -Kabim . . . 1048 

^417 . . ~105o 

* Also ruling -‘Irak, etc., see next list. 


II. OF .‘lEAK, -AHWAZ, AND FIRMAN 
820 Mu‘izz-a?-dawla Abu-l-Hosajm Ahmad. . 932 

350 ‘Izz-aZ-dawla Bakbtiyar .... 967 

367 Adud-id-dawla (of Mrs) .... 97T 

372 Skaraf-al~daivla (of Fdrs) .... 982 

379 Baha-a7-dawla Abu-Nasr Firnz . . . 989 

403 MtaU’^al-daivla (of Mrs) . '. . , 1012 

BiriBFi) movmcBS: 

-‘IRAK 

411 Miisharrif-aZ-dawla 1020 

416 JaM-a^-dawla ...... 1025 

435 ^Imad-a\'-dm (of Mrs) 1043 

440 Ahu-^Kmr KJmsm Mrdz (of Mtrs) , . 1048 

—447 — 1055 

KIRMAN 

403 Kawani-a^dawla Abu-l-Fawaris . . . 1012 

419 ^Imad-a\-dm (of Furs) .... 1028 

440 Abu-Mansur Fiiliad Sattun ... . 1048 

—448 \ ^1056 
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III. OF -RAYY, HAMABHAN, AND ISPAHAN 

320 Riikn-a^-dawla Abii-^Ali Hasan , . , i 

366- Mii*ayyicl-a?-dawla Abu-Maus-ur {Ispalmn 

only) . . , . . . . I 


Fakbr - aZ - dawla Abn-1- Hasan ‘Ali {lidding 
Ispahan 873) . . . 

Majd-a?-da^vla Abn-Talib Biistam [deposed 
by Mahmud of Ghazm) . 


Sliams-a?-dawla Abn -Tiihir [ManiadMn only) 
Sama-a^-dawla Abu-1 -IJasan [deposed by Ibn- 
Kdhwayh) . . . . , . 


\Kaku)ayh%ds ; Ghaznaivids ; Seljilhsl 






GEOGEAPHICAL MSTEIBUTIOK OF THE Bin\’'ATHIDS 


FAES 

KIIISIAX, -‘AHmZ, -*IRA1 

J -EAYY, 
HAMADHAl- 

larAllAN 

S20 ‘Imad-a^-dawia 

320. Mu‘izz-a?-dawla 

j 320 Euku-a?-dawla 

^Adud-a?-daAvla 






356 ‘Izz-a?-dawla 






366 

Fa,khr-a^ 

dawla 

366 

Miranid- 

a^-dawla 


367 (‘Adud) 

372 Sliaraf-a^-dawiu 

373 


379 Samsam-a/-diiAvla 

379 Balia-a^-dawia 



388 (Baku) 



387 

Slianis-a^- 

dawia 

387 Majd" 
ai^-xtola 

398 

wayMds) 

403 Sultrm-a^dawla 


(kieman) 
403 JKa.- 
T\axm-a^-d. 

1 - ■' .;■ ■■ 


411 Mu- 




sliamf-a/-d. 


412 Sama- 


415 ‘Iiuad-a^-din 

416 Jalal- 


a/-dawl{i 



aZ-d. 


414 (luU'^ 
kmyhuk) ■ 

420 



419 (‘Imad) 



if 


435 




440 Klmsru Firuz 
"”447 {Se/Juks) 

440 f ullad 
— Sattma 

m *1 
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Bd8-m 59. KAKWAYHIDS 1007—1051 

(KUEDISTAN) 

Molianimad b. Dushmanzar, knoTm as Ibii-Kakwayhj 
•was first cousin to Majd-aWawla tbe Biiwayliicl, of 
ITamadhan, whose dominions he annexed by the 
deposition of Sama-a^dawla in 1023 (4^4), He had 
preriously taken Ispahan in 1007 {S98). The family 
continued to rale in Ispahan, Hamaclhan, Yazd, IS'aha- 
wand, etc., until their conquest by the Seljfilc Tughril 
Beg in 1051 (MS). 


A.H. 

398 ^Alri-a/-da\Tla Abii-Ja^far Moliammad 

433 Zahir-a^-din Abii-Mansur Faramarz 


KAKWAYH 


Diisbmanzar 


daughter Fakbr-aif-diwla 
j the .Biiwayhid 

Majd-aZ-da^yla 


1. ‘Ala-aif-d. Mohammad 


2, Faramarz 


Karchasp 
(of Haniadhau 
and Yahawand) 


Aliu^Barh 
(of .Natanza) 


{^Scljuks} 
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A,H. A.D. 

429-^700 60. THE SELJUE:^ 1037-1300 

(WESTERN ASIA) 

Tlie adrent of the Seljukian Turks forms a notable 
epoch in Mohaminadan history. At the time of their 
appearance the Empire of the Caliphate had vanished. 
What had once been a realm united under a sole Moham- 
madan ruler was now a collection of scattered dynasties, 
not one of which, save perhaps the Patimids of Egypt 
(and they were schismatics) was capable of imperial 
sway. Spain and Africa, including the important pro- 
vince of Egypt, had long been lost to the Caliphs of 
Baghdad; northern Syria and Mesopotamia were in the 
hands of turbulent Arab chiefs, some of whom had 
founded dynasties; Persia was split up into the numerous 
governments of the Buwayhid princes (whose Shi^ite 
opinions left little respect for the puppet Caliphs 
of thoii' time), or was held by sundry insignificant 
dynasts, each ready to attack the other and thus con- 
tribute to the general weakness. The prevalence of 
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scnism increasea tne aisniiion ot the various provinces 
of the vanished Empire. A drastic remedy vp-as needed, 
and it was found in the invasion of the Turks. Those 
rude nomads, unspoilt by town life and civilised in- 
difference to religion, embraced Islam with all the 
fervour of their uncouth souls. They came to the rescue 
of a dying State, and revived it. They swarmed over 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor, devastating 
the country, and exterminating every dynasty that existed 
there ; and, as the result, they once more reunited 
Mohammadan Asia, from the western frontier of 
Afghanistan to the Mediterranean, under one sovereign; 
they put a new life into the expiring zeal of the 
Muslims, drove back the re - encroaching Byzantines, and 
bred up a generation of fanatical Mohammadan warriors, 
to whom, more than to anything else, the Crusaders 
owed their repeated failure. This it is that gives the 
Seljuks so important a place in Mohammadan history. 

The Seljuks, or Saljiddds, were the descendants of 
Seiju]^ b. Yakak, a Turkoman chieftain in the service of 
one of the Khans of Turkistan. Seljiik migrated from the 
Kirghiz steppes with all his clan to land in the province 
of Bukhara, where ho and his people enthusiastically 
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embraced Islam. He and Ms sons and grandsons took 
part in tke wars between the Samanids, tbe Ilak Kbans, 
and Habmud of Gbazna, and tbe brothers Tugbril Beg 
and Cbagar Beg eventually became strong enough to 
venture upon the invasion of Khurasan at the head of 
their wild Turkoman tribes, and after several victories 
over the Ghaznawid armies succeeded in taking the chief 
cities. Ill 1037 {I{.29) the public prayer was said in 
the name of Chagar Beg Dawud, ^ King of Kings/ in 
the mosques of Merv, while his brother Tugbril Beg was 
similarly proclaimed in Kayshapur. Balkh, Jurjan, Tabari- 
sttln, and Khwarizm were speedily annexed; the Jihal, 
Haiuadhrin, Blnawar, Hulwan, -Bayy, and Ispahan followed 
7), and in 1055 (4^7) Tugbril Beg entered Baghdad 
itself, and had Ms name proclaimed as Sultan in the city 
of the Caliph. 

Other Turkish tribes came to swell their armies, and 
the whole of western Asia, from the borders of Afghanistan 
to the frontier of the Greek Empiire in Asia Minor and 
of the Batimid Caliphate of Egypt, became united under 
the rule of the Seljubs before 1077 {/pfO), 

Tugbril Beg, Alp-Arslan, and Malik Shah held supreme 
sway over the whole of this vast Empire, hut after the 
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death of the last, civil -war sprang up between the brothers 
Bargiyaruk and Mohammad, and separate branches of the 
Seljuk family attained virtual independence in different 
parts of the -widely scattered dominions, although the 
main line stni preserved a nominal suzerainty do-wn to 
the death of Sinjar, the last ‘Great Seljuk’ (-whoso rale 
-was almost confined to Ehurasan) in 1157 (552). The 
Seljuks of Kii-man, of -‘Irak, of Syria, and of -Rum 
or Asia Minor, were the chief suh-di-^isions of the family, 
hut individual members of it ruled in Adharbljan, 
Tukharistan, and other provinces. In the East, the Seljuk 
empire succumbed before the attack of the Khwarizm 
Shah; in Adharbljan, Ears, Mesopotamia, and Diyar-Bafcr 
it was supplanted by dynasties founded by Seljul? officers, 
or Atabegs, but in -Rum it smwived until the beginning 
of the power of the ‘Othmanll Turks in 1800. 


{To face p, 152) 


SEIJXTK 


iim-u 


(GREAT SEUUKS) 


Beg iJaiaul I. TrOHRIL BE(-^ 


(SEUUKS OF KIRMAN) 


II. ALB-ARSLAX 


:SEUUKS OF SYRIA) 


i. K award 


f. MAIAK 8 HAII Tutush ^ Tukusli 

i I ‘ Tuh]uirhtan'< 


-J I . - K 

iv. Sultan Shall v, Turan Shah ii. Kirmaii Shdh 


i b. Ridwan Diikfik 

;i''" ' . ^ I ^ ' ■( ,, .. 

HOlYATtrK VL MOHAAIMAD VII. STX.JAR IV. AlAHMUD 

■.SEUUKS : OF ~MRAK) 




vi. Iran Shah iii. Xlosavn vii. Arslan Shah i 


I I ■ I 

i. Alahnuid S. Tiii^Iiril i. 4. Alasn'id 7. Snlayman Seljnk 

Shall SIfuk 


'fui f). Alalik (). AfahWii- 8 , Ar.ddu Shah 
Slifih mad I 


9. Tim-hril ii 


viii. Mohaininad i 


ix. Tng’hril Shah 

I 


TnghrU 


' ' I- 

Amlitn Fagtjhfi 


Kntliimhsli 

'SEUUKS OF -RUM ) 

I 

1 . Sulimnrm i 


2 . Kilij -Arslan I Dawud 


I I ^ 

3 . Malik Shah ii 4 . Mas‘u(l i 


0. Kilij -Arslan ii 

{SEUUKS OF 
ERZEROM)':;':,: 


xa. Arslan xb. Bahram Shah x^r. Turan 
Shah It I Shah ii 

xi. Alohammad 


6. Malik 7. Kny-Kliiisru i S. Snlayman ii Kaiwe a, Tnghril 
Shdh II r 


10 . Kay-Kawus I 11 , Kay-Kubdd i 9 . Kilij- /a JahTui 

j Ar.sirm III Shall 

12. Tvav-lvlmsru ii 


13. Kav-l\.awus ii 

“ I 

16 . Alas ‘ud II 


14. Kilij -Arslan IT 13/'/. Kay-Kuhad 

1-5. Knv-Klmsru iii 





8ELJUKS 


A.H. 



429 -~552 

A. GREAT SELJEKS 

1037—1157 

429 

Rukn-a?-dm Abu-Talib Tnghril Beg . 

1037 

465 

'^Adnd-a^-din Abu-Shnja‘ Alp- Arslan . 

. 1063 

465 

dalal-a^-din Abu-l-Fath Malik Shah . 

1072 

485 

JSTasir-a^-din Mahmud . 

1092 

487 

Rnkn-a^-din Abu-l-Muzaffar Bargiyaruk 

1094 

498 

Malik Shah ii 

1104 

498"" 

Ghiyath-a/~din Abu-Shuja‘ Mohammad 

1104 

511t 

Mudzz-a?-din Abu-l-Harith Sinjar 

1117 

— 552 

[Shfihs of Khwarizm'] 

—1157 

433 -583 

B, SELJEKS OF KIRMA27 

1041—1187 

433 

^Imad-aZ-din Kara- Arslan l^award Beg 

1041 

465 

Kirman Shah ..... 

1072 

467 

Hosayn 

1074 

467 

Rukn-a/-dm Sultan Shah 

1074 

477 

Turan Shah 

1084 

490 

Iran Shah 

1097 

494 

Arslan Shah 

1100 

536 

Mughith-aZ-din Mohammad i 

1141 

551 

( 

Muhyi-aZ-din Tnghril Shah . 

Bahram Shah \ 

1156 

563 < 

Arslan ii Shah > (rivals) 

Turkan Shah ) 

1167 

583 

Mohammad ii . . . 

[^Ghuzz Tui'konums~\ 

. 1187 

* Mohammad had been at open war with Bargiyaruk 

for many years 

before the latter’s death. 


t Sin jar ' 

bad been governor of Khurasan for twenty years before his 

accession- as 

Great Seljdk. 
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WEBTERF ASIA 


A.H. 


A D. 

487—511 

0: SELJUKS OP SYPJA 

1094—1117 

487 

Tiitiisli b. A]p-Ai*slaii .... 

1094 

488 

Ptichvan b. Tiitusli {at Aleppo) 

1095 


(Dulj-ak b Tutusb at Bamaaem 488-497) 


507 

Aip- Arslan -Akhras b. Bidwan 

1113 

508 

Sultan Skab b. Bid wan 

1114 

—511 


—1117 


[i?wreV/s, OrtuYuhl 


A.H. 


A.D. 

511—590 

B. SELJUKS OF -ailAK AXD 

1117—1194 


KTJEDISTAK 


511 

Mugbitb-a^-dln Mabmud 

1117 

525 

Gbiyath-aZ-din Bawucl. 

1131 

526 

Tiigbril I 

1132 

527 

Gbiyatli-a?-din Mas^^ud 

1133 

547 

Mu'm-a?-dm Malik Shah 

1152 

548 

Mohammad 

1153 

554 

Snlapnan Shah .... 

1159 

556 

Arslan Shah .... 

1161 

573 

Tugluil II . 

1177 

—590 

\BlmhB of EhimtTizwt\ 

—1194 
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A.H. 


■A.n. 

470—700 

E. SELJUKS OF -EUM 
(ASIA MIKOK) 

1077—1300 

470 

Siilayman i b. Kutlumish ♦ . 

1077 

479 

InterregnMm . . . . 

1086 

485 

Kill j -Arslan Dawud , . . 

1092 

oOO 

Malik Shall i . ... 

1106 

510 

Mas'ud I . . . . . 

1116 

5ol* 

‘Izz-a?-din Kilij -Arslan II , 

1156 

584 

Kutb-a^-din Malik Shah ii . 

1188 

588 

Grhiyath-aZ-dm Kay-Khusru i . 

1192 

597 

Piikn-aZ-diu Sulayman ii . 

1200 

600 

Kilij - Arslan iii , . ... 

1203 

601 

Kay-Khusru i restored , . , . 

1204 

607 

^Izz-aZ-din Kay-Kawus I . . . 

1210 

616 

‘Ala -a /-din Kay-Kuhad i 

1219 

634 

GMyath-a/-dm Kay-Khnsrd ii 

1236 

643 

‘Izz-aZ-din Kay-Kawus Ilf , 

1245 

655 

Eulcn-aZ-din Kilij -Arslan IV. 

1257 

666 

GrMyath-a/-dln Kay-Khusru m . 

1267 

682 

Ghiyatli-a/-dmMas‘udiiJ . . 

1283 

696 

‘Ala-aZ-din Kay-Kubad n . . . 

1296 

o 

o 

1 


—1300 


\_2ror(goU^ ^Othmnll Turks, eie.] 


* Jiilij- Arslan survived till 588, but divided Ms domiinons among Ms 
sous some years eai'lier. 

t In conjimetion with bis brothers Kill j -Arslan iii and Kay-Kiibad. 

J MasMd was allowed by the Mongol Abaga to govern Siwas, Arzan- 
jiinand Erzerum, from the death of Ms father Kay-Kawus in 677, during 
the nominal sovereignty of Ms cousin Kay-Khusru iir, whom he succeeded 
in 682. Mas^ud appears to have been restored to his kingdom on the 
deposition of his nephew Kay-Kiibad in 700, and to have reigned for four 
years ; but the last four Seljuks were merely governors under the Mongols 
of Persia. 
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WESTERN ASIA 


- : A.D. , ■ ' 

cm-560 60A. DAinSHMANDIDS c 1097-1165 
(SiViMS, CAESAREA, MALATIA) 

Whilst the Seljfiks Trere extending their empire in 
Asia ATinoi’, another Turkish chief, Grumishtigln, son of 
Danishmand, established his po’srer in Cappodoeia over 
the cities of Siwas (Sebaste), Kaj-sarlya (Caesarea), and 
Malatlya (Afelitene), near Trhieh last place he inflicted a 
sanguinary defeat upon the Pranks. His successors 
played a distinguished part in the wars of the Crusades, 
but the dynasty was soon absorbed in its gi'eater Selju^ 


iieiglibour. 


A,H. 

Mohammad i GamisMigm h. Tiln Biiaishmand 

A.2>. 

499 

Ghazi b. Gumislitigiii 

1105 

529 

Mohammad ii. b. Gbazi .... 

1134 

637 

Dhu-Z-Niiii b. Mohammad ii » . , 

1142 

660 

Yaghi {or Ya‘kub) Arslan b. Ghazi 

Ibrahim b. Mobammad ii . . , 

1165 


[xSelJilks of 



IX. THE ATABEGS 




(SEUUK OFFICERS) 




S>EC. XII— Xll! 


61. 


BUR IDS ATABEGS OF 

DAMASCUS 

62. 

A 

ZANGIDS H >. 

-MOSIL 


B 

»» n 1 ) 

ALEPPO 


C 

If II If 

SINJAR 


D 

I, 

-jazTra 

63, 


begtigTnids 

ARBELA 

64. 

A 

ORTUKIDS OF KAYFA 



B 

„ maridFn 


66, 


SHAHS OF ARMENIA 


66. 


ATABEGS OF ADHARbTjAN 


67. 


SALGHARIDS, ATABEGS OF 

PARIS 

68. 


HAZARASPIDS, ATABEGS OF LURiSTAN 

69. 


SHAHS OF KHWARIZM 


70. 


KUTLUGH KHANS OF KIRMAN 



IX. THE ATABEGS 


(SELJUK OFFICEES) 

SiEC. XII—XIII 

The Seljuk Empire was a military power, and the 
army on which it depended was commanded by Turkish 
slayes. Free men could not be trusted with the highest 
commands or the rule of distant provinces ; it was 
necessary to rely on the fidelity of purchased slaves 
brought up at the court in close relations with the 
Seljuk princes. Every Seljuk had a following of mam- 
luks, generally brought from Kipchak, who filled the 
chief offices of the court and camp, and eventually won 
their manumission by hard service. The inevitable result 
of this system was the supplanting of the senile master 
by the virile slave. As the Seljuks grew weak and 
their empire broke up into sub-divisions, their mamluks, 
who had fought their battles for them, became the 
guardians or regents (Atahegs) of their youthful heirs, 



and speedily esclianged the delegated fnnction lor the 
privileges of sovereignty. In this way Tughtiglnj a 
mamluk of the Seljuk Tntnsh, was appointed Ataheg 
over his youthful heir Diikak, and on his death assumed 
full sovereign powers at Damascus. ^Imiid-a^-dm Zangi, 
founder of the Atahegs of -Mosil and Alejjpo, etc., was 
the son of a slave of the third Seljuk Sultan Malik Shah; 
the Adharbijan Atahegs sprang fi'om a Kipchak mamluk 
of Mas‘ud the Seljuk Sultan of -‘Irak ; Anushtigm, 
ancestor of the Khwarizm Shahs, was cupbearer to Sultan 
Malik Shah ; Ortuk and Salghar, founders of dynasties in 
Diyar-Bakr and Fars, were Seljuk officers; and the 
Begtiglnids, Hazaraspids, and Kutlugh Khans were 
officers of the slaves of the Seljuks. In the twelfth 
century the whole Seljuk empire, save Anatolia, was 
in the hands of these captains of their hosts, who form a 
distinct group of dynasties. 



BURIDB 
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AH. A.l>. 

497-^549 61. BtJEIDS 1103—1154 

(ATABEGS OE BAMASCIJS) 

Tuglitigm — one of the numerous officers who held 
command in the Seljuk armies, became Atabegs or regents 
of the younger Seljuk princes, and eventually usurped their 
power — was an enfranchised mamluk of Sultan Tutush, 
and afterwards, 1095 was appointed Atabeg of his 

son Bukak, the Seljuk prince of Damascus, whom he 


succeeded. 



A.H. 


A.D. 

497 

Sa}i-al- Islam 2aliir-a?^d!ii Tughtigm . 

1103 

522 

Taj-al-Miiluk Buri . . 

1128 

526 

Shams-al-Mul-uk Ismaffi . . 

1132 

629 

SMhab - a ^-din Mahmud , ; ' . 

1134 

533 

Jamai-a^ dm Mohammad . . . 

1138 

534 

Mujir-a^-din Abak (or Anaz, f 564) 

1139 

— 


—1154 


[Zangids]: 


1. Tugbtigitt 


2. Biiri 


3. Isnia‘il 


4. Mabmud 5. Mobaminad 
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ATABEGB 


A.H. A.D. 

62. ZAJBGmS 112T—1250 

(ATlBEGS OF MESOPOTAMIA AND SYIUA) 

Tlie Atabeg ’Imrxd-a^-din Zaiigl was tbe son of Aksimkiir 
tbe Hajib (cliambeiiain), a Turkish slave of Malik Shall, 
and from 1085 to 1094 (47^-4-57) lieutenant of Tiitush at 
Aleppo, against wliom he rebelled, and was slain. Zangi 
was appointed governor of -‘Irak, including Sagiidad, in 
1127 (d2i), and in the same year annexed -Mosil, Sinjar, 
-Jazira and liarran, and then Aleppo (52^) and other 
Syrian cities. He especially distinguished himself as the 
champion of the Muslims against the Crusaders, and was 
the true forerunner of Saladin. On his death his dominions 
were di^uded between Ms sons Xur-aZ-dm Mahmud, another 
famous anti -crusader, who held Syria, and Sayf-aJ-dIn 
Gliazi, who ruled in -Mosil and Mesopotamia. In the 
next generation the Syrian branch died out; but a new 
offshoot had been established at Sinjar; whilst a fourth 
sub-dynasty sprang up somewhat later at -JazTra. The 
Sinjar line gave place to the Ayyiibids in 1221 {618); 
the others came under the rule of Lu*lu*, the slave and 
vezir of the last of the -Mo^til Zaiigids, until all were 
absorbed in the empire of the Mongols. 


ZANGIDS 
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A.H. 


A.B. 

521—631 

xi. ATiBEGS OF -MOSIL 

1127—1234 

521 

‘Imad-a?-dm Zangi {with Aleppo) 

1127 

541 

Sayf-a/-dm Ghazi i , . . . 

1146 

544 

Iyutb-a^“dlii Modiid . 

1149 

565 

Sayf-a^-din Gliazi ii . . . . 

1169 

576 

‘Izz-aZ-dln Mas^iid r . . . . 

1180 

589 

Xur-a^-din Arslan Sliah. i . 

1193 

607 

'Izz-a?-dm ]Mas‘Od ii . 

1210 

615 

Nur-a^-diii xVrslan Shah ii . 

1218 

616 

iNasir-a^-dm Mahmud .... 

1219 

631 

Badr-a/-dln Ludu* .... 

1233 

657 

Isma‘il b. Liriir . . . . . 

1259 

—660. 

[Mongols) 

—1262 

541 — 577 

B. ATABEGS OF SYRIA 

1146—1181 

641 

Nur-a?-din Mahmud b. Zangi 

1146 

569 . 

-Salih Isma^Il 

1173 

—577 


—1181 

\Atabegs of -Mo.nl and Sinjdr, 577 ; then AgyuhidSi 579] 

566— 617 

C, ATABEGS OF SINJlR 

1170—1220 

566 

‘Iiaad-aZ-dm Zangi b. Modud 

1170 

594 

Kiitb-aZ-din Mohammad 

1197 

616 

Tmad-a7-din Shahanshah 

1219 

616 

Mahmud [or ‘Omar) .... 

1219 

—617 

[Ayyubids] 

—1220 

576^648 

B. ATiBEGS OF -JAZIRA 

1180—1250 

576 

Mn‘izz-a7-din Sinjar Shah . 

1180 

605 

Mn‘izz-a?-dm Mahmud 

1208 


-Mas‘ud ...... 

. 12.a?^ 

—648 

[Ayyubids] 

—1250 
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A.H. ' ' • . , , , ' 

639-^630 63. BEGTIGn^IDB llU-^m2 

(ATlBEGS OF AEBELA, ETC.) 

In 1144 {5S9) ^Imad-aMlii Zangi apxiointecl one of Ms 
Turkish oiScers, Zayn-aZ-dln *AiI Kuehiik b. Eegtigln, 
to be his viceroy at -Mosil, and in 1149 placed 

Sinjar and afterwards Harrdn, Takrit, Irbil (Arbela), etc., 
under his authority. On Za 3 Ti~a/-dTn’s death at Irbil in 
1167 (^SS)j his elder son Miixaffar-a^-din Kukbiiri fled 
to Harran, whilst Irbil passed to the younger son Zayn- 
a/-din Yusuf, under the tutorship of the Ainir Mujahid- 
a7-din Ea'imriz. On Yusuf *s death in 1190 (oS6% Saladin, 
who then exercised supreme influence over Syiia and 
Mesopotamia, appointed Muzaffar-a^-dln Eukburi as his 
brother’s successor at Irbil and Bbahrazur, but gave bis 
former governments of Harran, -Eiiha (Edessa) and Su- 
maysat to his own nephew Taki-a^-dln ^Omar. Kukburi 
died in 1232 (690), and being without sons bequeathed 
Irbil to tbo ^Abbasid Calix)h. 


639 

Zayn-a^-din ^Ali Kiichuk b. Begtigin . 

1144 

603 

Zayn-a^-dm Yiisuf b. ‘Ali (at Irbil) t686 , 

1167 

563 

Miizaflar-a^-din Kukburl b. Ali (at ^larran) . 

1167' 

586 

>j j? yj (^t Irbil) 

1190 

-~-630 


•--1232 


thenMongolil 
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SELJUK OFFICERS 


A.U. A.n. 

495^712 64. ORTUKIDS 1101-4312 

(DiYAR-BAKIt) 

Ort'uk b, Aksabj tlie founder of this dynasty, was a 
Turkoman officer in tlie Seljuk armies, and was appointed 
governor of Jemsaleni wkeii tlie Holy City was conquered 
by liis commander Tutiish the Seljuk Sultan of Damascus. 
Ortuk’s sons Subman and il-Ghuzi, both famous in the 
wars with the Latin piinces of Palestine succeeded to 
their father’s post in 1091 0-84), imtil the city was 
annexed by the Patimid Caliph in 1096 {489)^ when they 
retired to Edessa (-Euha) and -Hrak respectively. In 1101 
{495) li-Ghazi was appointed prefect of Baghdad by the 
Seljuk Sultan Moljammad, and in the same year Sukman 
was made governor of Hisn Kayfa in Diyar-Bokr, to which 
he added Maiidin a year or two later. In 1108 (56?;^), 
however, Maridln was transferred to his brother Il-GhazI, 
and henceforward there were two collateral lines of 
Ortukids, at Eayfa and at Maridin. The Ka}’fa branch, 
after the warlike exploits of Sukman against Baldwin and 
Jocelin, settled down into tranquil ohscuiity, hastened to 
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pay homage to Saladm, when his power became threaten- 
ing, and were rewarded with the addition of the city of 
Amid to their territory in 1183 (d7P), nntii their line 
was suppressed by the Ayyuli^ -Xamil in 1231 
A minor branch of the Xayfa family governed Khartapirt 
(Quart-Pierre) in Piyar-Bahr from 1127 {62T) to 1223 
(d.PP). il-G-ham, the founder of the Maridm line, and 
one of the most redoubtable of Muslim warriors against 
the Crusaders, gained possession of Aleppo in 1117 (dil), 
and in 1121 {filo) was also invested with the govern- 
ment of Mayyafarikin (in Piyar-Bakr) by the Seljuk 
Sultrm Mahmud. Maridin and Mayyafarikin continued 
to be held by his descendants, the latter until 1184 
the former until their submission to Timur and 
absorption by the Kara-Kuyunli in 1408 {811) \ but the 
Maridm Amirs ceased to he of importance after the 
Ayyuhid supremacy was established in Syria and Meso 
potamia. Aleppo fell 1123 {517) to another Ortukid 
chief, Balak b. Bahram, who had also held Ana (4P7) 
and Zhartapirt {515), and was a prominent leader in 
the wars with the Crusaders. 



ORTUKIDS 


A. OlTrEIBS OF EAYFA 


3l'tt^!ii-aAdawia Siikmaii i . 
Ibralilai ■ , 

I'i.ukn-af-dawk DawM .. 
Faklir-af-diE Kara* Arslan . 
Xur-aAtlin Moliammad: 

K iitk-a^dm Sukman ■ ii 
Xasir-a/-diii ^rahniM . 
,Kiika*aAdm AfodM ♦ ■ .. 


B. OBTrKmS' OF MlEIDIN 


502 Xajm-a^dlii li-OliazI . . * 

516 yusani*aAdm Timurtasli 

647 Xajm-a^-diii Alpi . 

572 Kiitb-a^diu Il-Ghazi . 

580 Hnsam-a^dm YfilnJc-ArsIan . 

«j. 597 Xasir-a/-dm Ortnk-Ai'slan -Mansur 

637 Akpii-aZ-din Ghazi I -Sa*id . . 

658 Knra-Arsian -Mnzaffur 

c. 691 Shams-aZ-din I)awud . 

693 Kajm-aAdin Gliazi ii -l^tansur . 

712 *Inirid-a?-din ‘iUi Alp! 

712 Shams-a/-dTn Salih 

765 Ahmad -Alansiir . . 

769 Mahmud -Salilj . . . ■ . 

769 Dawud -Muza'ffar 

778 Majd-aAdfn ‘Isa -?ahir 

809 §aiih 

—811 [I^Cara Ku^tmli] 
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iEMMJIA 



SiilcTiiuii -XeIMj so called because lie was once tbe 
slave of Iiiilb-aZ-diE Isiiia.^il, the Seljuk goveriior of Maraud 
ill AdkarbiJaE, Avrested the town of -IClialat in Armenia 
from the Marwanids in 1100 and Ms descendants 

and their marnluks coutiniied to govern this region for a 
eeatiiiy until their conquest by the A^ifuhkk in 1207. 


Snkman -Katbi. : . 

Zulxir-aZ-din Ibrahim Shah-Arman 
AhBiad , . 

Xasir-aZ-din Sukman ti 
:Sayf-a/-dia Begthanr . . 
Badr-aZ-din Aksimkiir , 
ytansar Mohammad 
qzz-ai?-dm Balbaa 


2. Ibrahim 


3. Ahmad 


4. Milkman ii 


0 . Beg'tiinm* 


3. Balban 6, Aksankur 7. Mohammad 

[A^yubids^ 

Dotted lines indicate the relationship hetween master and slave. 



adearbIjan 


1 slave fi'om Kipchak, rose in lavour ai 
I, tlie Soljuk Sultan of -‘Irak, and was 
i'OTemnient of Adharbljaii, togetlier with 
n-law*. J£is son Aloliamiuad 
Seljuk kingdom of -‘Irak as 
Mohammad’s brother Kizil- 
as his deputy in Adharhijan, 
created A.)ntr-al- 
riglitSj ■was 
who followed Mm, 


Ildigiz, a Ttirkisli 
the court of Has'ud 
finally granted the g< 
the Sultan’s widow 
was the virtual ruler of the 
well as of his own iiroviiice. 

Arslan, 'who had acted 
succeeded to his authority, and was 
Umara-, hut on his claiming sovereign 
assassinated, and his two nephews, 


gliams-a?-din Ildigiz . 
Mobauiiiiad -I^alila"svaii Jaliaa 
Kizil-Arslan ‘Otlunaii . 
Abu-Bakr * j * * 

Muzaftar-a^dTu XJzbeg * 


3. Kizil-Arslan 


2. Moliammad 


Kuthigh Indnj 5. 

ISUh of Ehwanzml 
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ATI BEGS 


- -'A.H. A.B. 

643-686 67. SALGHAEIDS 1148— 1287 

(ATABEOS OF FARIS) 

Salghar was the chief of a band of Turkomans who 
migrated into Khurasan, and after a career of rapine 
attached . themselyes to the Seljuk Tughrii Beg, who 
appointed Salghar one of his chamberlains. One of his 
descendants, Sunjiur h. M5dud, made himself master of the 
pro^ce of Ears in 1148 and founded a dynasty which 

lasted nearly a century and a hall. Ataheg Sakl became 
tributary to the Shah of Khwarizm, to whom he suiTendered 
Istakhr and Ashkuran ; and Ataheg Abu-lakr, in his 
turn, paid homage to Ogotai Khan the Mongol, and was 
rewarded with the title of Kutlugh Khan. The later 
Atabegs were merely vassals of the Mongols of Persia^ and 
the last of them, "the princess ^Abish, was the wife of 
Mangu-Timur, a son of\Hulagu. The poet Sa^di lived 
at the court of the Ataheg' Abu-Bakr, 
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A.H, 



A.U. 

543 

Siinkur* . . . 


1148 

557 

Zangi . . . . 


1162 

571 

Takla .... 


1175 

501 

Sa^d . . . . 


1195 

623 

Abii-Bakr . 


1226 

658 

Mohammad . 


1260 

660 

Mohammad Shah . 


1262 

660 

Seijiik Shall 


1262 

662 

hibish . . 

. 

1263 

-»686 

{^Mongols] 


—1287 


Modud 

1 



J. 

Suukur 

1 

2. Zan^ 




3. Takla 

4 . Sa‘d 

i 



5. Abii-Bakr 

1 

6. Mohammad 

Salghar 


7. Mohammad Shall 8. Seljuk Shah 

!' 

9, ‘Abish 


* Most of the Salgharids used the title Muzatar-a^-din. 
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-ATABEGB 


A.H. A.B. 

543-- 740 08, HA2:AEASFIDS 1148-1339 

(ATABEGS OF LfRISTAX) 

The founder of this line was Abu-Taliin a general who 
was sent by the SalgharitI Atubeg to led iico the Greater 
Luristan in 1148 (54- J), This original territory was aug- 
mented by a grant of the prorince of Klulzistan by the 
Mongol Abaga. The Atabeg Afrdsiyrib i seized Ispahan 
on the death of Argliun, but was speedily punished. This 
petty dynasty continued to rule till about 1039 {llfO). 
Many of the dates are uncertain. Their capital was 
IdaJ; but Yusuf Shah ii is recorded to have annexed 
Shustar, Hiiwayza, and -Basra. There %Tas also another 
petty dynasty of Atabegs, who governed the ZeBmr Luristan 
from the end of the 12th to the 16th century/^ 

^ For both dynasties see Sir Henry nowortli\s Mhiimj G the Mngols, 
Part IIL pp. 140, 406, 751-6. 
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A.n. 

643 

Ahu-Tahir h. Mohammad 

1148 

c?. 600 

jSTasrat-a^-dm Haztosp 

<?. 1203 

e. 650 

TaMa . . , . . 

c. 1252 

e. 657 

Shams-a^-dm Alp-Arghu 

1259 

673 

Ydsuf Shah i 

1274 

c. 687 

Afrasiyab i 

1288 

696 

Nasrat-aZ-din Ahmad . * . . 

1296 

733 

Eiilvn-a?-dln Yusuf Shah n . 

1333 

740 

Muzaffar-a?-dm Afrasiyab ii . 

1339 

756 

Shams-a^-din Hushang {or Nur-al-Ward) 

1355 

6*. 780 

Aiimad 

0 . 1378 , 

815 

Abu-Sa‘id 

1408 

o 

CS1 

CO 

Hosajm 

<?. 1417 

827 

Ghiyath-a?-dm 

1423 


Expelled hj Ibrahim b. Shah Eiikh 



1. Abu-Tahir 



■■ ■ ■ j- 

2. HAZAEASP 

1 


1 

3. Takla 

1 

4. Alp-Arghu 

1 


1 1 

5. Yusiif Shall i 7. Ahmad 


I 1 

6. Afrasiyiib i 8. Yusuf Shah ii 



.J . , f 

9. Afrasiyab li x 

1 1 



Nur-a?-Ward Hushang 



\^Tmurtds\ 
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A. II, A.D. 

4T0— 628 m. SHAHS OF KHWARIZM 10T7--1231 

A Turkish slave of Balkatigin of Gliaziuij named Aiiush- 
tigin, rose to he tlie cup-bearer of tlie Seljuk Sultan 
Malik Shall, who made Mm governor of Kbwarizm 
(Kliiva), a post to wMcb Ms son succeeded with the 
title of Khwurkm Bhah Atsiz was the first of the 
line to show any ambition for independence, but bis 
revolt in 1138 {53S) was punished by Ms expulsion 
from Khwarizm by Sultan Sinjar. Atsiz, however, shortly 
returned, and henceforward the Khwariziii. Shahs enjoyed 
sovereign power. Atsiz extended Ms authority as far 
as Jand on the Eiver Sihua (Jaxartes). Tukush added 
Khurasan, -Rayy and Ispahan to Ms dominions 1193-4 
{589-590\ and his son, the celebrated hllri-a^dln 
Mohammad, after a stubborn war with the Ghuriis in 
Khurasan, reduced the greater part of Persia by the 
year 1210 (6'd7), subdued Bukhara and Samarkand, and 
invading the territory of the Gur-Khan of Kiira-KMtay, 
seized his capital Otrar. In 1214 {611) he entered 
Afghanistan and took Ghazna, and then, having adopted 
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the ^Alid heresy {614) prepared to put an end to the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. His career of conquest was suddenly 
cut short by the appearance of the Mongol hordes of 
Chingiz Khan on his northern borders. Mohammad fled 
incontinently before this appalling swarm, and died in 
despair on an island of the Caspian Sea, 1220 {617). 
His three sons wandered for some time through the 
provinces of Persia, and one of them, Jaltil-aJ-dln, even 
visited India for two years ; ’ but after a decade of 
stirring adventures, during which he contrived to hold 
Adharbljaii from 622-8^ he was finally banished by the 
Mongols in 1231 {628), At one time the rule of the 
Khwarizm Shah was almost conterminous with the Seljuk 
empire, but this period of widest extent scarcely lasted 
a dozen years. 


A.H. 


A.D. 

c, 470 

Annditigm . . . . . 

. e. 1077 

490 

Kntb-a^“dm Moliainmad 

. ' 1007 

521 

Atstz 

1127 

551 

II-ArsIan 

1156 

568 

Sultan Shah Mahmud (f 589) 

1172 

568 

Tulmsh . . . . ' . 

1172 

596 

‘Ala- a/- din Mohammad . . . . 

1199 

617 

Jalai-a^din Mangbarti . . 

1220 

—628 


—1231 


12 
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619-703 70. KFTLUGH KHANS 1S22-1303 

(KIRMlN) 

Eurak Hajib, a native of Kara-Khitay, and an officer 
of ^Alfi-aZ-din tbe EdiwMzm Sbah, succeeding in estab- 
lishing Ms power in Kirman in 1222 (6'iP), during the 
period of anarchy which followed the overthrow of the 
Khwarizm Shah by Chingiz Khan; and his authority was 
confirmed by the Mongol Ogotay, who conferred upon him 
the title of Kiitlugli Khan, The dynasty kept within 
the limits of Kirman, and were loyal vassals of the 
Mongols of Fersuij two of whom married daughters of 
the family. The daughter of the last of the line 
married Mohammad the 3Iimffarid of Ears. 


Barak Hajib Kiitiugli Ivliaii . 
liuka-aZ-clTri Ivli5jat-al-Hakk 
Kiitb-ai^-clm Holiaiiiinad 
Kiitlugh Kliatua {ividoiv of prcced in ff) 
Jalal-a^-din SiiTurgliHtmisli . 
Saf\vnt-{{/-dIn Paclishiib Khatuii , 
.Talal-rJ-din Moliainniad Shall 
Kotb-a?“tlIn Sliali-Jahan 


\_JIoitgol governors till 741 ; then Muza;ffarids.‘\ 

* From S55 to G60 her son Hajjaj Snitan was the titular ruler. 
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KVTLVGU KHiXS 


1. Biimk Hajib 


Tmfkkfi 


Kiitb-a^dlii=4. Kutlugli Khatuu 


Hajjfij Sultan 5. Jalai-al-din 6. Sul\vat-a/-(i!u thmgUer- 
■1' ^ ' j /'"Abaga 

I ! li-Khaii 


7. Jaird-aZ-ilru 8. Kutb-a/-dm ihmfjhtiT li-Khrm 


Muhammad b. -Miwufi’ar 


X. THE SUCCESSORS OF THE SELJUKS 
IN THE WEST 


SMC. XIV-XIX 


AMIRS OF ASIA MINOR 


71. KARASl 

72. HAmFd 

73. KARMIYAN 

74. TAKKA 

75. SARU KHAN 

76. AYDFn 

77. MANTASHA 


(MYSIA) 

(PISIDIA) 

(PHRYGIA) 

(LYCIA) 

(LYDIA) 

(LYDIA) 

(CARIA) 


78. KIZIL-AHMADLI (PAPHLAGONIA) 

79. KARAMAN (LYCAONIA) 


SO. ‘OTHMANLI SULTANS OF TURKEY 



X. THE STJCCESSOES OE THE SELJIJKS 
IX THE ‘WEST 

S.EO. XW—XIX 

We have seea how the Atahegs and other officers of 
the Seljuks succeeded to the government of the Persian, 
Mesopotamian, and Syrian provinces of their wide empire, 
hilt, failing to found powerful dynasties, were forced to 
make way for the Mongols in the thirteenth century. 
There was, however, one part of the Seljuk empire 
where the Mongols made no lasting impression, and where 
the Seljuks were followed by a dynasty greater than 
their own, the splendid line of the ^Othnanli or Ottoman 
Turks. Before entering upon the Mongol period of Mo- 
hammadan history, these successors of the Seljuks in the 
West must he noticed. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century the Seljuks 
of -Hum, or Hither Asia, became the vassals of the 
Mongols of Persia,' who directed affairs in Anatolia 
through a governor. But the hold of the Mongols 
upon this distant province was slight and brief. The 
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decayed Seljuks miglit submit, but tlie young dynasties 
wliieli sprang up among tlieir mins paid little lieed to 
4;b0 -remote despots- of Persia, made few efforts to 

restrain tliem. Ten^ -States, soon divided tbe Beljuk king- 
dom of -liiim amongst tli cm selves. The lumlst dynasty 
occupied llysia; the families of Bdru KMn and Ay dan ^ 
Lydia ; tlie Manfashfl princes, Caria ; those of Takha^ 
L}'eia and Pamphylia ; IJamid^ Pisidia and Isauria ; 
Karmnun^ Lycaonia ; Karmiydn^ Phrygia ; KkiUAhmddi^ 
Paphlagonia ; whilst the house oi ^ Othman held Phrygia 
Epictetus. 

All these dpiasties were gradually absorbed by the 
rising power of the * Othncmlis^ once the least am.ong 
them. Earasi was annexed in 13S6 { 737 ) ; Harnld wms 
purchased as a marriage dower in 1382 {783 ) and 
in 1390 {792) EayazM (Bajazet) i annexed Earmiyan, 
Takka, Sfiru Ehan, Aydm, and Mantasha, in a single 
campaign, and completed his conquest by adding Eara- 
man and Eizil-Ahmadll in 1392-3 {79If.~5). [^Tims at the 
end of the fourteenth century, not a hundred years after 
the assumption of independence by ‘Othmaii i, the arms 
of his great-grandson had swept aw'ay the nine rival 
dynasties. 



( To jace i>. IS 4.) 
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‘ottimaxlLs 

KAl-lAsi 

HAMID 

IvAUMIYAN 

TAKKA 

SAIIU 

KHAX 
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. MANTASHA 

KIZIL-AIIHADLl | 

'KAUAMAN'-;^''; 

660 Michael 
Palaeologus 

630 Ertiigliril 

S 

E ' 
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J 
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, 1 

. 1 

s 

e. 620 Kara- 
rniin 

6’. 643 Moham- 
mad I 

682 Anflnaiicus 










678 Mahmud 










690 Timur 


717 Brusd ' 

y 

■ ■ 

699 ‘Othinrin 

hi j Ian Beg 

Hamid 

Karmiyfin Beg 

Takka Beg 


700 

Avdin 

Beg 

733 

Moh am- 
nia d 

740 ‘Omar 

748' :Isa' 

700 Mautaslui 
Beg 

Yadviih 


726 Orhliilii 

761 Murad i 


, '■ ■ ■ 

hilishir 

‘Alim 

‘Ati 

Ya‘kub 


713 

Saru 

Klifm 

746 

Ilyas 

776 ^ 

Isbak 

Shiijri‘-a/-di}i 

719 Yakhshi 

, 750 hUa-a/- 

7'31 iVicaea .■ 

737 

Hosayn 


Mahmud 

‘Aclil Beg 

diu ‘All 


792 Bayazid 


' 783 


L 

791 Ilyas 

Bayazid Xotii- 
nim 


''■.'"'A ''-'h' ' : 

804 IXTAfcilOX OF tImi'k 


r 792 .y : f y. 

■, .'AXXEXED.BY 

; 792 - h; ' -■ -.792; , 

BAYAZID : BESTOIIED BY 

;':792\^ 

TIMf'R 

: :792 

79o„ ' 

' V' 794,:;;, h;A 


SOo iMohauimad i 


805 Ya‘kuh 
restored 

805 ‘Othman 

805 Khiclr 

■- ':mT * : 

‘Omai’ 

805 lift 
806 ‘Omari 

Junayd \ 

824 

Alustafu 

805 Ilyas 
restored 

/■ Oways, 

S24’( Ahmad 

1 Laytli 

; 805 Isl'andLyur 

805 Moham- 
mad 11 


824 Murad ii 





J unayd 


829 Ibnlhim 


856 Mohauunad ii 
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829:'Ar;.h';g 

1 833 Ibraliiiii 
j Isma'il 

: Ahmad 
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After the battle of Angora in 1402 (SO^), Avhen Bayazid 
vas defeated and made prisoner by Timur, and the ‘0th- 
manli power in Asia seemed to he annihilated by the 
Tatar hordes, seven of these dynasties (but not KarasI 
or Hamid) were restored by the conqueror, and enjoyed 
a renewed vitality for about a quarter of a century. 
By that time, however, the ‘Othmanlis had recovered 
from the blow, and in 1426-8 {829-832) five of tlio 
restored dynasties were re-absorbed by Murad (Amu- 
rath) n; and in 1471 {877), after the second conquest 
of Karaman, the rule of the Ottoman Turks, in the 
strong hands of Mohammad u, was again supreme over 
all the provinces which once owned the sway of the 
Ten Amirs, as it is at this day. 

The following table shows the division of the Seljuly 
kingdom of Bum among the Ten States, and their 
absorption by the ‘Othmanlis, and gives the names and 
(so far as known) the dates of their princes.* 

* DptMik mav be consxilted in my article on the Successors of the 
Seljuks, in Journal It. As. Soc., H.S. xiv. (1882). 
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A.B. 

690—1311 80. ^0THMA2^IiI OE OTTOMxlIN'' 1299-1893^ 
SULTANS OF 'TUBKEy ■ 

The HltlimfiBlI or Ottoman Turks %Teru a siiiall clan 
of tlio Ogliiiz tribe, 'VTko were driYon westward from 
Kliurusuii by the Mongol migration, and took refuge in 
Asia Minor early in the thirteenth century. In recog- 
nition of their aid in war, the ScljCik Sultan allowed 
them to x^asture their docks in the province anciently 
known as Phrygia Epictetus (henceforward called Siiltrin- 
uni) on the borders of the Byzantine Bithynia, with the 
town of Sugut (Thebasion) for their heathpiarters. Here 
Hlthmrm, the exmn\Tnoiis founder of a dynasty which 
numbers thirty -five Sultans in the direct male line, was* 
born in 1258 {G56). *Othmaii x^^^^hed the Byzantino 
frontier further back, and his son Mlrkhriii took Brfisa 
and Nieaea, absorbed the neighbouring State of Xarasi, 
and organized the famous corps of Janizaries {Tam cliari 
^new soldiery’), who for several centuries w'ere the dower 
of the eoncxuermg armies of the 'Otlnnaiilis. In 1358 
(J59) the Turks crossed the Hellespont, established a 
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, and began tbe conquest ol tbe 
Adrianople and PHlippopolis 
later, and tbe Tictories of tbe Maritza 
(1389), and Meopolis (1394) over tbe 
gave tbe Turbs assured xjossession 
peninsula, except tbe district sur- 
Tbe capital of tbe Eastern 
'ed by the diversion catised 


garrison 

Byzantine Empire in Europe, 
fell a few years 
(1364), Kosovo 
chivalry of all Europe gs 
of tbe whole Balkan 
rounding Constantinople. 

Empire was temporarily sav 
by the invasion of Asia Minor by Timur (Tamerlane) 
and the overwhelming defeat of the Ottoman Sultan 
Bayazid i (commonly called Bajazet, from an ignorant 
wntmTiointion of the German spelling) in 1402 (5(9,/) on 
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Turks from isvasioa from tke uortliy and tke kistory of 
tlic next two centuries is a long record of triiimplis. 
Constantin opie foil to lloliamniad ii in 1453^ and the 
last remnant of tlic Byzantine Empire was tliorcby 
destroyed. Tko Crimea 'was annexed (1475)^ tlie Aegean 
islamls became Ottoman soil, and tbe Tiirldsh iiag waved 
CTen in Italy over tlie. castle of Otranto. In Ms brief 
reign of cdgbt years, Scdim i, ‘ tbe Grim/ defeated 
tbe Sliali of Persia, and added ivurdistan and Diyar- 
Bakr to tlie Turkish Empire,; took Bjria, Egjqit and 
Arabia from tbe’ Mamluks (1517) ; and not only became 
tbe master of tbe Holy Cities of Mecca and -Medina, 
but received from tbe last ‘Abbasid Caliph of Cairo tbe 
relies of tbe Prophet Mohammad and the right of suc- 
cession to the Caliphate, in virtue of wliieb the Ottoman 
Sultans have ever since claimed the homage of tbe 
faithful. 

Sulayman tbe Great, pains fortis fdiuB fortior, over- 
shadowed Selim’s exploits by bis own magiiibeent achieve- 
ments. In 1522 be expelled the Knights of Itbodes from 
their corsairs’ stronghold. In tbe north be conquered 
Belginde, and in 1526 utterly crushed tbe Hungarians on 
tbe field of Mobacs, slaying their king Louis ii and 20,000 
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of Ms troops. For a century and a half Hungary became 
a Turkish proTince. Sulayman even besieged- Yiemia 
(1529)j and, though he failed to subdue it, he compelled 
the Archduke Ferdinand to pay him tribute. ‘ The Sultan’s 
claim to be called The Great rests not merely upon 
his undoubted wisdom and ability, and the splendid series 
of his successes, but upon the fact that he maintained 
and improved his grand position in an age of siirpassing 
greatness — the age of Charles i, Francis i, ElMabeth, and 
Leo X — of Colombiis, Cortes, and Ealeigh. In the great 
days of Charles he dared to annex Hungary and lay 
siege to Yienna; and in the epoch of great navies and 
admirals, of Boria and Drake, he swept the seas to the' 
coasts of Spain, and his admirals Barbarossa, Piale, and 
Dragut, created panic fear along all the shores of the 
Mediterranean, drove the Spaniards out of the Barbary 
States, and defeated pope, emperor, and doge together 
at the great sea-fight off Prevesa (1538).’^ The empire 
of Sulayman stretched from Buda-Pcsth on the Danube 
to Aswan on the Cataracts of the Mle, and from the 
Euphrates almost to the Straits of Gibraltar. 


See my Sistcr^j of Turlr-^, cli. x ( 1888 ), 


GROWTH OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
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The reign of SulaTman the Great is the apogee of 
Ottoman power. The downward course began with the 
How , inflicted upon the naral prestige of Turkey by 
I)oii John of Austrians signal m-toiy ofl Lepaiito (1571), 
In spite of the coin|uest of Cyprus (1571) and such 
successes on fluid as the defeat of the Austrians on the 
Keresztes (1596), the Turks were no longer the terror 
of Europe, Murad iy added Baglidful to their Asiatic 
dominicms in 1638, and Candia and other islands were 
WTested from the Yenetiaiis in 1645; but on the con- 
tinent of Europe the defeats at St. Gothard (1664), 
Ghoczini (1673), and Lemberg (1675) by John Sobieski, 
culminating in the fatal siege of Tienna (1682) and the 
rout at Mohaez, were followed by the total loss of 
Hungary (1686), and the invasion of Bosnia and Greece 
by the Austrians and Yenetians. Prince Eugene delivered 
a final blow at the battle of Eenta (1697), and the 
treaties of Cariovitz (1699) and Passarovitz (1718) mark 
the end of Turkish supremacy in Hungary, Podolia, and 
Transylvania, 

The frontiers of the empire remained almost nnehanged 
from this epoch of humiliation up to the recent partition of 
1878. Eussian aggresrion began in 1736 with the aipaie:sn- 
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tion of OczakoY and Azov, and continued witli the seizure 
of the Crimea in 1783, besides several invasions of tbe 
Banubian Principalities. Turkey itself was a prey to 
tbe exactions of a disorderly soldiery, and Mahmud ii, 
the greatest of modern Sultans, though he massacred the 
mutinous Janizaries (1826), could not arrest the process 
of disintegration which was going on in the Ottoman 
empire. In Africa, Egypt became practically independent 
under Mohammad ‘All in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, and since 1883 has been still further removed 
from the ^ sphere of Turkish influence ’ by the British 
occupation. Algiers and Tunis became semi-independent 
under their Beys and Beys in 1659 {1070) and 1705 
{1117) respectively, and Prance has been the possessor 
of Algiers since 1830, and of Tunis, in all but name, 
since 1881. The regency of Tripoli is all that now 
remains of the Turkish empire in Africa, In Asia, 
however, it has lost little since the day when Murad iv 
took Baghdad from the Persians ; though liars and Batum 
were awarded to Bussia in 1878 by the Treaty of Berlin, 
when the island of Cyprus was hypothecated to Great 
Britain. 

Turkey’s most serious losses, have been in Europe. 

13 
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Greece parted from lier in 1828; ttie DamiMan Princi-' 
palities coalesced into tke State of Eoiimania in 1866 ; 
and Servia got rid of her Turkish garrisons in 1867, 
The designs of Russia, which had been checked hy 
England and France in the Crimean War (lB54-”5), 
were agrdn manifested in the invasion of Turkey in 
1877-8; but the Great Powers did not sanction the 
aggrandijsing ambition of Russia. The Treaty of Berlin 
(1878), though it gave little to Russia, carried out the 
partition of Turkey in Europe which had already begun. 
Roumania and Serria were created separate kingdoms, the 
independence of Montenegro was recognized, Greece was 
given Tliessaly, Bosnia and Herzegovina were entrusted 
to Austria, and a new tributary principality of Bulgaria 
was established, to which Eastern Romnelia was added 
in 1885, whereby Turkey was virtually deprived of her 
last possession north of the Balkans. The Ottoman 
Emxhre in Europe is now reduced to a strij) of territory 
south of the Balkans, corresponding to ancient Thrace, 
Maeedon, Epirus, and Illyria, instead of stretching almost 
to the gates of Vienna as it did in the great days of 
Sulaymun. 
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A.H. A.B. 

699 ‘Otliman i 1299 

726 Orklian 1326 

761 Murad (Ainuratli) i , . . , 1360 

792 Bayazid (Bajazet) i . . . . 1389 

805 Mohammad i 1402 

824 Murad ii 1421 

855 Mohammad ii 1451 

886 Bayazid n 1481 

918 Selim I 1512 

926 Sulaymaii i 1520 

974 Selmi ri Bo 66 

982 Murad iii 1574 

1003 Mohammad rii 1595 

1012 Ahmad i . . ... 1603 

1026 Mustafa I 1617 

1027 Hmmann 1618 

1031 Mustafa i {restored) .... 1622 

1032 Murad ly . . . . . . 1623 

1049 Ibrahim i 1640 

1058 Mohammad ly 1648 

1099 Sulayman n 16S7 

1102 Ahmad II ' . 1691 

1106 Mustafa II 1695 

1115 Ahmad iii 1703 

1143 Mahmfid i 1730 

1168 'Othmauiii 1754 

1171 MustalTi III 1757 

1187 Bibd-al-Hamid I 1773 

1203 Selim iii 1789 

1222 Mustafa it 1807 

1223 Mahmud , • 1808 

1255 Bibd-al-MajId ..... 1839 

1277 BVbd-al-‘Aziz 1861 

1293 Murad y 1876 

1293 ^Abd-al-Hamid ii regfmnt ... . 1876 
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13. Mohammad iii 1595 


14. Ahmad i 1603 


15. Mustafa I 1617, (2) 1622 


16. ‘Othman II 1618 17. Murad iv 1623 18. Ibiii lim 1640 


19. Mohammad IV 1648 20. Sulaymaii ii 1687 21, Ahmad ii 1691 


22. Mustafa ii 1695 


23. Ahmad iii 1703 


4. Mahmud i 1730 25. ‘Othmaa iii 1754 26. Mustafa m 1757 


27. ‘Ahd-al-IIamid i 1773 

I ' 


28. Selim ra 1789 29. Mustafa iv 1807 30. Malimai ii 1808 

31. ‘AM-al-!tfajid 1839 32. ‘Abd-al-Aziz : 
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1861 


33. Murad v 1876 


34. *Ahd-al-Hamid ii 1876 regnant 
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XL THE MONGOLS 


S/EC. Xlll—XVllI 


81. GREAT KHANS OF MONGOLIA 


82. MONGOLS OF PERSIA 


83. GOLDEN HORDE OF KIPCHAK 


84. KHANS OF THE KRIM (CRIMEA) 


85. CHAGHATAY KHANS 




XL THE MONGOLS 


Tlie Mstoiy of the Mongols begins practically with the 
great conqueror Chingiz Khan. There are many traditions 
of his ancestors current among his biographers, but, as 
in the case of many another man of unexpected fame, his 
pedigree has been elaborated rather on the ground of 
natural propriety than of fact. All that can safely be 
said about the early history of the Mongols is that they 
were a clan among elans, a member of a great nomad 
confederacy that ranged the country north of the desert 
of Gobi in search of water and pasture; who spent their 
lives in hunting and the breeding of cattle, lived on desh 
and sour milk (kumis), and made their profit by bartering 
hides and beasts with their kinsmen the Khitans, or with 
the Turks and Chinese, to whom they owed allegiance. 
The name Mongol was not known abroad until the tenth 
century, and probably came to be apifiied to the whole 
group of clans only when the chief of a particular clan 
bearing that name acquired an ascendancy over the rest 


* The following introduction, and those the succeeding sections 
of the Mongol dynasties, are reprinted from my Catalogue of Oriental 
Goins in the British 3£useum^ vol vi. They are of course based upon 
Sir Henry How'ortli^s great History. 
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of tlie eoiifederacTj and gave to tlie greater tlie name of 
tlie leis. If not the founder of the siipreiiiacj of Ms clan, 
Yissiigay was a notable maintainer of it, and it was pro- 
buhly lie who first asserted the irulepcfiideiicc of the 
Mongols from Chinese nile. In spite, however, of eonrpiest 
and tinnexation, the people who owned the sra'ereigntj of 
Yissugay numbered only forty tliousoufl tents. Yet it was 
upon this foundation that Yissnguy’s son, Chingiz Khan, 
built up in twenty yeta\s the widest empire the world has 
ever seen. The father died in 1175 a.b., and Temujin his 
son, a child of thirteen years, and not yet called by the 
high title of Chingiz lOian, ruk4 in his stead over the 
tribes that wandered by the banks of the Orion. 

A detailed ehi'onicle of the career of eoiicpiest inaugurated 
by this . Asiatic Alexander is .no part of the present purpo.se5' . 
It is suMcdent to say that after thirty years of struggle 
against home-foes, in whicdi he succeeded in fiinily estab- 
lishing his authority over Ms own and the neighboiuing 
clans, in face of powerful and treaelieroiis conspiracies, 
Teniujin found himscdf free to devote the twenty years 
that remained of his life to wider and more ambitious 
designs. Having reduced all the tribes north of the desert 

* See Sir H. II. Howorths ike Mmi 0 ok^ i. 49—115. 
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of Gobi, from tbe Irtish to the Kbinggan Mountains, and 
■ haying incorporated among his subjects the Karaits, -who 
had forfeited their independence by the treachery of their 
king, "Wang Khan (the Prester John of European fable, 
and an old but i^erMious ally of Yissugay and his son), 
Temujin summoned, in 1206 , a Kuriltay or Biot of the 
cliiefs of all the tribes ; and a shaman^ or priest, announced 
to the assembled nobles that a higher title than belonged 
to others had been decreed by Heaven to Temujin, and 
henceforward his name should be Chingiz Kaan, ^ the Tory 
Mighty King.’ Thus at the age of forty-four did Chingiz 
begin his undisputed reign. Three years later, after 
receiving the submission of the TJighurs, he hegfui his 
invasion of China, and though it was reserved for his 
grandson to complete the subjugation of the Celestial 
Empire, a great part of the northern provinces, the ancient 
kingdom of Liau-tung, the Tangut Kingdom of Hia, 
were added, as subject provinces or feudatory states, to the 
Mongol dominions during the great Khan’s own lifetime. 
The next obstacle in the path to universal sovereignty 
was the old Turkish kingdom of Kara-Khitay, which 
corresponded nearly to the modern limits of Eastern 
Turkistan, and was ruled by a line of kings called Gur- 
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Klians, ttIio exacted homage from the border states of 
Persia and Transoxiana. Chingiz and his horsemen^ how» 
ever, instead of paying homage, speedily rode down all 
resistance, and soon found themselves masters of Kashghar, 
Khoten, and Yarkhancl, with the rest of the territory of 
Gur-Ivhrins. The Mongol dominions now" marched w'ith the 
wide king’dom, which hud recently been conquered by the 
Khw'ririzm Slnlh ; and this, therefore, became the next 
object of attack and the next example of the futility of 
resistance. The Mongol armies, divided into several 
immense brigades, swept over Kliwarizm, Khurasan, and 
Afghanistan, on the one hand, and on the other over 
Adliarbljan, Georgia, and southern Eiissia, whilst a third 
division continued the reduction of China. In the midst 
of these diverging streams of conquest, Chingiz Khan died, 
in 1227 {62Ii.\ at the age of sixty-four. The territory he 
and his sons had conquered stretched from the Yellow 
Sea to the Euxine, and included lands or tribes wrung 
from the rule of Chinese, Tanguts, Afghans, Persians, and 
Turks. 

It was the habit of a Mongol cliief to distribute the 
clans over which he had ruled as appanages among his 
sons; and tliis tribal rather than territorial distribution 
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ol)tai 2 ied in tlie di's’ision of tlie empire among the sons of 
Chingiz. The founder appointed a special appanage of 
tribes in certain loosely defined camping-grounds to each 
son, and also nominated a snceessor to himself in the 
supreme Khanate. Beginning therefore with the EJiahadns^ 
or supreme suzerains o?er all the other Mongol chiefs, 
the following seems the natural order: 

1. The line of Ogotay^ ruling the tribes of Zungariaj 

KlidkaanBy till their extinction by the family 
of Tuluy. 

2. The line of Tuluy ^ ruling the home clans of Mongol- 

istan; JDialcaans after Ogotay’s line, down to 
the Manchu supremacy. 

3. The Persian Iranch of the line of Tuluy* Hulagu 

and his successors, the Il-khans of Persia. 

4. The line of Jujt^ ruling the Turkish Tribes of the 

Khanate of Kipchak ; the Khans of the Golden 
and White Hordes, with the sequel, the 
Khanate of Astrakhan, and the offshoots, the 
Khanates of Kazan, Kazimof, and ' Krim j and 
finally the Khans of Khiva and Bukhara, 

5. The line of Cliagatdy^ ruling Ma-wara-Z-nahr, or 


Transoxiana. 
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603-1043 81. GEEAT KHAISTS 1026-1634 

1 . Li-ne of Ogotdy : — Appanage, Zungaria*^' ; Supreme 
Khakaans (1227 — 1248). 

By the 'will of Chingiz, Ogotay besides reeehing his 
appanage in Zungaria was appointed to succeed to the 
supreme authority ; and it is a singular testimony to the 
reverence in which the intentions of the great founder 
of Mongol power were held that Ogotay, although neither 
the eldest nor the most capable of the sons of Chingiz, 
-was suffered quietly to assume the sovereignty over all 
the chiefs of the family and tributaries, and received their 
loyal homage at the general Diet held in 1229. His reign 
was marked by a considerable extension of the Mongol 
dominions. The Kin empire, or northern half of China, 
which had only been partially reduced in the lifetime of 
Chingiz, was now (1234) entirely subdued; (the southern 

* It vill b,e simpler thus to indicate roughly the position of the 
camping-grounds of Ogotay’ s subjects, than to say ^Hhe clans camping 
in or about Zungaria,” etc. In this instance the tribes in question were 
the Kaymans and the ancestors of the modern Kalmuks. 
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lialf, or Sung empire, resisted tlie invaders till the time 
of Khiihilav.) Eorea was annexed (1241), The gallant 
and nirlortiinate Jalal-a^-dm, son of the late Xhwarim 
Bhah Mohammad, was hunted through the wide territory 
whieli liad once owned his father’s rule. A great 
expedition into Europe was conducted by Eatfi, son of 
Juji ; the Mongols entered Moscow and ISTovgorod, pene- 
trated to Ilimgary, burned Cracow, and laid siege to Pesth. 
The opportune death of Ogotay called for a general assembly 
of the family, and a reverse sustained at Liegnitz, at the 
hand of the Grand Duke of Austria, saved Europe. Mean- 
while the internal affairs of the empire had been organized 
and ably administered under the wise and just rule of 
the prime minister Teliu Chutsav', a Ehitan, who did 
miieh to restore order and security to the provinces, in 
spite of the incapacity of his imperiai master, who was 
given over to the prevailing Mongol vice of habitual 
drunkenness. 

^Ogotayhs death in a.d. 1241 {637) was followed by an 
interregnum of several years, during which his widow 
Turakina governed the empire as regemt for !ier eldest 
son Kuyuk, until he should return from Europe, where 
he had been distinguishing himself in the invasion of 
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Hungary under his cousin Batu. He received the summons 
in Hungary, and on his return to Karakorum in 1246, 

Tras elected Khakaan hy a general Kuiiltay attended by 
most of the chiefs of the family, except the sons of JujT, 
who were dissatisfied with the succession and excused 
themselves, Kuyuk restored the tranquility which had 
been disturbed during the rule of his mother, and armies 
were now despatched to continue the work of extension 
in China and Persia. 

Kuyuk was the only member of the family of Ogotay 
who succeeded to the supreme throne, and on his death 
in 1218 the empire passed to the line of Tiiluy, and 
neither Kiiyuk^s sons nor any of his brothers succeeded 
him. Under the first Khakaan of the new line, the 

family of Ogotay offered no opposition to their dethrone- 

, ^ „ . , . . 

ment; hut when Hangu died and Khuhilay was elected i 

to the soveieignty by an informal Diet held in China, i 

the discontent of Ogotay’s descendants manifested itself : 

in immediate and general revolt, and a series of disastrous ; 

campaigns ensued.*^ Kaydu, the grandson of Ogotay, fought 
no less than forty-one battles with . the supporters of . | 

Tuluy on the east, and fifteen with their Kipchak allies on 

* See Howorth, L 173 — ^186. 
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tlio : Ijiit the s^traggie wa.< unequal, and Boon after 
Kuydul^i (leatli (about ISOl, 701) the family of Ogotay 

did lioinage to the luie of Tuluyi tlicir cdans -were dis- 
persed cmioiig the tribes of Traiisoxiana rm»l Ivipchak, and 
tl'uir eliief^ lived in obscurity under the rule of the 

Cliagatay Kluuis. Diiee and again, in a period of eoiifasion, 
some represeiitatiTe of Ogotay’s house leas raised to the 
throne of Transox itma ; and it was the fiiuey of the 

great Timiir to bring again to light the heirs of the 

heir of Cliingis? by setting iip Suyurgiiatinisli and his 
son Miihnuiil in the stead of the clcqiosed house of Chagatay t 
but this was only a fictitious revival, and those two miS' 
fmmmtB cannot be stdd to represent the original Khalaans, 
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2. Line of Tuluy : — Appanage, Mongolistan ; Klirikafins 
(1248-1634) in tliree stages, (1) Ynen dynasty 
in CMna (1248-1370), (2) Dimiiiislied empire at 
Karakoimm (1370-1543), (3) Divided tribes and 
gradual submission to Mancbus (1543-1634)* 
llangu, tbe son of Tuiuy, owed bis accession partly 
to bis personal reputation as a warrior and general, 
and partly to tbe adherence of tbe numerous tribes 
of Mongolia proper, tbe nucleus of tbe Mongol amies 
under Chingiz, which foi'Died tbe appanage of Tuiuy. 
Ill 1251 bis inauguration took place, and in 1257 be 
died. Yet in this short reign there was room for tbe 
beginning of two important changes. Mangu kept bis 
court at tbe usual capital Karakorum, north of tbe desert 
of Gobi, and a^jpointed bis brother Kbubilay governor 
of tbe southern proraces: this was tbe beginning of tbe 
transfer of tbe seat of government from Karakorum to 
Peking- Tbe other change was tbe despatch of another 
brother, Hidagu, to Persia, where in place of tbe shifting 
rule of provincial governors be established bis own dynasty, 
and thus Persia now possessed a line of kings of tbe royal 
house of Chingiz, like tbe other great divisions of tbe 
Mongol empire. 
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The death of Mangu in 1257 was the signal for a 
general struggle. The house of Ogotay laid claim to the 
supreme sovereigiityj as has heen said; and Arikhiikaj a 
brother of ITaiigu and Khubilay, was the candidate in the 
Mongol homeland. Khubilay was saluted Khakaaii by the 
chiefs of the army in China; Arikbiika was elected by 
another Diet at Karakorum; and Ka 3 ulu received the like 
title and homage from the tribes of Ogotay and Chagatay 
further west. Juji’s line in Kipchak did not attempt to 
gain the KhakaaiisMp, but supported the house of Tnluy. 
The fine generalship, large resources, and wide personal 
popularity of Khuhiiay — Marco Polohs Great Khan and 
Coleridge’s Kuhla Khan — carried him safely through these 
early complications. Arikhuka was speedily routed, and 
Kaydii was kex)t at a distance, though he did not cease 
from troubling till after Khtibilay’s death. 

The Khukaans of the blood of Chingis: now became a 
Chinese dynasty. By 1280 Khiihilay had conquered the 
southern or Sung empire of China, and, liamng thus united 
the whole eoiintiy under his sole rule, fixed his court at 
Khan Baligh (Cambaluk) or the * City of the Khan,’ 
now called Peking; whilst the old capital Karakorum 
became a proTiiicial centre during the first of the three 
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periods into Trliicli tlie history of his descendants may he 
divided. This first period includes the centnry which 
elapsed between his founding of the Mongol empire in 
China and the expulsion of the invaders under his tenth 
successor, Tughan-Timur (ISTO)."^' The Mongol Khakaans 
of this period are known in Chinese annals as the Yuen 
Dynasty. With what sumptuous glory this dynasty 
began we know from Marco Polo : the causes of its 
decay — the extravagance of the court, the favouritism 
of the Lamas, the poverty and sickness of the people, the 
plagues and famines, earthquakes and other ‘ signs ’ — may 
he read in Sir Henry Howorth’s Histoiy. The attempts 
of various pretenders were crowned by the successful 
attack of Chu Tuen Chang, prince of TJ, the founder of 
the Ming Dynasty, who assumed the royal title and seized 
Peking in 1368. In two years China was rid of the 
Mongols; and the most prosperous period of the history 
of the Khakaans was over. 

The second period extends from the expulsion from China 
to the temporary revival under Dayan Khan (1370-1543). 
This is the time of the Dirtiinkhed Empire^ when the 
Mongols were confined to the steppes from which they 
* Howorth, i. 284-340 


first went fortli to conquer, tlie camping' grounds by the 
rirers Kemlon and Oiion, north of the desert of Grobi. 
Eren here they were not absolutely independent. The 3Iing 
armies surprised the Mongols by Lake huyur and totally 
routed them, eaptiiriiig 80,000 prisoners, lifting 150,000 
head of cattle, and carrying off an immense booty. This 
defeat efiectiially tamed the spirit of the Ivliukaaiis, supreme 
now in name alone ; and tlie 3 ’ became actual vassals of the 
Ming emperors, who appointed the rulers of the tribes by 
patents drawn up in Peking, In the loth century a worse 
thing happened to them ; many of the clans became for a 
while subject to the Uirats. Put at the end of the same 
century La^mu Khan, the fourteenth Ivliiikaan in succession 
from Tiighan-Timur, effected a temporary union among the 
scattered tribes, and organized them in certain groups. 

The third lyeriocl is the history of the disastrous results of 
Dayanas decentralizing policy — cmi war among the Bivided 
TriheSj and the conserpient absorption of them one by one 
by the Maiiehii power which had newly risen on the ruins 
of the Ming in China. Internal wars, separate dynasties, 
and universal disunion, soon brought even the nominal 
sovereignty of the Khukauns to an end j and after 1 634 the 
descendants of Khuhilay were mere vassals of China. 
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654:-~T60 82. MONGOLS OP PEESIA* 1256—1349 

It was in the reign of Mangu that Persia was given a 
royal dynasty in the House of Hulagu (of the line of 
Tnluy), called Il-khans, or provincial Hhans, to indicate 
the homage they owed and invariably acknowledged (very 
cheaply) to the supreme Khakaans. Hulagu had little 
difficulty in establishing his authority over the country 
allotted to him. The ambitious Shah of Khwarizm whom 
Chingiz had routed had already cleared the way by con- 
quering the better part of Persia, and there were no formid- 
able opponents to meet. Hfilagu speedily drove before him 
the small princes who were trying to build their little 
dynasties on the ruins of the great empire of Khwarizm; 
came to Baghdad and cruelly murdered -Musta‘sim, the 
feeble representative of the ^Abbasid Caliphs; and dis- 
covered no serious obstacle in his path till he was checked 
in Syria by the valiant Mamluks of Egypt, who kept him 
successfully at arm^s length. Hulagu was now master of 

* Howorth, iii. 
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all tlie prorinces of Persia and Asia Minor from India to 
tlie Mediterranean. His dominions marelied witli tliose of 
Chagatay and Juji on tlie north, and mtli the tenitory of 
the Egyptian Sultans on the soiitli ; and within these limits 
for nearly a century his dynasty reigned in practical iii- 
clependeiiee, whilst rendering a certain feudal homage to 
the remote Ilhrikaan in China. Save for an occasional 
contest over the succession, the coiuitry was quietly and 
peaceably governed, and the li-khaiis showed a praiseworthy 
desire to emulate the examples of earlier rulers of Persia 
in the encouragement of science and letters. 

In the reign of Ahu-Sa‘id, however, the dynasty was 
undermined by the same causes wliich had previously 
destroyed the power of the Cali|)hs and the Seljuks, and 
were destined at last to bring about the downfall of the 
Mamluks in Egypt : lival amirs, generals, ministers, 
fanatics, began to take a large share in the govenimcnt 
of the eomitry, and in their joMousieB and animosities lay 
the prime danger of the il-khuas. After Abu-Sahds death 
the throne of Persia became the toadstool on wdiieh the 
puppet sovereigns set up by rival amirs seated themselves 
only to find it cimmhling beneath them. Two great houses 
tore Persia in sunder; that of Amir Chupan, a favourite 
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general of Gliazan and of his successors ; and that of Amir 
Hosayn the Jalayr, also called the Ilkaiiian. Each of 
these had a son named Hasan, distinguished by the epithets 
Great and Little ; the son of Ghiipan was Amir Hasan 
Kuclui'k or the Little ; and the son of the Jalayr was 
Amir Shaykh Hasan Bnznrg or the Great. Their power 
was immediately felt. Arpa Khan, a descendant not of 
Hulagii hut of Arikhnka his brother, was placed on the 
throne after Abu-Sa^id’s death, but was deposed the same 
year (1336) by who drew his pedigree from Baydu 

the sixth Il-khan. Musa was quickly displaced by the 
nominees of the Greater Hasan, whose rival of the line 
of Chupan presently set up an opposition in the sovereignty 
in the person of Sati-Beg, a sister of Abu-Sa^id, who had 
been the wife of Chupan, then of Arpa, and was finally 
married to KSulayman, who nominally supplanted her in the 
supremacy. After the troubled reign of Hushirwan, the 
Jalayrs were the chief power in Persia, and the dynasty 
of Hrdagu became extinct. The Jalayrs, Muzaffarids, 
vSarbadarids etc., made havoc of the country till the great 
Timur came and swept them away. 



Hulagu 

Abaga 

Ahmad 

Arghua 

Craykhatu . 

Baydu 

Oliazan ]\[ahraiid 
‘Cijai-tii 
Abfi-Sa‘id . 


Mohammad 
Tuglia-Timur . 

Jail an “Timur . 
Sati-Beg (princess) . 
Sulayman (m. Sati Beg) 
XusMrwan ■ ■ . 


^ MobamimKh Tugba-Timiir, and J^ban-Timm- were set up as puppet- 
khans by the Jalayr Amir, Shuykh Hasan Buziirg ; Satl-Beg and her 
buslamd Sulayrnan were nominees of the rival Amir Hasan Hfichuk 
Olnipruii ; and Xushirwiin of -Ashraf ChfipfinL All were of the posterity 
of Hiilfigu, except Tuglia-Tiniur wlio w'Uh desctuided t'roni a brother of 
Chingiz Khan, and KCisliirwan whose pedigree is donbtfxiL 
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A.H. A.D. 

: ■ as. kwMb of the golbef 1224-1502 

HOEBE 

V To; :J5j!y tlie eldest soh ' of : were' assigned 
tribes . of tlie old empire" of, Earad^bitaT, ..nortli; 'of ''tba' 
■'Sllirm' o Jaxartes, and here lie, dying boforo bis father, 
waS '^siieeeeded by bis 'eidest sob Orda. A Toimger,, son .;of 
by. bis. famous iiiYasion of Eiirope,; extended 
the appanage of bis family mncb furtlier t'.> tlio west, and 
■:Seeiire:Cl ''for bim tbe soTereignty- of the Tiirkis'b dCbanate 
of Iiipcbak. Sortb of Bdtu’s territory, ai}.otlier brother, 
Tiika-Tlmur, appears do . bare been allotted tbe district of 
Great Bulgaria, on tbe Uj^per Yolga; a fointli son of Juji, 
Sbaybrui, ruled tbe steppes now known as those of the 
■ Kirgbis; Kaxaks, north of 'Orda’s appanage, and a fJth, 
TeTal, led tbe Pecbenegs, afterwards known as jS’ogfiys, 
between tbe Ural and Yemba. All these tribes and their 
chiefs were more or less subject to the. family of Batil, 
which, tdthough a younger brancli, had acquired the 
greatest power and had made their capital Baray on the 
Tolga the metropolis of the JuJicI cinpure; and all these 
tribes are ineliided in the general name Golden Horde^ so- 
called from the Ehan^s royal camp, Sir Orda or Golden 
Camp. It must be added that only the ruling family 
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and tlie cream of tlie army were of Mongol race : tlie 
Tast majority of the tribes allotted to the sons of Juji 
were conquered Turks or Turkomans. 

The family of Jiljl has, therefore, to be considered in 
the following distinct lines: — 

A. The line of Batu^ chief Khans of the Golden Horde, 

ruling the Blue Horde in 'Western Kipchak 
(1224-1359). 

B. The line of Oria^ titular heads of the family, ruling 

the White Horde in Eastern Kipchak (1226- 
1428), Khans of the Golden Horde in Western 
Kipchak after Batu’s line (1378-1502); and 
finally decaying as Khans of Astrakhan 
(1466-1554). 

C. The line of Tulca-Timur, Khans of Great Bulgaria, 

north of Kipchak ; occasional Khans of the 
Golden Horde in Western Kipchak ; finally 
Khans of Kazan (1438-1552), Kazimof (1450- 
1678), and Krini (1420-1783). 

D. The line of ShayUm^ in the Hzbeg or Kirghiz Kazak 

steppes (1224-1659) ; afterwards migrating and 
becoming Khans of KhiTa and Bukhara (1500- 
1872). 
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A. Tim line qf Batfi: — CMef Kliuns of ttie Golden 
Horde; appanagej the Blue Horde in ITestem 
{ 1 224-1359). 

Butrds line liad tlie privilege of ruling wliat was 
eiu|fliati(N'illj tlie Great Khrmtitc of tlie Vest. Its liistory 
is important in its relations with the growth of Eiissia. 
At first tlie liege-lords of the Eussiaii princes^ receivers 
of their tiibntoj and owners of their daughters, it -was 
the fate of the Great Hhtins of Eipehtik OYentnally to 
become the vassals of those -whom they liad once held in 
bondage. But before this stage in the decay of the Golden 
Horde, Biitids line had become extinct, and tlie Khans 
had been supplied from Ms brothers^ families. So long 
as the deseeiidimts of Bfitu held the reins of govemmont, 
the great domain of the Klianate of Kipclitik was main- 
tained in all its power. The history of this line, through 
ten Kluliis, to Janl-Beg, the lust great ruler of this branch 
of Jujf s family, is coiBparatively plain. But on Ms death 
in 1357 anarchy ensuecL His son Birdl-Beg reigned for 

* Tlie fountiy watered by the Bon and the Tcdga, exteiiiliiig east and 
wcBt lr(ua the Ural or Talk to the I)nieper» uihI n«»rth and soutli from 
th,e Black Sea am! Caspian to Ukek, Iloworth, ii 30 - 104 . 
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two years; two Elians asserting themselYes to be sons 
of Jam -Beg succeeded in a single year; and then follows 
an intricate x^eriod of twenty years of rival candidates. 

There were five branelies of Jujfs house from which 
claimants for the Grolden “ Khanate might sx3ring, on the 
extinction of Batu’s line. Korth and south, in Gfreat 
Bulgaria and the Krim, ruled the numerous progeny of 
Tuka-Tlmur. South also, by the Caucasus, camj)ing along 
the Terek and Kuma, were the descendants of Baraka, the 
younger brother and second successor to Batu, to whom 
the Golden Horde owed much of its terrible prestige. 
East of the Great Khanate was the ’White Horde with 
its chiefs of the family' of Orda ; and also east, but further 
north, were the IJzbeg tribes of Shayban’s leading ; whilst 
along the northern shore of the Caspian the clans of Kogiiy 
pastured their herds. The attribution of the fifteen khans 
of this period of rival families to theii' several ancestors 
in the table on ]page 230 is partly conjectural, but their 
dates are established by coins. In 1378, the sovereignty 
of the Golden Horde passed into the family of Orda in 
the person of Tdktamish. 
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Tlie lim of Orda : — Appanage, tlie Horde in 

Eastern Eipclaak,-^' 1226-1428 ; Eliaiis of tlie 
Golden Horde in TTesterii Hipeliak, 1678-1502; 
Klians of AstrakliOn, 1466-1554. 

Altlioiigli Butu was the most powerful of the sons of 
Juji, Orda the eldest inherited his father's apptinage by 
the Jaxartes, and received a special lioniago as hereditary 
head of the family. He ruled the left dhisiuii of the 
Golden Horde, kiiown as the White Horde (Ak Orda), (a 
colour which ranked higher than the Blin*), in distinction 
from the right wing, or Batu’s tribes, t^diieli were designated 
the Blue Horde (Kok Orda) in token of imaginary 
depemienee. Living in the far-away steppes beyond the 
Caspian, the White Horde soon yielded the palm to its 
Blue brethren on the Hon and Tolga; but in its rougli 
wintry life it retained a vigour and hardihood which 
eventually placed its rulers on the throne of the more 
civilized and decayed deseendants of Batin 

Of the earlier rulers of the Wldte Horde little is 

^ The country of the Lower Jaxartes and the Ulugh and Kficbuk Tag 
Momitaius : houiKlecI on the west hy Batt's Blue lionle, foi the north by 
Bhaybahs Uzbegs, on the east by Chagatay’s J{hrtaate, on the sontli by 
the desert of IJdzil ljumm and the Alexandrovski range. Ho worth, if. 
210 - 362 , 
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known ; the Khanate passed regularly from father to son ; 
and the only noticeable fact is the possession by Kuehi 
of a territory at Ghazna and Bamiyan under the suzerainty 
of eitlier the Chagatay Khans or the Il-klians of Persia, 
iJrus Khan is the first chief of Orda’s line who possesses 
any indiyidnality in the history of the White Horde. Ho 
had the distinction of defeating the troops of Timur more 
than once. Timur in his overbearing fashion had appointed 
to the sovereignty of the tribes of Juji’s appanage a 
member of Orda’s family, TSktamish, whose father had 
been killed and he himself exiled by tjrus Khan. Assisted 
by the troops supplied by Timur to carry his nomination 
into effect, TSktamish sustained several repulses at the 
hands of Crus, and it was not till after the death of this 
Khun and the short reign of Toktakya his. son that Tokta- 
mish was able to wrest the command of the White Horde 
from another son of Urns, Timur Malik. 

Toktamish is ‘ the last really great figiun in the history 
of the Golden Horded After seizing the throne of the 
White Horde he marched upon Western Kipchak, defeated 
Mamay, the king-maker of Saray, and by this victory in 
1378 {7 SO) put an end to the division between the White 
and the Blue Hordes, and united .Eastern and Western, 
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Elipcliak under Ms sole rale. Henceforwarcl Orda^s family 
rilled tlic Bine Horcle^ bringing ' no doubt tlie cream 
of the IMiite Horde with them ; and tlieir original 
camx>iBg-groimds gradually passed into the hands of the 
descendants of Shayhan. Under Toktaiiiish the Golden 
Horde recorered nmeh of its prestige. A great campaign 
was;-., earned' intO' Eussia, Moscow .was sacked aiid:Uumt.;: 
(1382), and the Grand Principality was ravaged with 
the ancient, fury of the Mongols. This revival of the 
glory of Hipehak, however, was only the flicker of a 
dying torch. Toktamish had the misfortiiiie or the in- 
gratitude to quarrel with the prince who had helped Mm 
to his success ; and no one offended Timur with impunity. 
The great conqueror in two campaigns, one marked hy 
the battle of Urtupa on the 18th June, 1391, and the 
; second by a crushing defeat near the Terek in 1395, when 
Tobtamish had returned from exile, destroyed for ever 
the x)ower of the Hhans of Hipeliak. Toktuniish indeed 
re-entered Saray in IS98, after TimiiUs departure, but he 
was speedily diiven out again by Tfiniir Iviitiugh, son of 
Ms old enemy, tJrus, and forced to take refuge with the 
Lithuanian prince Titut, whom he involved in war with 
the Tatars; he died in 1406. ■ ■ , . . 
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The i)eriod sncceeding the overthrow of Toktamish is 
one of the most obscure in the labyrinth of dark passages 
which the history of the Golden Horde affords. It is 
filled with the incessant struggles of Rival Families for the 
throne. There were at least three distinct sets of candi- 
dates for the decayed Hhanship : the family of tJrus 
Khan, supported by the Kogay chief Idiku, the second 
king-maker of Kipchak ; the sons of Toktamish ; and some 
younger members of the family of Shayban. The table 
on page 232 will give an idea of this confused period. 
The rival Khans not only ruled simultaneously in Kipchak, 
but held the same cities in the same years; and the 
history of Saray and other large towns must have been 
the record of continual sieges and recaptures. 

This is the end of the Golden Horde. It was absorbed 
by Eussia in 1502 {907\ and its history degenerates into 
the petty annals of its scattered fragments. Of these one 
alone belonged to the family of Orda — the insignificant 
Khanate of Astrakhan,’^' founded by Kasim, a grandson 
of Kuchuk Mohammad, about 1466, and held by his 
descendants until its abolition in 1554 by the Grand 
Prince of Moscow. 



* Howortb, ii. 349-362. 
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Ivl-IA,XS OF THE OOLDEX HORIH 


i. THE BLUE ilOBDE OF WESTEllX KIPrilAlv 


FAMILY OF BATE 


,1 liil-Lit.’ 3L*!|. Aiud 

Birdl-Beg' AIoLuniuad 
Xiiruz-Bes; , 


BIYAL FAAIILIBS 


OF SHAY BAX 

A.’H. 

760 lOlitir 

763 ALiraiid 


762 Timui* Kliuja 
762 AhirldKlwju 
764 Kutlngli Klio 
764 HVlKl-Aiiaii 


764-8 Pulmi Khrjj 


7'ii ^^/J/ Shavkh 


772 Tillrui-iieg 
77S Illwu 
777 KJuldirui 
779 ‘Arab Siiah 


TTl Alubaumiud Bulak 


[780' Wiiitiito 1378] 



GOLDEN HORDE 



THE WHITE HORDE OF EASTERN KIPCHAK 
FAMILY OP OEDA 


A.H. 

623 Orda 

679 Kiiclii 

701 Bay an ....... 

709 Silsibuka ...... 

715 Ibisan 

7*20 Mubarak Klioja ..... 

745 Chimtay ...... 

762 UiTis 

777 Tuktiikya 

777 Tmmr Mnlik ..... 

778 Toktamish Gbiyatli-aZ-din , 

— 793 (who xmiies Blue and White Hordes 1378) 

[Emil 


lilVAL FAMILIES 



Ahiiuirl 

( Sayyifl Ahmad 
B80 I Mmdntla 

{ Sliaykh Ahmad 

[DOT Final submission to Mtissia. 1502] 
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c. 823--119T 81 KHAlSrS OF THE 

KRIM (CRIMEA) 


The Line of Tuha-Tlmur : — Appanage, Great Bulgaria, 
and subsequently Krim and Kafia ; occasional 
Khans of the Golden Horde; finally, Khans 
of Kazan, Kazimof, and Krim.’^ 


Tuka-Timur was the youngest son of Juji, and was 
attached to the left (or Orda’s) wing of the Golden 
Horde, hut probably had his own camping- grounds on 
the Upper Yolga, including part at least of Great 
Bulgaria. Almost nothing is known of this branch in 
its original seats. Mangu-Timur (of Batu’s line) gave 
Hrang-Timur, son of Tuka-Timur, Krim and Kafia, and 
the family being thus established north and south of 
Batu’s Khanate soon began to inteirfere in its dynastic 
succession. We have seen how three Khans of the first 
period of rival families belonged probably to Tuka-Timiir’s 
line, and one of the second period. But the chief im- 
portance of tins branch is after the downfall of the 
Golden Khanate which followed upon Timur’s invasions. 

* Howorth, ii. 198-216, 274, 363-626, 1074-5 
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One of tlie line, TTliigli ^[oliaBimadj after attempting to 
seize tlie Great ULtiiiate on Bnrak's tleatli^ betook biiiisel! 
ill MdS to lii-5 oil! possession of Great Bulgaria, ami tlicre 
revivcbl bis forefatbeiV I^brinatce iincler tbe title ii Mlmnate 
qf Iiiizan, whicb, no banger OTersbaflowed In^ tbe Great 
Kira mile on its soiitb, became an iiiile[?emle!it tborn in tlie 
side of tbe growing 13tlu>euvite giant* 'Witli tlu3 deatli, 
however, of Mohammad Amin, in loHb Gie ^klohammadan 
posterity of the founder of Kazan earoe to an end,, and 
Kiifdis of the true faith had to be tiuiis|ilaiited from 
the Kuziinuf, Krinij Astrakhrai and other stixdts, under 
the auspices of liussia, who finally suppressed the Klifmate 
ami ux^pointed a liussian governor of Kazan in 1552. 

IThen IT! ugh Mohammad was miirdiuvd by his son 
Mahmudak, in. 1446, two of his other sons fled to 
Bassia, and, after some sernee in the Alascovitc anny 
one of these, Kasim, was grunted the town unci district 
■of Gorodetz on the Oka, in the division of lliiizaii. He 
gave the town Ms ow^n name, , and the line of Khans 
ruling , hero, and known as the IiMm qf ICrzhno/f were 
nsecl by Eussia to play off against their more powerful 
neighbour at Kazan, and ’ were allowed to supply a 
couple of Khans to the greater Khanate on the ex- 
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tinction of TJliigli Moliammad’s direct Muslim line. This 
Khanate, which never had a really independent existence, 
was absorbed by Russia in 1678. 

The most important of the three Khanates sprung from 
the house of Tuka- Timur was that of the Krim. IJlugh 
Mohammad had a brother, Tash-Timur, who was once a 
general under Tdktainish, and was the actual founder 
of the powerful dynasty of the Khans of the Krim or 
Crimea, though his son, Hajji Griray, is generally regarded 
as the first Khan. , The Krim .dynasty was always an 
element in the Eastern Question, and as an outpost of 
Turkey or an ally of Russia was an object of considera- 
tion on both sides. Eventually the inconvenience of these 
violent neighbours was agreed between Russia and Turkey, 
and the Khanate of the Krim was extinguished by treaty 
in 1783. A lineal descendant of these powerful Khans, 
one Sultan Krim Giray Katti Giray, settled in Edinburgh 
and married a Scottish lady."^ 


* Athemeum, Ko. 2762 
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KHlHS . OF . THE EEIM 


Hrijj! Crirsly 
Xiir-Dawlafc 
Martirls Cfiruy r . 

X iiT - Da wlat (rvdoml) 
JilTii-Be'T Oirriv f 
Oirfiy 

Okay t * 
Oli;M Oinly i . 
Ba^ldat (Bray x , 

Islam Giray i 
Siihib Giray i . 
Biuvkit (liray i . 
Mobaiiimatl Giray ii . 
Istjitii Girfiy ti . 

Ghaz! Giray n . 

Futli Giray i 
Gliuz! Giray n ‘l/iwivirti] 
Saiamat Giriiy x 
Jiliil-Btfg* Giray ti 
MoliiiBmad Giriiy iii . 

Jani-Bej^ II . 

Iiiayat Giray 
BaliMiir Giray . 
Mohammad Giray iv , 
Islam Giray in . 
Mohammad rr {mi&mTj 
*Adil Giray 
Selim (iiray i . 

Murad Giray 
Httjji Giray ii * 
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1095 

Selim I [restored) 





1684 

1102 

Sa^adat Giray ii 





1691 

1102 

Safi. Giray 





1691 

1103 

Selim I [again restored) ^ 





1692 

1109 

Dawlat Giray ii 





1698 

1114 

Selim I [again restored) 





1702 

1117 

Ghizi Giray in . 





1705 

1119 

Kaplan Giray i , 





1707 

1119 

Dawiat Giray [restored) 





1707 

1125 

Kaplan i [restored) 





1713 

1127 

Kara Dawiat Giray . 





1715 

1127 

Sa/adat Giray iii 





1715 

1136 

Mangli Giray ii 





1724 

1142 

Kaplan i [again restored) 





1730 

1149 

Kath Giray ii 





1736 

1150 

Mangli ii (restored) . 





1737 

1152 

Salamat Giray ii 





1739 

1156 

Selim Giray ii . 





1743 

1161 

Arslan Gii’ay 





1748 

1168 

Hakim Giray 





1755 

1171 

Krim Giray 





1758 

1177 

Selim Giray in , 





1764 

1180 

Arslan Giray [restored) 





1767 

1181 

Makhsud Giray i 





1767 

1182 

Krim Giray [restored) 





1768 

1184 

Dawiat Giray in 





1770 

1184 

Kaplan Giray ii . 





1771 

1184 

Selim III [restored) 





1771 

1185 

Maklisiid Giray ii 





1771 

1185 

Sahib Giray n . 





1772 

1189 

Dawiat III [restored) . 





1775 

1191 

Sliahin Giray 





1777 

^1197 

[Crmea ceded to Mussidl 
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JJ. Tie IJm €*f Shmjhtid Appanage, tlie Vzheg eoiiiitiy 
(between the Ural on*! Chii ri\xT.*J ; oeeasioiiab 
Khrais oi the GoMen Ilonie; Khriiis or Czars 
of Tiunieii. eev. 12*26 — 1650; Ivliaiis of Bu- 
Idiura, 1500 — 1868, airl of Khiva, 1515 — 1872,’^ 

ITlieii Butu iiivatled irnngaiy in 1240, his brother 
Shaybrin aceompanietl hi in, and a<‘rpiittecl liinisell so well 
that Batu not only made him King of Hungary, a title 
of a somewhat Boixiinal 'value, but gave him an appanage 
of ecrtain tribes north of Orda’s Khuiiate. Shaybaa was 
to eamp in summer from the ITral ■mcaiiiliuixs to the 
livers Ilek and. Irgliiz, and in winter about the lands' 
watered by the Sir, Olni, and 'Sarisii. His desceiidant 
in the’ sixth generation, Mangu -Timur,* was a eontem- 
porary of the great Klian tJzbeg of the Golden Horde, 
and from him the tribes of Shaybun's appanage took the 
name of Uzhegs, wliieh has since heeome famous. On. 
the extinction of Batu’s lino, the family of Bhayban 
supplied several Khans to the Golden Horde ; and in the 
second period of rival families, alter the overt lirow of 
* Howorth, ii. 680-1010 
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Tfektamislij the house of Shayhan is represented, in all 
prohahility, hy Barwish Khan and Sayyid Ahmad. 

The home-line of Shayhan remained in the original 
camping -grounds and assumed the title of CzavB of the 
Tinmen, under which they were obeyed over a great part 
of Siberia. They survived till 1659, when their country 
was occupied by the Kalmuks: but for some time before 
this their authority had been purely nominal. 

Much more important were the branches descended 
from Pulad, son of Mangu-Tunur, and once ruler of the 
Golden Horde. Piilad’s two sons, Ibnlhim and ^Arab-Shah, 
were respectively ancestors of the Khans of Buhhara and 
Klmarmn or Khiva, The former Khanate was founded 
by Mohammad Shaybani, grandson of • Abu-l-Khayr, who 
was grandson of Ibifihim, in 1500, and survives to the 
present day, although General Kaufmann made it a 
Eussian dependency in 1868. ^Arab-Shah, the founder 
of the Khanate of Khiva, is also known as, if not a 
Khan of tlie Golden Horde, at least a striker of coins 
in Kipchak just before the invasion of Toktamish. His 
descendant in the fifth generation, Ilbars Khan, took 
forcible possession of Transoxiana aiid adjacent provinces 
after Shaybani’s death, probably about 1515, and his 
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posterity are still called Khans of Khiva, but they have 
been tributary to Eussia since 1872. The history of 
these Khanates, -whioh sprang up on the niins of the 
empire of Timur, belong to a later section (XIII). 

It should ho added that another son of Jiijt, Teval, 
was the chief of the Pechenegs, camping about the river 
Bug in Southern Eussia, and was the grandfather of 
Kogay, who took a large part in the affairs of the 
Golden Horde, hut afterwards fell out with Toktu and 
was driven, along with his tribes, who adoptc'd the name 
of Kogays, beyond the Tolga, and found settlements 
between the TJral and the Yt-mha. The history of this 
horde is very fragmentary, and their state was peeuliaxiy 
::ini^atory.*;;:'^'-: ' ■: 

• lIoworth,Ti. leil-lOSS 


Ibisan 

I 

I 

Chiuitay 


Mubarak 

Khoja 


Uzbeg' 

Tiniljeg 


Jaiiibeg 


Urns 


Tuli Khoja 


BircHbeg Kuluu Kurax, 


'roktakva Koirijak Timur 
* ‘ *' Malik 


Tbktaiiiish 

i 


I 


Burak Timur Shadi Piilad Jalal- Karim- Kihak Jabar- 


Kiithigh B: 
CHIEFS OF Timur Gliiyath- 

THE KAZAlvS uZ-dill 

Kuchuk IMohammad 


aZ-diii birdi 


Alabmad 

(ASTKA 1 KHAX) 

1 ■ I i 1 

Ahmad 

1 

Kasim Jani- ‘Abd-al- Sayyid 
heg Karim Ahmad 

Aliirtada 

Shay kb 
Ahmad 

Hosayu ‘Ahd Kasim 
‘ Er-Kahmau j 

! 1 

Ak Birdi- 

Kubak beg 

, !'■■■ . 

Sluiykh 

Haydar 

Yadigar 

1 

ATimgiU’chi 

1 

Dervish 


hirdi 


Bakhtiyiir 


Shaykh 

Avfiar 


Shah GUi San ‘All 




‘All Beg 
Hasan 


Hhigh 

(iv Az an) jVJ oh an uiiad 


Tils'll- 

Timur (kPvIM) 


Mahmiidak 


Kasim Hajji 


(kas 


Khalil 


imof) Giray 


Ibrahim Daniyar Kiir- 
DawJat 


Dawlati-' 

Berdi 


Maiigli- 
Giray i " 


‘iVli Mohammad ‘Abd-td- Moharainad i 


Amiii 


Latif 


Ghazi I 


Mohammad ii Islam ii Ghazi ii 


1 


.1 


Salamat i Janibeg Mohammad in Tulctuinish 

Islam tn Muhilrak Krim 

I ■ I. 

I. 


* 


Krth 1 

I 


Iiiavat 


Bahadur Mohammad iv 


Hawlat II 

Filth n Arslan Krim 
Selim III, Bawiat iii Saliib ii 


Selim I Murad Hiijji xi Saiidat a 

Ghazi in Kaplan x Saadat xii Maiigli n Sidiumd. n 
Ahmad Selim ii Hiikim Makhsml i 

Shahin Kaplau rx 


Klu/.r 


Mr-iiigii-Tiwiir' 

I’uhoi Hb:fr; 


Siiadat 1 Siihih i ^Mulairak 
Islam i . Diiwlut i 


.Mcrfliiil Ibrahim ‘And) Kh«»g 
: ' .diayii' ' 


' Abiil'klicyr Timur BcrvLT 
■' ' i ' Sbiiykh '■ b 

'■ liHANs: or - ■ ■ 4 ''^ ■ ' '' 4 : 

■' ucKiiAUA; ' Aaniigtri*'''.' :■ 

ANi> liimKANH ■ "j ^ 

■ri:Lii. 87 TI ■ I T;' 


*'riiiikidst'g 

KTimli 

hhii. ‘AH 

UAldnit 

llasj.ii 

MtlKtinnsiul 


■■ ;Siiyari<l' 4 :i:hiik:':: 

' ,A4iiUiJ'id: 'j,:;, : a'd 


Kucinun 


; Bsnuka '■ Alixilek' ■ 'd 

KHANS rri: Jvl!,B"A 

[ 11 . ii. 9773 


All l^hiin ('-huvek 


AbhlA Bawlat 

'"■Tliriiyr 

CZAUh'oF TirMf.M': 


( ^>nnh‘>"* Botu( hi 

Ad'dav 

'^d'd: yV:;,,:;|;:V;,yr., ,;: 

Ahmad ('hfipAn 


AVdil 


Kara- 

Bawlat 
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85. OHAGATAY KHAJS'S V. 
(TIIAYSOXIAYA, 


The Xliariates foimcled three sons of Chingiz— 
Ogotay, Tiiluy, and Jiijl — haTO in turn htm 
There remains Chagatay, who was alhjtted the appisiiapf 
of Ma-wara-Z-iiahrj or Transoxiana {liiiklmna). with pirt 
of ICashgiiarj Batlakhshan, Balkh, and GL.iznii. and whn 
foimcled the Khrinate of those regimes. The L1i^t>>ry ^4' 
his clescemlants is rery scantily reLordc/L and, bey»,ai!tl 
oeeasionai raids orer the Persian border and iiibriail 
clls|mtes, nothing of note has Ivctai sot d^nrii. Ihvo 
members of Ogotily^s family (All aiirl Mnidiiiiaialjti} 
intrude tliemselres into the serlc-^ pro\'lng the 
of Ogotay chiefs of rank and imir'vrrunei? in tlie rhagrit'ay 
dominions (pp. 210, 265}. The genealogy md daxmology 
of this braiieli arc alike doiibtiul; and the Mlowlisg list 
is merely teatatirc. 
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624 

■Gliagatiy ■ ... 

1227” 

639 

Kari-,H Migu 

1242 

645 

.Yisii;MaBgu . 


■ 6 s Cl- ' 

.Kara-Hulagil . . ' ■ . 


650 

Cirgaiia KMtiin , 


€59 

/Algu' . .. .. 


664 

MiAIrakSliah' 

. 1266 

, €64 . ' 

■B-urak Kliaa-. .... . 

■ ;■ ,■■1266 ' 

66S 

^2*71kpay ■ ' . . ■ ^ ... , 

: . ,■ .■,:.1276 

670 

Tftka^Tlmur ■ • • 

1272 

e. 672 ' 

■ Iluwa.:' Kb.aa-,. ■' . ■ ■ .. . 

. ■ e. 1274. . 

706 

Kimjiik .IikaB:. ...... . ■ . 

. 1306 

70S 

.TalikG, .. . . ' . ■ . ■. . ' ' . 

. 1308'’ 

709 

, Sitek Kkan- . ■ . 

1309 ' 

709 

Yisimlaigliii 

1309' 

c. 718 

Kibak. Kkaa ■ , 

1318, 

721 

Ikbikaday . . . . 

. 1321 

721 

Bu^va Tiaitr ' , 

1321 

722 

Tirmashirin . , . . . 

1322 

730-4 

f SiHjar? * . . , . 

* 1330-4 ? 

734 

Jiiigisliaj 

1334 

1?, 735 

B.u35tii.. . ... ■ ■■ . . . 

. c. 13S5 

if. 739 

Yistra TiBiiir . , ' . 

, f. 1339 

<?. 741 

{of Ogotay stock) , . 

. c. 1340 , 

if. 743 

Alohatnaiad .... 

. f. 1342 

744 

Kiszan 

. 1343 

747 

Diiushmanclja (of Ogotay stock) 

1346 

749 

BfiyaB, Ettli . , ' . 

1348 

o 

1 
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[Amtell''^ mi rimi ubU! 

771 Suprmineif qf Tim ur 1 S 7 1) . ] 


THE ITOrSE OF CIIAGATAY-^^ 

OHixaiz 


{To faee p. 242.) 


Juji 


I, Oil AG AT AY 




Tuluy 




II. Kara-IIulfig'n ==IY. Orginia 
YI. ^lulilrak Sliali 


Yisiin Biiwa 
YII. IJurrik Khan 

I 

X. Diiwa 


Buri 

Kitdaitii 


Sarnan 


^711. Xikpay 


HI. Yisii 
prang’ll 


Paidar 

(Petu) 


Y. Algu 


IXi Tukri-Timur XTI. Talikn 


XL Kiinjuk XIII. Kilj;ik XIV. XV. Ik-hi- XVI. limva XVII. Tirran- 

I bugkd kadfiY Timur sliiria 


Al) Ilka 11 


Surg'ii 

Ugliiii 


Tmal 

Khoja 


Piilad 

; j' ; 

XX'iL MolK'iunuuI 
k-ldil So I tail 


Durji XIX. Buzfm 
K fibui Sul tun 


Sinjar XYITI. Junki-shay XX. Ylrimi XXY. Buvuu Tugiiluk 

Timur Kali Tiuiur 


Tiiiitir’ (Shah 


Tlya.s 

Khoja 


Tld.s table has been kindly arranged for me by Sir Henry Iloworth 




Xli. PERSIA 


86. JALAYRS (-‘IRAK) 


87. MUZAFFARIDS (PARS) 


88. SARBADARIDS (KHURASAN) 


89. KARTS (HERAT) 


TIMURIDS {See XIII) 


90. KARA-KUYUNLI (ADHARBIJAN) 


91. AK-KUYUNLI (ADHARBIJAN) 


92. SAFAVIDS 


93. AFGHANS 


SHAHS 


94. AFSHARIDS 


95. ZANDS 


96. K^AJARS 



XII. PERSIA 


BMO. XIY— XIX 


On tlie decay of the power of the Persian Mongols 
a number of promment chiefs and proTincial governors 
asserted their independence. Of these the Jalayrs were 
the most powerful, and held the provinces of -‘Irak and 
Adharbijan, in which they were succeeded by the Turkomans 
of the Black and YTiite Sheep. The more eastern provinces 
were ruled by the Muzaffaiids, but not without a severe 
struggle with Abu-Ishak and other members of the family 
of Mahmud Shah Inju, whose seat was Ispahan. In the 
north-east, Khurasan was for a time divided between the 
Sarbadarids and the Kart Maliks of PEemt. Timiir swept 
across Persia in 1384-93, and his descendants held part of 
the country for a century. At the beginning of the 16th 
century, however, Shah Isma^Il the Safavid established his 
authority over all the provinces governed by the Tlmurids, 
Turkomans, and minor dynasties, and presently added 
Khurasan, since which time the modem kingdom of the 
Shahs of Persia has remained pmtically unchanged in its 
boundaries, save for some losses on the west to Turkey. 


^ ^ I’ i s : . 1 1 i \ i' j 
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FERMA 


T36— 814 


m: JALATBS 
, ETC.)' ■ 


1336- 1411 


Tlie eliiefs of tlie tribe of Jalayrs, also ealkil likaniaiiSj 
became the leading family in Per^a after the death of 
the Mongol Abu-StrlcI . Their head, Bhaykh Hasan Bnziirg 
';|^:;the ^ (ppy, 

three jAippets on the Mongol throne; after which he 
assumed sovereign functions himself, and taking possession 
o! made Baghdad his capitaL His son Oways, who< 

succeeded him in 757 (1356), took Adharbijun and Tabriz 
from, the Golden Horde (759), and added -Mdsil and Diyur- 
Bakr to Ms domiiiions {766). Husayn, his successor, 
■was , engaged in wars ' with his neighboTirs the Muzaffarids 
of eastern Persia, and with the Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, who had made themselves dominant in Armenia 
and the country south of .lake Tan ; until the latter agreed 
to become. Ms allies {779). ■ On Ms death in 1382 (784)f the 
kingdom was divided between his two sons; Adharbljaa 
and -“Trail: falling to Sultan Ahmad, and part of Kurdistan 
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(for a year) to Eayazid* On tlie invasion of Timur, who 
overran northern Persia and Armenia in 1384-7, and 
reduced Baghdad, Mesopotamia, Diyar-Bakr, and Yan in 
1393 (796), Sultan Ahmad Bed to Egypt, where he took 
refuge with the Mamluk Sultan Barkuk, who assisted him to 
recover Baghdad after Timur’s return to Samarkand. From 
this time until Timur’s death in 1405 (807) Sultan Ahmad’s 
life was spent in losing and recapturing his dominions, and 
when in 808 he was once more actual ruler of Baghdad, his 
breach with Kara-Yusuf the Turkoman and his ensuing 
invasion of Adharhijan ended in his defeat and death, 
1410 (^818). His nephew Shah Walad continued to govern 
Baghdad until the arrival of the Black Sheep in 1411 ,* 
and Shah Y'alad’s widow, Tandu (who had previously 
been married to the Mamluk Barkuk) reigned at Wasit, 
»Basra, and Shustar (doing homage, however, to the 
Timurid Shah Bnkh) tiU 819, when her stepson suc- 
ceeded to the government, and was followed by his 
brothers Oways {822--829) and Mohammad, and by their 
cousin Husayn, who was killed by the Black Sheep 
Turkomans.^ 


* See Sir H. H. Howorth, Sistory of tU MmyoU, Hi, 654-679, 
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S1m*k1i Hasan BiiKurg - 
Sliaykli Oways . ■ , •' ' ' 

Hosayn/ : . .. ■ ; .. 

1-5 Bayazid : (in" Kmclistaii) , 
S’oltan A.Hmad/; : ' 

; ' {J^epeateM^: fxpdhil: hj 
Ska Walad'v . ■ , ; d ‘ 


Jfo$mjn G>ArJih(Oi 

:l.^fl[asaBazarg 


2 . Oways 


, Ahmad 4 . 

II. Sbilh Walad ** Taacli - 

, . .. 

Hosa^m Owuys Mohammad 


IlaMJi 5 , 


3 . Hosium 
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A.ir. A.D. 

713-795 87. MUZ4FFABIDS 1313-1393 

(EAES, FIRMAN, AND EDRDISTlN) 

The Amtr -Mtizaffar, founder of this dynasty, a grand- 
son of Ghiyatli-aZ-dln Hajji of Khurasan, after holding 
Yarious posts at the court of the Mongols of Persia, 
was appointed governor of Mayhudh near Ispahan. His 
son Muhariz-a^-d!n Mohammad succeeded him in his 
government in 1313 {J18\ and received the much more 
important command of Yazd in Pars in 1319 {719) from 
the Mongol Ahu-Sa^id. Kirman was added in 1340 (7^1), 
and after a prolonged struggle w-ith Ahu-Ishak Inju, 
Mohammad captured Shiraz and aE Pars in 1353 {75If\ 
and added Ispahan in 1356 (75^), , when Abu-Ishak was 
executed. After carrying Ms arms successfully as far 
north as Tabriz, Mohammad was deposed and blinded 
in 1357 (759), and, although restored for a brief space,- 
died in a second exile in 1364 {765), His successors 
retained the government of Pars, Kirman, and Kurdist^ 
until the irruption of Timur in 1387,’^ The poet Hafiz 
lived at the conrt of Bhah Bhuja'. 


^ Howotth, iii, 693“716. 
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Mubam-al-diE Moliaiiiiiaad b. -Miizaffar ' 
Jalai-ti^Hiin/Shah . ' ■■ , 

MiiJalikl-al-dlE ■ ‘ All Zain-al- ^Abidin ' '■ * 
{Repelled hj Ttmm^ 

Blkili Yabya TazA) ■' ■. V 

Saitdu Ahmad {(ft Kiyaid^i) > coaUmpOi'arfj 

Sliah MaEsti* {M J^ahmi} - ./ .. -■ 


3IiizriSar 




Shamf-^dlHlvi 


SMh 

Aiaimffd '■ 
{iHpahm) 


;■ BImk, 
Sii'ltm 


Shah MaDsui' Shah Taby 
{InjMikdji) {T((zd) 


al ■ ;3. Xajm-al-kl.hldlii 


Ahmad 

{Ktmm) 


mrbadarids 
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A.I>, 

737— 783 88. SAEBADAEIDS 1337—1381 

(KHTTEASiN) 

‘Abd-ai:-Eazzak, a native of the village of Baslitin in 
Klinrasan, and at one time in the service of tlie Tllrhan 
Abu-Sa‘Td, in 1337 (7^7) headed a rebellion of his 
countrymen against the oppression of the local governor. 
The rebels took the name of Sar-ha-dar or “Head to 
the gibbet” in token of the neok-or-nothing-ness of their 
cause, nevertheless they Qbtained possession of Sabzawar 
and the neighbouring district, and held it for nearly half 
a century, dm’ing which period twelve successive chiefs 
assumed the command, nine of whom suffered violent (leatbs . 


A.H. 


A.D. 

737 

‘Abd-a?-Eazzak b. Fadl-Allah 

1387 

738 

TTaJih-a^-din Mas‘ud b. Fa^- Allah. 

1338 

744 

Ay-Timiir Mohammad .... 

1344 

746 

Isfandiyar 

1346 

747 

Fadl-Allah 

1346 

748 

Shams-a^-dln ‘Ali .... 

1347 

763 

Yahya 

1352 

756 

Zahir-a^-din 

1355 

760 

ilaydar -Kassab 

1359 

760 

Lutf-Allah . . . . . 

1359 

761 

-"Hasan -Damighani .... 

1360 

766 

^Ali -Mu'ayj’ad 

1364 

—783 

[Aholkhed by Timur\ 

—1381 
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04S-T91 89. ElABTS 1245-^1389 

fHEElT) 

Tlic llaliks of Herat of tlie Kart race of G-lior liad 
lield tteir goTemment from the early days of tlie lloiigoi 
rule in Persia. As the Mongols giw weak, the Karts 


became an import-ant power in KhiuftsEii, iiiitil Herat was 


eosqiiered by Timrir in 1381 (7SS\ anil, after 

a period of 

Tassalage, 

the dynasty wms extinguish eil in 1 

389 (7,91). 

A.H. ' 


AJ>. 

643 

S!iams«a/-dlB i . . . . „ . 

1245 

677-82 Siika-al-dlii, '€QnUmp, 1 ‘27 8 -8 3 


684 

Fakhr«af-di» ....... 

1285 

708 

0iiiyath-a^-din ... . ' . 

13i)S 

729 

Sliams-aMiii n ..... . 

1328 

730 

um% ........ 

1329 

732 

Mirm-a^-din ...... 

1S3I 

772 

Oiuyatli-a^-diE Kr *Ali .... 

ISiO 

—791 

AM^Bakr HMhmlii, 

1, I 

2. 

1 

—138b 


3. Fakiir«a^"c!iE ' ■ 4, Oliiyfith-al-dlii 

' ' 1 


5* Slianis-al-dm II -6. ^ai?. 7. 


Mobammad 8. CrliiyStb-al-dia Pfr Ali 

{Barakhs) 
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Kjiifi-Moliamniad 
Kara- Yusuf 

802 Invmion of Timur 
Kara Yusuf {I'estored) . 
Iskandar 
Jalidn Shall . 

Hasan *Ali . 


{Ak-KuyunllJ 
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A.H. 

780—908 


A.D. 

1378—1503 


91. iK-KUYUHll 
TCEKOIIASS OF THE WHITE SHEEP. 
(ADHAEBlJAN, ETC.) 

The THiite Sheep or Aik.-Kuyiuili succeerled tlicir riTals 
the Black Sheep in Adharhijun and Divar-Bakr, but after 
some thirty years of sole authority they ^erc defeated by 
Shah Isma‘il the Safavid at the great battle of Shurur in 


{907), 

and the dynasty soon 

XAl. 

7S0 

Kara-Tuluk ‘Otkmas . 

S09 

ICanm . . . 

848 

Jakaiigit • . ■* 

871 

Ukub. I^asaii , 

8S3 

Kluilil . . * • 

884 

Ya'kkb 

S96 

Baysmikur* • 

897 

Eustam 

902 

AbiBiMl 

903 

ISiteSa , • . • 

905 

Alwaad 

906 

MokaBimad . 

907 

Murad {ratored} . 

*.008 

[^afmidd] 

* ^Xll a»d Masi^i were rlral 


A.ll. 
1378 
1406 
1444 
1406 • 

1478 

1479 
1400 
1491 
1196 
1497 
1499 
MOO 
1501 
—1502 
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A.H. A.D, 

OO-T-lSll 92<~6. SHAHS OF PERSIA 1052--189S 

The series of the Shahs of Persia is composed of fiTc 
distinct dynasties of different races : the Safavids, Afghans, 
Afsharids, Zands, and Kajars. Of these the first claimed 
Arab lineage, for the Safayids traced their descent from 
the seyenth Imam Musa -Eazam of the family of 

Hosayn the grandson of the prophet Mohammad (p. 72). 
Many shaykhs of the family acquired a reputation for 
sanctity, *and among these the most celebrated saint was 
Shaykh Safi-aZ-din of Ardabil, from whom his descendants 
took their name of Safawl or Sqfamd. It was not till four 
generations after Shaykh Saf! that one of his descendants, 
Haydar, added the role of warrior. to the i>rofession of saint. 
He engaged in a contest with Hzun Hasan of the 'White 
Sheep Turkomans, and his third son Isma^il,. preserving 
a continuity of policy, seized Shirwan, utterly defeated 
the Turkomans at the battle of Shurur in the spring of 
1502 (907), and making Tabriz his capital proceeded to 
conquer aU Persia. The Timurid governors and other 
petty dynasts were rapidly subdued, and in a few years 
Shah Isma^lTs arms had advanced through Khurasan as 
far as Herat, besides annexing the southern provinces, 
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till liis dominions stretehecl from tlie Oxm to ike Persian 
Giilfj from Afghanistan to the Euphrates. His territories 
mw inarched with those of the ^Othniaiilis, and the 
religions antagonism between the SliPite Safavids and the 
Sunnite ^Otliniriiilfs, embittered by the widc-spreacl Shtdte 
propaganda in Asia Minor, brought about a war. Stdim 
the (xrim^ after massacring or imxmsoniiig 40,000 SiiPites 
ill his Asiatic domirnons, led a campaign against Shah 
IsnudlL At the head of 80,000 liorsemen and 40,000 
foot, Sedim marched upon Persia mid forced the Bhah 
to give hattle at Chrtlclirrm (1314), when the fmc general- 
ship of Siiiria Pasha and the valour of the J'oniajarieA 
won tho clay. Bellm entered Tabriz in triumph, and 
after annexing Piyar-Bakr and some Hurroiincliag districts 
abandoned the idea of further coiiqiiosts in the East in 
favour of an invasion, of Egypt. Enmi this time on- 
w'ards there ha%’e been frequent eontcfsts mrrt the Turko- 
Persian frontier, and provinces in Georgia and Armenia 
have been taken and re-taken, but the gencu’al boundary 
has not gi*eatly varied, except when Murad IT conquered 
Baghdad and annexed Mesopotamia to tlie Turkish Empire 
in 10S8. In the like manner the northern frontier was 
long contested by the Uzbegs,* and AfgfianhtSii has been 
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alternately part of India and part of Persia, until the 
establishment of an independent dynasty by Ahmad 
Purram in 1747. Eabar, the founder of the Mogul empire 
ill India, tv as an ally of Shah Isma‘Il, and his son 

Humayun was aided in his recoYery of Hindustan by 
Shah Tahmasp. The greatest of the Safavid kings was 
Shah hibbas (1587-1629), who, seconded by Sir Anthony 
Shirley, the organizer of the Persian army, recovered several 
of the western promnees . from the ^Othmanlis, and whose 
reign was celebrated for the cultivation of the arts and 
literature, the increase of public works, and the ob- 
servance of an enlightened foreign policy. He belonged 

to the great epoch which produced such rulers as 
Sulayman the Great, Akbar, and Elizabeth. 

The Safavid dynasty practically ended when the 
Afghans under Mahmud rose in revolt, seized Herat and 
Mashhad, defeated Shah Hosayii, and after a seven 
months’ siege took the capital Ispahan in 1722 {1135), 
Members of the Safavid family, however, still retained 

a vestige of authority, chiefiy in Mazandaran, and after 
ten years of anarchy, revolts, and Eussian and Turkish 
invasions, Xadir Kuli the Afihurid Turk, made use of the 
pretext of restoring the enfeebled Safavids, to seize the 
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supreme power, to wHcli lie soon added tlie arcwed as 
well as the real soTereigntj in 1736 (11^8). jradir Slifili 
not onlj maintainefl the Persian kingdom in its fullest ex- 
tent, but su|)dued iilglianistaii, seized Kabul and Kaiitlaliar 
(1737), pushed on to Lahore, defeated the ]ifogiil amiv after 
an obstinate battle near Kamfil, and sacked Belli! in March 
1738 {1151), Peace was made, and for ti time the Persian 
empire extended from the Indus to the Caucasus, 

The Afshfiiid dynasty, numbering four Slnllis, ended in 
a period of anarchy, cliuing wliieli the Afghan Azad 
held Adliarbljan; hill Mardaa the Bakhtiyarl, I§paliSii; 
Mohammad Hosajm, the chief of the Krijars, ruled 
Astarabild; and Karim Khan the .Zand fought with Shtli 
Eukh the Afshaiid for the supreme throne. The Zand 
eTontiuilly got the upper hand, and from 1750 {Il€3) to 
177§ {119S) goremed all Persia except Khiirri>ft!i, where 
Shah Kukli the AMiarld, though old imd blind, still main-* 
ta.ine(l some show of authority. On the death of Karlin 
Khali a contest was waged for a dozen years between Ids 
Zand successors ami AIca Mohanuiiacl the ifu/dr, which 
ended in the triumph of the latter, whose nephew in 
the .fourth generation now reigns over the relics of a 
great xmople from liis throne at ‘Tiiiraiu 
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daughter 

Sultan Hosapi, 1 808 


Moliainmad 

Juki, 

t84S 


Siiyiu’- 

oliatmish 

KffbuJ, 

Kandahar. 
821 t 830 


:S^Iol>amniad 


Karixcliar 
Kahili., etc. 
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92. SAPAVIDS 


907 Isma'il i . . . 

930 Taliiaasp i , 

984 Isina'il ii . . . 

985 Molianimad Khudabanda 

985 *Abbas i . . . 

1038 Sail I . . . . 

1052 ..^ibbas ii . . . 

1077 Snlayman i . 

1105 HosajTi I . . . 

1135 Tabmasp ii . . ' . 

1144 ^ Abbas in . 


93. AFGHA17S 


1135 Halimud 
1137 Aslmif . 
-^1142 


94. AFSHlEIDS 


1148 Xadir . 

1160 'Ml . 

1161 Sbah Rukb 
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SAFAYIDS 


2. Tahmasp i 


4. Mobammad Khudabanda Eaijdar 


5. ‘Abbas i 


7. ‘Abbas ii 


8. Salayman 


10. Tabmasp ii Sdni daughter daxighter^Mzd Kuld 
I I I Afshdrid 


11. ‘Abbas III 


Hosajm Isina‘il 
Mohammad Ifirza 


* The pedigrees of the Shabs of Persia are abridged from tbe Catalogue 
of Forsian Coins in the British Museum^ by B. S. Poole, LL.D, 
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Xlil. TRANSOXIANA 


S/€C. XIV—XIX 


97. TIMURIDS 

98. SHAYBANIDS 

99. UANIDS OF ASTRAKHAN 

100. MANGITS 

101. KHANS OF KHOKAND 

102. KHANS OF KHIVA 



XIII.— TEAITSOXIAKA 


SJEC. SIY-XIX 

A.H. A.D. 

771—906 97. TIMtJRIDS 1369—1600 

Timui', or Timur Lang (Timur tlie Lame), commonly 
corrupted into Tamerlane, ivas related to the family of 
CMngiz Xaan, and one of Ms ancestors Lad been Yizir 
to Ckagatay the son of Chingiz and ruler of Transoxiana. 
Timur, who was born in 1335 {736\ was appointed to 
the goyernment of Kash by Tugha-Timur, (p. 220), and 
became Yizir to the Chagatay Xhan Suynrghatmish, whose 
authority he completely usurped before 1369 (771), 
though he allowed the Khan and his successor Mahmud, 
to retain the nominal sovereignty until 1397 {800), In 
1380 {789) Timur began a long series of campaigns in 
Persia; and in seven years overran Khurasan, Jurjan, 
Mazandaraii, Sijistan, Afghanistan, Pars, AdharhTjan, 
and Kurdistan. An invasion by Tok tarnish, the Khan 
of the Golden Horde, called his attention nearer home 
ill 1388, but in 1391 {79S) he inflicted a total defeat 
on the Khan, which, however, had to he repeated in 1395 
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(797), Meanwhile in 1098 lie had taken Baglnlrifl from 
tlie Jalayrs, and had rediice4 Mesopotamia. In 1 097 he 
entered northern Iiidiiij and in the following yerir (801) 
raided Kashmir and DeMl. His next great moveiiieiit was 
to the west. In 1401 lie inraded Aiiatoliuj and took 
Slwfis and Msilatia; and in 1402 totally routed 

the ^OthmaiilT Turks at Angora and took Siillun Buyazld 
prisoner (p. 185). He reinstated the minor prinecs of 
Asia Miiiorj andj having subdued Syria and taken Aleppo 
and Baniaseus (803)^ he received the lioiiiage of their 
foraicr possessoFj the Mamluk Snltrin of Egypt. Tlliilst 
on 'the march for a still more ambitions campaign against 
ChinUy Timur died at Otrar, 1405 (#07), aged 70. 

The conquests of Timur raised the kingdom r)f 
imraA-mlir (* Beyond the Biver^ Oxns) or Traasoxiana 
to an importance it had never before attuiiiecL Samar- 
kand became the capital of an empire which stretediod, in 
name at least, from Behli to Damascus, and from the 
Sea of Aral to the Persian Gulf; and although much of 
Timur’s conquest was rather a raid than an annexation, 
yet Transoxiaiia remained ior some time tlio centre of a 
kingdom which embraced most' of Persia and Afghanistan 
'besides the provinces,", beyond' the 'Oxus* But Timuris 
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empire was too unwieldy to be maintained in all its 
original yastness. "When tbe petty dynasties of Persia, 
Eaits and Sarbadarids, MnzafParids and Jalayrs, bfid been 
swept away, and the Turks bad been driven out of 
Anatolia, and all Western Asia from the Hindu Husk to 
tbe Mediterranean trembled before one man, a reign of 
terror and not an organized empire bad been established. 
As soon as tbe great conqueror was dead, Ottomans, 
Jalayrs and Turkomans began to recover tbeir lost provinces 
in tbe west. Although Timur’s descendants retained tbeir 
bold of tbe north of Persia for a century, they were able 
to offer but a feeble resistance to tbe rising power of tbe 
Safa'^’ids ; and when in tbe sixteenth century tbe line of 
Bbayban (of tbe bouse of Chingiz) succeeded to tbe 
capital of Tamerlane, tbe dominions of bis descendants 
bad shrunk to tbe limits which tbe Hbanate of Bukhara 
long afterwards preserved. Tbe table (facing p. 268) of 
Timur’s descendants, who struggled with one another for 
tbe disjointed fragments of bis empire, shows one cause of 
tbeir weakness; there were too many rivals. Shah Eukb, 
indeed, for a while succeeded in subduing tbe jealousies 
of bis kinsmen and maintaining tbe power and dignity 
of tbe empire; but after bis death in 1447 (SBO) bis 
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dominions, vere split .tip .into. Tarions . petty . principalities^ 
•wMc1i.,made tray .for- the Eufauis in Persia . and: the' 

, BMijlanids in Pransoxiana. .Yet the ..<iitl.. not heeome. 
extinct with the loss of Timur’s clomioions* His descen- 
dant Tubar founded a new empire in Hindustan which, 
.knowii to' ns, as, that of the ^ Great lusted down 

■to the present century, (see-- .XIY.)., ' ■ 


■ A',H. ■ ■ . 

[T71 Suwgbritmishj norahiul Kluln^ 
.'ySO-Sne .Ifaharad ', , .. j,.'': ■;: 

807-12 Khm 

807 BlulhRakli 

850 Hugli Beg 

:::t^bd-al-Lapf ..■■■- . ,: . ' 

‘Abd-Allah 

Abn-Sa-'id: ., .''■ ' . ..- 

Ahmad ....... 


853 

854 " ':-■■■■; 
■;-855 "'■.-■ 

872 

899 

900 
—906 


Mahmud 

Anurchij 


: ■■;■ 

■.■1S69': 


1404 

1447 

1450 

1452 

1493 

1494, 

—1500 





TBAMOXIAN-A 


CONNEXION OP THE TRANSOXINE KHANATES 


CHINGIZ 


SHAYBAN 


Kuchnk Mohammad 


Ibrahim 


Mohammad shaybani 

SHAYBANIDS 

( 1500 - 1599 ) 


JANIDS or 

ASTRAKHAN BYNASTY 

( 1599 - 1785 ) 


Shah Murad s= daughter 


MANGITS 

( 1785 - 1868 ) 
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A.H. 

906-100r 98. SHAYBANIDS 1500-1699 

WMlst the tlu-ee sons of Maljinucl, the last Timurid 
Sultan , of Transoxiana, were fighting over the ruins of an 
empire, a new power was approaching, which made an 
end of all the piinees of Ma-wara-f-nahr and re-e.stahlished 
a strong government in the place of anarchy. This was 
the TJzbeg horde led by aio^ammad ShaybanT, almost the 
last of the great warriors of the lineage of Chingiz, The 
early history of the family of Shayban has been mentioned 
(pp. 238-40). Their home-line remained in Siberia as Czars 
of Tinmen; but a large proportion of the clan migrated 
to Transoxiana under Shaybani, overthrew the rival princes 
of Timur’s line, and founded the ITzheg kingdom, which 
■survived in the Khanates of Bukhara and Khiva untd their 
submission to Eussia within the last quarter of a century. 
This TJzbeg kingdom was ruled by several successive 
dynasties. First, the Shaybanids governed Transoxiana 
for the whole of the sixteenth centniy, leaving Khwarizm 
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(KhiTa) to be ruled by its own line of Kbans (p. 278), who 
were also descended from Sbayban, and abandoning Ebnrasan 
to the Safavids. Next, the Janids or Astrakhan dynasty, 
connected in the female line with the Shaybanids, governed 
the same gradually diminishing territory during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Thirdly, their connexions 
by mariiage, the llangits, usurped the Khanate of Bukhara, 
which was now greatly restricted by the growth of the 
neighbouring Khanate of Khokand, by the rise of various 
independent principalities at Tashkand, Uratippa, and else- 
where, and by the aggrandizement of the Dun'anids of 
Afghanistan. FinaEy Bukhara, Khiva, and Khokand, all 
fell before the aggression of Eussia in 1868-1872. 


A.H. 


A.D. 

906 

Mobamm;id Shaybani . 

1500 

916. 

Kochkiinji . 

. . . 1510 

937 

Abu-Sa‘id . 

1530 

940 

‘Obayd-AIlali 

1533 

946 

‘Abd-Allab I . , . 

1539 

947 

^Abd-al-Latlf 

1540 

9o9 

Kuruz Ahmad 

1551 

963 

Pir Mohammad i 

1555 

968 

Iskandar .... 

- * . 1560 

991 

‘Abd-AlLih ii . . . 

1583 

1006 

Mbd-al-Ma*niin . 

1598 

1007 

Pir Mohammad ii 

1599 


[Astrakhan] 


TRANSOXIANA 


Samarkand -s-as the capital of the Shaybaaid?, but there 
was generally a powerful, and sometimes indepentlent, govem- 
ment at Bukhara. More than once the goTernor of .Bukhai'a 
was praetieaUy the ruler of Transoxiana, and this province 
became almost as much the Dauphine of Samarkand under 
the Shaybanids as Balkh was under the succeeding dynasty 
of Astrakhrm. 


A.H., 

SCB-DYJrASTY; OF BUEHlSl 

A . i’)' 

947 

'^Abd-al-'^Am .... 


957 

Tar Moliainmad 

.■■Ad4:9:' 

961 

Biirhun Sultan . , , , 

'lim 

964 

‘Abd-AUali {ivho imited HmmrMnl in 
986, and heeame fmm 901 



-dlitlh XI &f the Chief Mhanute, q, 

.'l3o6.'" 


SUB-DYXASTY OF SAMAEKAK’I) 

' V''' 

968 

Khusru Sidfcln • . , . , 

1560 

975 

vSul|an-Sa‘!d- 'i 

1587 

980 

JuYtmmard *Alt .... 


980 

^^hil^jiUuh of Dukhmi 

1578 
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mAMMium 


1007 — 1"200 


99.. JAHIBS 


1690 — 1785 ..':: 


■ (M ASTEAKHAX-^ BTHASTY ■ 

'When tliG ilnssians absorbed tlie Klianate o;f Astrabliun 
or liajji TaiMuin (p. 229) in the middle of tlie 16tli 
eentiiry, two of the dispossessed chiefs, Yfir Wohammad 
and his son JTin took refuge at Bukhrira with Iskundar 
::;the..;):.'ShayMiiid 5 :\;,wh^^ "presently; 'ga's*e.': Ms'" ■;'.daiight 0 ry:;.M;: 
marriage to Jun. The issue of this marriage, Btlki 
Mohaiiiinad, succeeded (after a yearns interval) his 
maternal uncle hAbcl- Allah ii, and he (oid his descendants, 
during most of the 17th century, ruled Samarkand, 
Bukhara, rarghrma, Badakhshan, and Bulkh, wlsieli last 
province was sometimes independent. Their pow'er gratlu- 
ally decayed; the Bumnkls eventually gained possession ; 
of all their Cisosine territories (1762 ff.) ; a rival 
Khanate sprang up at Kliokand (Farghraia) about 1700; 
and the Janitls were finally ousted in 1786 1:)y the chiefs 
of the Mangit tribe, who had possessed the real power 
for some years before the actual dethronement of the 
Tast Janid, Abild-GMisB 


jInids 


a.h. 

1007 

Bakt Mobammad 

A.D. 

1599 

1014 

Tali Mohammad^ 

1605 

1017 

Imam Kuli (f 1060) . 

1608 

lOoO 

IS'adir Mobammad (f 1061) . 

1640 

1057 

‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 

1647 

1091 

SublianKulit ... 

1680 

1114 

‘Obayd- Allah J . 

1702 

1117 

Abu-1-Payd§ 

1705 

1160 

'^Abd-al-Mii‘inin . 

1747 

1164 

‘Obayd- Allah II . 

1751 

1167 

Mohiimmud ItaJilm [Mangit] 

1753 

1171 

Abu-1- Ghazi 

1758 

—1200 

[^M’angits'] 

—1785 


* Gorerned BaM from 1007. 
t Previously ruled Balkli for 23 years. 
t Makim Iihau lield Balkli 1114-1119. 
§ Ptiiled only beyond tlie Oxus. 
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A.H. A.D. 

1200-^1284 100. MAWGITS 1T85-1868 

The Mangits, or “ Elat-noses,’’ a tribe akin to the 
l^ogays, left their Ei2)ehak camxnng-^gTOiinds to follow"" 
the fortunes of Mohammad Shaybani at the beginning 
of the 16th century. Under the Astrakhan dynasty they 
gradually inereascd in iniiuence, and in the second half 
of the eighteenth century their chiefs became the vizirs 
of the rulers of Bukhara and eventually supplanted their 
masters. Their dominions had shrunk considerably from 
the wide extent of the Shaybanids’ kingdom, and Ma‘sum 
Shah’s wars with the Burranids for the recovery of the 
Cisoxiiie territory were rewarded with hut temporary 
success. The present Khan has been tributary to Eussia 
since the cami>aign of 1868. 


A.H. 


A.D. 

1200 

Mir Ma^sam Shah Murad . 

1785 

1215 

Haydar Tora 

1800 

124-2 

Hosayn 

1826 

1242 

‘Omar 

1826 

1242 

Kasr-Alhih .... 

1827 

1277 

Muzaffar-aZ-din .... 

1860 

*-1284 

Trihiitary to Mussia 

—1868 
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965 Hajji Mohammad I . 

1011 ''Arab Mohammad i . 

1032 Isfandiyar . , . , . 

1053 Abii-l-Ghazi i . 

1074 Aniisha 

c. 1085 Mohammad Arank 

^ 1099 Ishak Aka Shah Niyaz 

1114 ‘Arab Moll amm ad II . 

Hajji Mohammad ii . 

1126 Yadighar . , . . , 

1126 Arank 

1127 Shir Ghazi .... 

1 14^5 Ilbars ii 

■ 1153 Aymexation by JSfddir Shah . 

1154 Tayir {for Nadir Shah) 

1154 Abu -Mohammad 

il5.r Abu-1- Ghazi II .... 

1158 Kaip 

e. 1184 Abu-l-Ghazi iii ... 

1219 Iltazar 

1221 Mohammad Eahim 

1241 Allah Kiili .... 

1258 Ealum Kuli .... 

1261 Mohammad Amin 

1271 ‘Abd-Allah .... 

1272 Kiitlngh Mohammad . 

1272? SajTid Mohammad 

1282 Sayyid Mohammad Ealum . 

— 1289 [^Anmxation by Mussia"] 


1714 

1714 

1715 
173a; 

1740 

1741 
1741 
174a; 
1745 

e. 1770 
1804 
1806 
1825 
1842 
1845 
1855 
1855 
1856? 
1865 
—1872 
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A.H. 

c. 1112-1293 


A.», 

t'. 1700— 18T6 


102. KHAA'S of 
KHOKAIfD 

Shull Euldi, \rlio claimed to be a clesctadant of CLimlz 
Klian, male himself inlepcnlcnt in Fargluma aiil f.juiilod 
the KMuate of Khokanti about 1700. The elironology of 
the earlier Khuns is unocrtaiu. In 1800 Tashkanl itas 
aunesed by Khokaud. Tlie Khanate passed into tlie 
posscasion of Paissia in 1876, 


A.H. 

1112 ' 


im 

■ '1184? 
I2L5 
1224 

r2r56 
1261 
tf. 1261 

I2T3 
1275 
1277 
1280 
■ 1288 

—1293 


Sliali Eukli B-eg ■ ' 

Ea|i!m: /I; 

kSuliiyman . 

Shah Rukh n . 
Xarhiita 

'■■V' 

Mohaiiimati -Omar 
3B>haiomat| ‘Ai! . 

Miiratl 
Khiit-laTar . 

Mulk * . . 

Khmiilyilr ('2jnd ’/'Hgu) 

, Say|i6:Sttitaa'^''^^ ■ ^ : 

Khudfiyar {^rd reipt) . 
IS^aiir-u^diii 


..f,,. .17M 


,1,770;;:,,; 

mm 

mn 

1857 

imi 

1864 

—1876 



XIV. INDIA 

and AFGHANISTAN 

S/SC. X-XIX 

103. GHAZNAWIDS 

104. GHORIDS 

105. SULTANS OF DEHlT 

106. KINGS OF BENGAL 

107. KINGS OF JAUNPUR 

108. KINGS OF MALWA 

109. KINGS OF GUJARAT 

110. KINGS OF KHANDESH 

111. BAHMANIDS OF THE DECCAN 

112. MMAD SHAHS OF BERAR 

113. NIZAM SHAHS OF ArMADNAGAR 

114. BARID SHAHS OF bIdAR 

116. 'ADIL SHAHS OF bFjaPUR 

116. KUTB SHAHS OF GOLKONDA 

117. MOGUL EMPERORS OF HINDUSTAN 

118. AMTrS OF AFGHANISTAN 



XIY. IJTOIA 
AKD AFGHlNISTAJiT 

: SJEC. X-XIX , 

No considerable part of India eyer belonged to tlie 
CaKpliate. Soon after their conqnest of Herat, indeed, 
the Arabs pushed on to Kabnl in 664 and thence 
descended to Mnltan ; but this reconnaissance did not lead 
to continuous occupation. An advance from the south pro- 
duced more permanent results. Piratical expeditions by 
sea to the mouths of the Indus were frequent in the eaiiy 
days of Islam, and in 711 { 92 ) Mol^ammad Kasim, a 
nephew of -Hajjaj, the celebrated governor of -Basra, 
conquered Sind from the coast as far as Multan, and 
although no attempt was made to enlarge this dominion, 
the province continued to be ruled by Arab governors for 
nearly two centuries. 

The conquest of Hindustan by the Moljammadans, how- 
ever, sprang not from Sind but from Afghanistan. The 
early annexation by the Arabs of the mountainous country 
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soiitli of the Hindu Kusli liacl been iiomiiialvanil ix^iiiporary,.. : 
and Ta‘kub b, Lajtb the Baffaricl of Sijistda (p. 120) iras 
tlie first to establisli a settled Mohammutlan governnient at 
KfibiiL Here Ms dpiasty was succeedeil by governors 
appointed by tbe Samaiiitls (p. 131), and it was A’lptigiii, 
one of tlie local govornors of tlio Saiaariids, -who laid the 
foundations at Gliaziia of the first indepenileiit Moluim- 
madan dynasty in Afglidnistrm. 

Henceforward for two centuries Gliazna was the capital 
of a powerful dynasty to wliicli it gave the name' of 
GkmmwMs. The incursions of the Gliaziiawids into India 
and their settlement at Lahore formed the true beginning 
of Muslim rule in Hindustan. The Gliaznawid kingdom 
at Lahore prepared the way for Hohanimad b. Sdm the 
Ghorid and his successors the ^Sul^^lns of Dehli, who brought 
the whole of northern India under Mohaminadan sway. 
The invasion of the Mongols under BFtbar put an end to 
the divisions which had weakened the Deldl kingdom in 
its later years, and Bubar^s grandson Akbar organized 
the splendid Empire of the Great Moguls wdiieh lasted 
down to the present century. 




GEAZmWIDS 


103. GHAZKAWIDS 


(AFGHANISTAN AND PANJxiB) 

Among tlie. Tnrkisli. slares whom the Sumunid princes 
delighted to honour with the chief posts in the govern- 
ment of their dominions, Alptigin rose by favour of ^Abd- 
al-Malik to be commander of the forces in Khurasan, but, 
being deprived of this office on the death of his patron, 
he retired in dudgeon in 962 {B51) to the city of Ohazna, 
in the heart of the Sulayman mountains, where his father 
had been governor under the Samanids, and where the son 
had succeeded to his -authority. In the mountain fastnesses 
he could safely defy the ill-will of his masters in the plains j 
but he died in a year’s time without enlarging the dominion 
he had assumed; nor did his son Ishak or his slave 
Balkatigin enhance the power of the Ghaznawids, The 
true founder of the dynasty was Sabaktigm, another slave 
of Alptigin, and the husband of his daughter. Sabaktigin 
widened his territories on both sides; in India by the 
defeat of the Rajputs and the establishment of a govern- 
ment at Peshawar : in Persia by the acquisition of Khu- 
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rasiki, of wMeh he was appointed goremor by the Samamd 
yoh in 994 (384) in reward for his assistance in qnclhng 
a rebelhon in Transoxiana. . Sahaktigm out of loyalty or 
pradc-nce accepted the position of a vassal of the Srimanids, 
but the vassalage was nominal; he had become more power- 
ful than his licge-lord before his death in 99“ (387). 

llahmud of Ghazna, the son of Sabaktigin, is ono of 
the greatest figures in Moliaiamadiin histoiy. .-kfter over- 
coming his younger brother Ismfril, who had forced a 
contest, he repudiated the supremacy of the feeble re- 
;^::18%sentative of :thh:::S^^ 

for the governments of Ehnrasun and Gharna direct from 
the Caliph of Baghdad, ‘the dispenser of powers which he 
:dpinsel£;ho longer^^ 

powerful neighbours the !lak Khans, who were then giving 
the coup de grace to the expiring Samanhls, Mahmud 
began a series of campaigns , in India. Twelve several 

Mai, m, -id' then adopted the title of 
Sultan, which had never before been assumed bv a \r,>i i 1 * 
but the statement is not wunuated 1,^^ eliV w f ”'' "*7 = 

himself oceasioually Amir aud Suvrid, and vc-rv r-m-lv W-iIil 
Sultan. The first of the dyuastvVo tLl'wS if 1 “T 

doubles imitated the Seljuhs, who were the earliest t,; ad Jd 
ot_ hultau, according to the erideuee of the eoius. it is 

-s-. . ‘ ^ ' professed dovotee/ 
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timeSj between 1001 and 1024, lie descended from Ms 
highlands into the plains of Hindustan, and, gradually en- 
larging the scope of his expeditions, beyond Kashmir and 
the Panjab, at length he occupied Kanauj and Muttra 
(101/) and seized Somnath and Anhalwara, the capital of 
Gujarat, 1024 {1^15). These expeditions were more or 
less raids undertaken with a view to plunder and 
to satisfy the righteous iconoclasm of a tznie Muslim, 
and the ‘Idol -Breaker ’ returned to Ghazna laden with 
costly spoils from the Hindu temples of Somnath and 
Muttra; but they led to far-reaching results. The way 
into India had been opened ; the Panj ab had been 
permanently annexed; and the kingdom of Gujarat had 
accepted a raja from the hands of its conqueror. 

Besides his Indian wars, Mahmud beat off the attack 
of the Ilak Khan, reduced Ghor (1010) and the country of 
the Upper Marghab (1012), and even annexed Transoxiana 
with its two great cities of Samarkand and Bukhara in 
1016 Towards the close of his reign he discovered 

a serious danger in the growing power of the Seljuk 
chiefs Tughril and Chagar Beg, whom he had at first 
unwisely encouraged; but, after reducing them to apparent 
submission in 1027 he did not live to witness their 
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final triumph. Ou liis return from an expedition into 
the heart of the old Caliphate, in wliicli he took Ispahan 
from the BiiwayMtls (p. 142), Mahmud dkfd at Ghaxim 
in tlie spring of lOoO (4-1}- His mugnifieent eneourage- 
Blent of science, art, and literature, 'was no less reniartabie 
than liis genius as a general and statesman. He founded 
and endowed a university at flhai^na, and liis mimiheenee 
drew together perhaps the most ‘ asaeinhlage of 

literary genius,^ incdiiding the poet Firdausi, that . any 
Asiatic capital has ever coiitaineci^*’ Glmziia was erirkhed 
with palaces and mosques, aqneiluets and piiblie '^vorks, 
beyond any eity of. its age: -.for Mahiiiud had known how 
to learn from India, as well as how to plunder it. 

The empire whieh had thus been fi)iinded stretched 
from Lahore to Samarkand and IipaHaii; but it was 
soon lopped of its western limbs. In a few years the 
Seljuks (p. 151), after defeating Moshlt! the son of 
Mahmud near Merv, had taken possession of all the 
Fetsian 'and Transoxine provinces of the Ghaznawids, from 
Balkh and Hhwulmm to Ispahan and -’Ilayy (1037-1045); 
and the rulers of Gha^na learned to tuin their eyes to 
the east, now that the- west was closed to them, Lahore 
* Elpl'iiastone, Mutor^ »/ 341-5 (5ih ed, 1306). 
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became their capital Trhen Ghazna fell to the Ghorids in 
1161. Thus the losses in the ■west confirmed the settlement 
in Hindustan, and when in 1186 (582) the successors of 
of Mahmud, who had not emulated his ambition, gave place 
to the hardy Afghans of Ghor, the Indian provinces soon 
separated, from the highlands ; and thus began the scries of 
independent Mohaminadan dynasties of India. 

' A.D. 

Sol Alptigin 962 

352 Ishak . . . / , . ; ; 963 

3f5o Baikatigm* 966 

362 Pin . . . ‘ 972 

366 Sabaktagni 976 

387 Isma^il ........ 997 

388 MalimM, Yamin-a^-dawla .... 993 

421 Mohammad, Jalal-a?-dawla . , . . . 1030 

421 Masmd i, Nasir-dm- Allah .... 1030 

432 Modud, Shihab-aJ-dawla , . . , 1040 

440 Mas‘ud ii 1048 

440 ^Ali Abd-l-Hasan, Baba-a7-dawla , . . 1048 
440 ^Abd-a^-Eashid, ‘Izz-a^-davrla . . . 1049 

444 Tufjkril (usurper) 1052 

444 Parruklizad, JTamal-aZ-dawla . . . .1052 

451 Ibraium, Zahir-a^dawla .... 1059 

492 Mas'ud in, ‘Aia-a7-dawla .... 1099 

508 Shirzad, Kamal-a?-dawia . . . . 1114 

509 Arslan, Sultan- a Z-dawla . . . . 1115 

512 Bahram Shah, Tamin-a^-dawla , . . 1118 , 

547 Khusru Shah, Mu'izz-aMawIa . . . 1152 

555 Khusru Malik, Taj -a7-dawla . . . 1160 

— 582 \_GhQridB] — 1186 

* On the chronology of the early Ghaznawids see E. E. Oliver, The 
Decline of the iSdmanU, in Journ, As. Soe, Dmiga\ Iv. pt, i. 1886. 
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1. Aiptigiii 

• ' ■■ 1 ■ ■ ' : 

1 

2* Ishak 

5. Sabaktigin 
■: -1 ; ■ 

3. Balkuii^iii 

: : ' i 

6. Isma^ii 

7. Maliinud 

■ : -1. : 


8. Mohammad 

■ ; : ; 1 . — — 

9. Mas'M I 13 

1 

*Abci-a/- Basilic! 

10. Modud 12. 'All 

1 

14. Farrukiizild 

IS. Ibrahim 

11. Mas'ud n 
{mfant.) 


I 

16. Mas'fid in 

1 


V,/: 1?, .Shiraad 'IS. 

20. Khuiiru Shah 

21. Khu-sru Malik 

(.,... Dotted lines indicate the relation of master to slave,) 


OHORID8 



043—612 104. GHOBIDS 1148—1215 

(AFGHAMSTiJSr, HINDUSTAN) 

From early times the mountainous district of Ghor (or 
Ghur), between Herat and Ghazna, had, been the seat of 
a small but practically independent dynasty, who usuaUy 
made the fortress of Firuz-koh their headquarters. Mahmud 
of Ghazna had reduced this principality in 1010 {fiOl) 
when the Afghans of Ghor were ruled by Mohammad 
b. Surl , and the descendants of this chief continued to 
goTern at Firuz-koh and Bamiyan under the orders of 
the Ghaznawids, with whom they allied themselves by 
marriage. The execution of one of the, family (Kutb-a?- 
dln Mohammad) by his father-in-law Bahram Shah the 
Ghaznawid was avenged by the capture of Ghazna in 
1148 {5^3) by the murdered man’s brother, Sayf-a/-dln 
Sun, the ruler of Ghor; but in the following year 
Bahram Shah succeeded in re-enterine: his canital anrl 
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at the hands of a tliird brother, ‘Ala-af-dTa 5osayn, 
sumamed Jabaa-soz, or ‘ world-ineendiary,’ from the 
ferocity ’trith xrliieli he gave up the splendid city of 
Mahmud the idol-breaker to fire and sword. Contemptuously 
leaving tie ashes of Ghazna, ‘Ala-a?-dTn returned to Ghor; 
and after a brief captivity in the luinds of Sultan Sinjar 
the Seljuk of Khurasan, he died in 1161 (556) in a 
time of anarchy, when the Ghnzz Turkomans swept over 
Afghanishin and for a while abolished both Ghorid and 
Ghaznawid goveminents. 

Ghuzz soon wended their migratory way into 
Persia, and on their departure two brothers, nephews of 
the ‘ M^orld-Inoendiary,’ became the leaders of the Ghorid 
family. The elder, GhiySth-af-dln b. Sum, had taken 
Ghazna from the Ghuzz in 1173 (S69), and annexed 
Herat two years later. He remained titular sovereign of 
all the wide possessions of his family until his death in 
1202 (S99). The younger brother, however, Shihab-aZ- 
dln, afterwards styled Mu‘izz-aMrn, and commonly known 
as Mohammad Ghorl, was tho real ruler and extender' 
conquered part of Ehurfisan from 
the Seljuks, and then began a series of. campaigns in' 
India, in which he reduced Sind and Multan 
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where Arab governors had made Muslim rule familiar; 
subdued the Ghaznawids in their last retreat at Lahore 
in 1186 {58B)) and then proceeded to attack the leader 
of the Chohan Eajpnts, Prithwi Eaja of Ajmir. His 
first onslaught was repulsed with terrible loss {587)j but 
in the following year, 1192, a hard-fought battle on the 
same field of Thaneswar ended in the total defeat of 
the Eajpnts, and the death of Frith wl Eaja and many 
others of the 150 princes who had assembled for the 
defence of Hindustan. The victory meant nothing less 
than the submission of nearly the whole of northern 
India; for Kanauj fell in 1194, and Gwalior, Bandal- 
khand, Eihar, and Bengal were successively reduced by 
the generals of Mohammad Ghori. For the first time 
the whole of Hindustan admitted, in a greater or less 
degree, Mohammadan sway. 

So long as his brother lived, Mohammad Ghori always 
remained a loyal viceroy, but on Ghiyath-aZ-dln's death in 
1202 {599) he succeeded to the supreme authority, when 
his first duty was to defend his realm against the Khwarizm 
Shah, who had overrun Persia and was forcing his way 
into Afghanistan. In the midst of the confusion of this 
invasion, Mohammad Ghori was assassinated by a party 
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of Gliakkars in 1206 {602). His dynast j did not -long 
sumre Mm. His nephew Mahmud was indeed proclaimed 
Sultan throughout the wide dominions comjuerod by the 
uncle; but the unity of the kingdom vanished with its 
founder. The Turkish slaves who had soiwecl as generals 
rmder Mohammad Ghori assumed independent power. 
Kuth-a?-dln Ayhak became the first of the Slave Kings 
of Dehli; Hasir-a?-dm Knbacha ruled in Sind; and Yildiz 
governed Ghazna. The titular succes.sor of the great 
Ghorid, from Ms capital of Firuz-koh, reigned over Httle 
more than western Afghanistan (Ghor and Herat) with 
part of Khurasan; and from all these the Gliorids were 
expelled by the armies of the Kkmarizm Shah in 1215 
(612). long afterwards, however, their descendants re- 
covered some relies of their ancient dominions, and the 
Aari princes of Herat traced theii- origin to the fandly of 
MoKammad GliorL 

Tlie opposite table shows tbe relationship and places of 
gOYemment of the chief members of the Ghorid family.^ 

detafis to 



Kiitl)»a^-clui liu 
]^rohnmmad d 
[FtrraA'dh', killed 
by Eabrfim Sbah) 


Slmja‘- 

‘All 

{Khirmas) 


10. ‘Ala-a?-dm 
Mobammad 
{Ghor and 
Flrfiz-'lioh^ 
[under 6] ; 
599--603 ; 
restored 610 ; 
siuTonders to 
Khwdrizm SMh 
612) 


‘Abx-a?-dln 
{Ghazna^ 602-3) 


BAMIYAN I LINE 

i. Falvbr-ai?-dm 
Mas‘M 
(550- ?) 


ii. Shams- a /?- din 
Mohammad 


iii. JBalia-a^-dlri 
Sam 
t 602 


I 

iv. Jalfil-a/'-dlii 
602-9 
(Ivillod by 
Khioarizm ISMh) 




SUlTlWS OF BMSLJ 


602-962 106. SULTANS OF BEHLI 

{HINDUSTAN) 


Mohammad Gliori, aftea^ coiKpiering northern India to 
the mouth of the Ganges, either by his own campaigns 
or by those of his generals, appointed his slave Fiitb-aJ- 
dln Aybak to act as his viceroy at Behll; and on the 
death of the master in 1206 ^0^) the slave proclaimed 
himself sovereign of Hindustan, imd foiinded the first 
Mohammadan dynasty whi ruled exclusB^ely' in India’ 
for hitherto Mohammadan India had been but an outlying 
province of the kingdom of Ghassna. This dynasty, the 
first of five which preceded the Mogul conquest, is 
commonly known as the Siam Einffs. The greatest of 
the line was Altamish (more correctly litutmish), who 
subdued the governor of Sind, Nasir'aMln Kuhachaj 
compelled the viceroy of Bengal to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Behli ; repelled the attempt of Yildiz to 
revive in India the kingdom of which the Hhwarizm Shah 
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had robbed him at Ohazna; and in timi ■withstood the 
attempts of Jaird-aJ-dln, the vSon of that Slifdi, to set up 
Ms rule in Hmdilstrin when cliiTen over the Hindti-Kiish 
by the Mongols of Chingiz Khrni. Fortunately for India 
these Mongols stopped short at the Indus, though their 
raids were a finqiient source of alarm for many years. 
Altamish Tigorously maintained his authority over the 
whole country north of the Yindhya mountains; and the 
Caliph of Baghdad, for the first time recognizing a distinct 
Moliammadan kingdom of India, gave its sovereign the 
sanction of a formal diploma of investiture from the spiritual 
head of Islam. Bidlya, the daughter of Altamish, was the 
only woman who ever sat on the throne of Behll, until 
Queen Yietoria figuratively took her seat there in 1858. 
Under the later Slave Kings the Hindus hegan to pluck 
up the courage which had oozed away before the arms 
of Mohammad Ghoii and Altamish; and Balban had to 
sternly suppress many senous native outbreaks, which 
were in some degree ' the fruit of his policy of getting 
rid of the Slave governors — a policy which led to the 
subversion of his own dynasty. 

The Khaljl Turks, the second MusEm dynasty of India, 
began to extend Moliammadan rule beyond the Yindhyas 
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into the Deccan. ^Ala-aJ-din Mohammad re-conquered 
Gujaratj 1297 ; took Chit5r and teinporarilj subdued the 
EajputSj 1303; and his eumich general Malik Kilfur 
seized Deoglri and I^Yarangal, and founded a Deccan 
province of the Dehli kingdom. The extent of the 
dominion, however, tended towards disruption. After 
power had again changed hands, and a Turkish slave 
had established the TagUahid dynasty, Mohammad b. 
Taghlak, a man of remarkable but bizarre genius, per- 
ceived the impossibility of ruling the Deccan from Dchli, 
and accordiiigiy sought to transplant by force both court 
and population from the noikhem capital to Deogiri, 
which he re-named Dawlatabad, the ‘seat of government.’ 
But he could not check the disintegrating process which 
had begun ; whole provinces revolted,, and he was ever 
on the wing from end to end of his empire to suppress 
rebellion ; and his successors were forced to witness the 
separation of province after province from the central 
stock, until the Sultan of Dehli sometimes commanded 
hut a small district round his capital. The invasion of 
Timur, who turned northern India into a shambles in 
1398-9, hastened the catastrophe. The Sagyids and ZodiSj 
who followed the house of Taghlak, held but one govern- 
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meat out of the many tliat now prerailed in Hiaclustaa, 
Bengal, Jaanpur, II ^wa, and .Gnjarat were tlie seats of 
independent Mol^iammadan dynasties, and the llrijpi.its and 
the Hindus of the Deccan had recovered much of their 
former possessions. 

The irruption of the Moguls under Bubar, who estab- 
lished Ms authority over most of northern India, save 
Bengal, in 1526-SO, was too hiief to accomplish the 

: 'Vi ^ ^ 

work of re»iiniting tlie scattered fragments of the empire 
of *Ala-aZ-dlE the lOialJi. After Bahar’s death the Moguls 
were driveri out of India by Shir Shih and the Afghans 
.of Bengal 15S9~40 (946-7% and the courage and genius, 
of .the Afghan conqueror almost availed to restore the 
waning prestige of the Moiiammadan power. But the 
provinces refused to obey an Afghan so’^'ereign, and their 
disunion opened the ivay for the return of Baber’s son 
Humayun in 1554 (96M) and the establishment under 
Akbar of the famous Mogul Empire, which lasted to the 
' present century. 
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A. SLAVE KTOGS 


A.H. 


A.D. 

602 

Aybak, Kiitb-ai-dm . . • . . , , 

1206 

607 

Ariim Sbah . . . . 

1210 

607 

Altamisb (Iltutmish), Sbams-a^-dln 

1210 

633 

Firuz Shall i, Eakn-a/-dm . 

1235 

634 

EicHya 

1236 

637 

Babram Sliaii, Mu‘izz-a^~dm 

1230 

639 

Mafl^ud Sliali, ‘Aia-a^-dm ■ . .. 

1241 

644 

Mabiniid Sliabi, Xasir-a/-ditt 

1246 

664 

Balbaii, Gliiyatli-aZ-din . 

1265 

686 

Kay-Kiibadj Ma^zz-a^-din » . , ' , ' 

1287 


B. KHALJiS 


689 

Firdz Sliah ii, Jalai-a^-din . 


1290 

695 

Ibnibim Sbah i, Eukn-a^-dia 

■:r: 

1295 

695 

Mobainmad Sbah i, *AIa-a7«diri . 


1295 

715 

^Omar Sbab, Shibab-a^-ditt . . , 


1315 

716 

Mubarak Sbab i, Kutb-a^-dla 


. , 1316 

720 

Kbusru Sbab, Kasir-aif-dm . 


1320 


IFDIA 


A.H, 

C. TAOTLAKIDS 

A.'D, 

720 ' 

Ta.gli1?ik Shah i, OhiTath-aZ-to . 

1320 

725 

^lohamTiiad ii b. Taglihili: 

1,324 

753 

\:E!rtiz.siiah.m , . ; 

1351 

790 

Taglilak Sliah ii , 

13SS 

791 

rAlm-Bakr;^ 


792 

]\JobatiHaa(i Shah ni . 

1389 

795;' 

\'';SikaildaT:Shah,I Vv ; *;■ 

1392 

795 

Mahmud Shah ii , 

1302 

797 

,;.l7a?rai' Shah iiMerregmm)- '.:. ..■■■' ' / . ; . 

im. 

802 

Mtilimfid II redwid . . , , 

1399 

:si5v'" 

; ;Baw!at,'.13iaE' todl »' . ■ ' > 

. 1412 




817 

;;':vihidr''Ehia';'v^^^^ - ::'A: :> 


8LH 

Mubfirak Bhilh n, '!^fudz2-al-dia , 


837 

Mohammad Shah iv . • . 


847 

^'■t*AImJShah'.^^.; .V.;' 

■ . 1443 


E. ' MBlS, 


855 

Bahlol Lodi 


894 

Sikaadar ii b. BalilOl . . . , 

■ 1488 

923 

Ibrahim ii b. Sikaiidar 

■ . 1517 

-^930 

/■’■i;::' :::v 

—1520 




946 

Shir Shah , , , . , ' . 

. ’ 1539 

952 

Islam Shah 

1545 

960 

Mohammad T, *Adil Shah . 

* 1552 

961 

Ibrahim iii Sur 

1553 

962 

Sikandar Shah ixi . . 

. A554 


{Moptd £mpeYQr$\ 



SLAYE Kmas 



m2: 


INMA 


11. Firuz n .^* 



IS. M«l}ammadx 


C. TAGHLAKIBS 


18, Mohammad Jmia 


19. Firfa III 


Mahmud 


i^afar 22. Mohamaiad iir 


20. Taghlafe n 25. lfa?rat '2i: Ab4- 23. Sikumlar i 2-4. Malj 
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PEOTIXCIAL DYNASTIES OF I^TBIA 

Tile Ecipire of MoliamBiad h, Taglilak iEcIiided tlie 
ivhole of IlimlfBtria, togctiier witli, Teliiigana ami other 
districts in the Deccan. Before his death the more distant 
proTiiices began to grow into inclependeiicej and soon after 
the hegiiiiriiig of the fifteenth century the greater part 
Ms ^domiiiioiis , was ' in' - the "hands, .of .seTen .piwincial ■, 
' Mahanimadan: tlyiiastie^ tho;- Himifi Bijas.. 

;'/'V 'I. .':0o¥efiiofe;:aiid: 

' ' '2.: ; Slmr^l;;Emgs'.;'of ' Janaptr ■ ■ 

V90 — 980 4. Kings of Giijarfit . . . 1396-*“1572 

t" 13M'--|.5S.T 

001 — 1008 6. Fartkids, Kings of KliondMi ‘ * 1800— loOO 

748 — 983 7. Balmanicfej Kings of Kulbarga . i347'-“lo26 

On the decay of the Bahtnanids, the following fire 
dynasties divided their clominions between them: — 

890 — 980 8. Tonld Sliahs of Berar , , 1484—1572 

896 — 1004, 9. Kiiam Sbihs'of Ahraadnagar . 1490—1595 

897 — 1018 10, Band Shahs of Btclar ; . . 1492 — 1609 

,S 9 o — 1007' 11. Adi! Shahs' oi Bijapur . H89— 1686 

■ 918—1098 12. Knt!) Shraisol Clolkonda . . ' 1512— 1687 ' 

The Hindustan dynasties were absorbed into the Mogul 
Empire by Akbar, and those of the Deccan succninbed 
to the attacks of Anrangsslb., . 
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a.h. a.b. 

599^984 106, GOVEEHORS AND 1202-1676 

KmOS OF BEJSTGAL 

Mohammad Eaklitiyar, the conqueror and first governor 
of Bengal, subdued but a small part of the present 
proYince, cliiefiy in the neighbourhood of his capital 
Lakhnawtl. In the early part of the thirteenth century 
Sonargaon and Satgaon became seats of Mohammadan 
governors, and the name Bangala included these as well 
a>s Lakhnawti. Elruzabad (Panduah) was the capital of 
the triple province, until in 1446 {850) the seat of govern- 
ment was again moved to Lakhnawti, which was now first 
called Gaur, and remained the capital until 1564 (97^), 
when it was succeeded by Tandah. ■ The governors of 
Bengal sometimes also held Bihai-, and occasionally Chitta- 
gong and Onsa. When the Lehli kings grew weak, 
the Bengal governors waxed independent, and several 
dynasties assumed kingly powers. Humayun occupied 
Bengal in 944~^7 hut after the successful defeat of the 
Moguls by Slur Shah in 15o9 {946) governors were again 
appointed, and again {960) founded independent dynasties. 
In 9S^j however, Bihar fell before the arms' of Akbar, 
and by 1576 {984) the Mogul was supreme in Bengal. 
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A.H* 

^ A. GOYEEKOES 

A.I>. 

o99 

Mohammad Balditiyar Khaiji . * . 

1202 

602 

‘Izz-a/-dm Mohammad Shiran 

1205 

605 

^Ala-a/~dui Mardan ..... 

1203 

608 

Ghiyath-aZ-diii ‘Iwaz ..... 

1211 

624 

Xasir-a/-diii Mabiuiid 

: 1220 

627 . 

*Aia-u/-din Jam ...... 

;i229,;,'' 

6*27 

Sayf-a?-dui Ayhah ..... 

1229 

631 

‘Izz-a/-dia Txighril Tughaii Khan 

1233 

642 

Kamar-a/-dm Tamar Khrm-Kirau 

1244 

644 

Iklitiyilr-aZ-dm (Iklugluth-aZ-diii) Yusbuk 

1246 

656 

Jalal-a^-diu MasTid Malik Jani . 

^;i258; ■■ 

657 

‘Izz-af-diii Balhan ..... 


659? 

Mohammad Arslan Tatar Khan. . 

Shir Khan 

Amin Khan 

"';"1260?'' 


Mug‘luth-a^-dhi Tnghril .... 

1278 

681 

*Kasir-a7-din Buglira Khan .... 

I2S2 

691 

Eukn-a^-dln Kay-Kawiis .... 

1291 

702 

Shams-a/-din Flrnz Shah .... 

"1302' 

718 

Bhihrib-af-din Bughra Shah .Bongal) 

1318 

710 

Ghiyath-af-dm Bahadur Shah (East Bengal) 

1310 

719 

)5 ' (All Bengal) 

1319 

723-6 

Kasir-af-din . . . (Lukhiuiwtl) 

1323-i 


725- 31 Bahadur Shah restored, with Bakrum 

(East Bengal) 1324-30 
731-9 Bahram Shah (alone) 1330-8 

726- 40 Kadr Khun . , . , (Lakhnawtl) 1325-39 

724-40 'Izsj-a^dla A^zam-al»miilk . . (Sutgaon) 1323-30 

* The following six governors Belonged to tlie family of Balban, tlie 
Sultan of Deiill, see the genealogy p* 301* 
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B. Kixas 


HOUSE OF ILYAS 

740-6 Sliams-a?-dm Ilyas Shah 

(contending in TTest Bengal) 
746 ,, (West Bengal) 

7o3-9 „ (all Bengal) 

759-92 Sikandar Shah I h. Ilyas . , . . 

792 Ghiyath-a/-d!n A‘zain Shah b. Sikandar 

1370) reigns - . 

799 Sayf-a^-dln Hamza Shah h. A*zam 

809 Shams-a?-dm h. Hamza » . . . 


HOUSE OF BAJA HAFTS 

Shihah-a^-din Bayazid Shah (with Baja Kans) 
Jalal-a^din Mohammad Shah b. Eaja Kans , 
Shams -a^-din Ahmad Shah h. Mohammad 


HOUSE OF ILYAS Restored) 

]Siasir-a?-din Mahmud Shah i 
Puikn-aZ-din Barbak Sljah h. Mahmud i 
Shams-ai^-din Yusuf Shah b. Barbak , . 
Sikandar Shah ii b. Yusuf . 
Jalal-a^-din Batli Shah b. Mahmud i . 


1442 

1459 

1474 

1481 

1481 





■ HABSHI KIKdS. ■ ' ^ 

A.K., ■' : , A,D. 

892 Siiltaa Shalizada Earbak .... I486 

892 SaTf-a^-dln Firfix Sbab i ... . 1486 

S95 Xa>ir-a/'clTn Malmiud Shall ii b, Fath Shull 

(of Ihj(l8 Moeh) ...... 1489 

896 Sbanis-a/-dia Abu-f-Xasr Miizaffur Shah . 1490 

iror-SB OP KOSAYN SHAH 

899 ‘Ala-aJ-cbii Ilosayii Shuh . . . , 1493 

925 Xftsir-a^-dln Xasrat Shah b. Ilosayii . . 1518 

939 hVIii-aZ-dm Firuz Shah ii h. Xasrat . . 1532 

939 GluYrith,-a/-dm IVIuhraud Sliftk m b. Hosani 

(partial rule 1526) 1532 

■■A*944.;";A:;r ; X *— 

;hopsb of ■ mo.hammab. 'spb ' '. v: ' 

960 Sliams-a^-dm l\Ioliamraad Sur Ghazi Shah . 1552 

962 Bahadur Shslh (Khidr) b, l^robauimad Silr . 1554 

968 Obiyath-a^-dln Jalal Shah b. Mohammad Sur 1500 

971 (Son of preceding) . * . . , 1563 

HOUSE OP'SHBAYlH^m O.EAIUN’I 

971 Siilayraan Khan Karftriin! (Bihar and Bengal) 1563 

980 Bayazid Shah b. Sulaynidn .... 1572 

980 Bawhd Shah b. Suiayinan . . . , 1572 

— 984 \2togtd Mmperorsl — 1576 
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107. SHABKI KINGS OF 
JAUNPUE 


(‘Kims OP THE EAST’) 

Kh-waja-Jahan, the vezir of Malimud of the house of 
Taghlak, deserted his youthful sovereign and founded an 
independent government at Jaunpur, whence he and his 
successors held sway for a time over Bihar, Oudh, 
KaiiaiiJ, and Baraich, with considerable state, as their 
noble monuments testify; and made war upon their former 
masters at Dehli (which they twice besieged), and their 
neighbours the kings of Malwa. In 1476 {881^ or accord- 
ing to some historians 879) Jaunpur was conquered by 
Sikaiidar b. Bahlol and reunited to Dehll ; but the adherents 
of the banished Hosayn Shah endeavoured for some years 
to restore the fallen dynasty. 


Kliwaja-Jahan ....... 

Mubarak Shall 

Shams Ibrahim Shah Sharki b. Mubarak 
Mahmud Shah b. Ibrahim . 

Mohammad Shah (jointly with his father 
hlahmud) . . . , 

^osa^m Shah b, Mahmud . , 

fieri to Bengal 881, died 90d 

[Sulpm of JDehlt] 
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lOa KINGS OF 'MALWA, 


1401-~^1630 


Muhva \s'as am.ong the old Eujput kingdoms 
longest withstood the Mohammadan inrasioii. It had 
boasted one of the most illustrious of the ancient Hindu 
dynasties, who made their capital, XJJjayn, a seat of 
learning and science. Three centuries of contest elapsed 
before it was subdued, in the time of Sultan Balban of 
Behlt. Its natural boundaries were the Narbada on the 
south, the Chamhal on the north, and Gujtirat and Bandal- 
khand on the west and east. Under the Ehaljx kings, 
however, it included Hushangabad, Ajmlr, Ihmtambhor, 
and Eiichpur, and even Chitor was sometimes forced to 
pay tribute. Its Mohammadan capital, Mandu, founded 
by Hushang Ghorl, stood on a , spacious plateau surrounded 
by precipices, and was famous for its palaces and mosques. 
Two successive Mohammadan dynasties reigned in Maiwa, 
The first was founded by Hilawar Khan Ghorl, a governor 
of the king of Behlt, and consisted of himself, his son, 
and Ms grandson. The second dynasty was established 
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"by Mahmud Tihalji, the vezlr of tEe grandson of Bilawar, 
and fell when Malwa was annexed in 1530 (9S7) by the 
neighbouring king of Griijarat, with whom the rulers of 
Malwa had waged perpetual war. The Khaljis were a 
hghting race, and had carried the arms of Mrdwa to the 
gates of Behll in the north and Eldar in the south, whilst 
with the E-ajputs of Chitor and Chanderl their hostilities 
were unceasing.'*' 


I. GHOhiS 


Dilawar Khan Glior! . 

Husliang* (Alp Khan) b. Eilawar . 
Moliammad Ghazni Khan h. Hushang 


11. KHALJIS 
Mahnihcl Shah i Khalji 
Ghiyath Shah b. Mahmud . 
Kasir Shah b. Ghiyath 
Mahmud ii b. Nasir 

of Gitjamt] 


The list of the Kings of Kashmir should follow here ; hut their 
chronology is so uncertain that an accurate table can hardly be con- 
structed. See my Catahytie of the Coins of the Muhammadan States of 
India^ xivii, GS. • 
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A.H* A/l). 

799-980 109. KINGS' OT GGJAEAT 1396-1672 

Gujarat owed its long immunity from Mohaiiunadaii 
subjection to its inaccessible position, btyond tlie great 
desert and the bills connecting tbe Timlhya witli the 
Aravali range, wMcli rendered it diifienlt to inyade 
except by sea. It Avas not until tbe time of hUa-a/-dm of 
Debll, at tbe close of the 13tli century, that Gujarfit became 
a llobamniadan proyince. At tbe end of the 14tb century 
it became independent again, but its rulers were now 
Muslims instead of Hindus. Zafar JCbun, tbe son of a 
Eajput convert, was appointed to tbe goyernment of 
Gujarat in 794i and assumed independence in 1396 {799), 
He found bimself surrounded by enemies, Eajpiit rajas 
and wild tribes of Bbils, and possessed of but a narrow 
territory between tbe bills and the sea, including, hoyr- 
eyer, a considerable stretch of the coast, as far as Surat 
at least. He soon enlarged his dominions by the conquest 
of Idar and Bin; plundered Jhalor; and even took 
possession of Mfilwa . for a space in 1407. Ahmad 
Shah I, Ms successor, founded Alimadabad, which became 
the capital of the dynasty and afterwards of the Mogul 
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province, and is still an important city* Mahmud Shah i 
not only carried on the traditional wars of his family 
with Malwa and Khandesh, but added the, stronghold of 
Juiiagarh in Kattiawrir, and ChampanTr, to his dominions, 
and kept a large fleet to subdue the pirates of the 
islands and to attack the Portuguese; to whom Bahadur 
Shah, the conqueror of Mrdwa, conceded the right to 
build a factory at Bin, and at whose hands he met his 
death. The last years of the dynasty were clouded by 
the intrigues of factious nobles, and the kings became 


mere puppets; until Akbar’s conquest in 1572 (980) 


restored prosperity to the harassed province. 

A.H. 

799 Muzaffar Shilh I Zafar Khan . . » . * 

A.D. 

1396 

8U 

Abmad Shah i . . . . 

. 

1411 

846 

Mohammad Karim Siiixh 

. 

1443 

855 

Kiith-a^-din , . . , 


1451 

863 

Bawiid Shah 


1458 

863 

Mahmhd Shah i Baykara 


1458 

917 

Muza&r Shah ii . , . . , 

. 

1511 

932 

Sikandar Shah . . . , . 


1525 

932 

Kasxr Khan Mahmud ii 

... ■ 

1525 

932 

Bahadur Shah .... 

. 

1526 

943 

Miran Mohammad Shah Faruki (of 

Khandesh) 

1536 

944 

Mahmud Shah in ... 


1537 

961 

Alxmad Shilh n . 

. 

1553 

969 

MuzaiSar Shah in Habib 

. 

1561 

---980 

Smperor^] 


—1572 
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KINGS OF KHiNDESE 


801—1008 110. EimGS OF KHANDESH 1399—1599 

ll^asir Khaiij the first Mohammad ruler of Khaudesh 
who asserted his independence of the kingdom of Eehlij 
claimed to he descended from the caliph ‘Omar. He was 
related by marriage to the kings of Gujarat, from whose 
dominions Khandesh (comprising the lower yalley of the 
TaptI) was separated only by a belt of forest. The 

cax>ital Burhanpur was founded near the fortress of 
Asirgarh. Akbar took Burhanpur and received the 
homage of its king in 1562; but Khandesh was not 
fully incorporated in the Mogul Empire until 1599 
(1008\ when Asirgarh fell after a six months’ siege. 


Malih Itaja 
Nasir lOian . 

Miran ‘Adil Khan i 
Mirau Mubarak i 
‘Adil Khan ii . . . 

Bawucl Khan 
Adil Khiin zii . 

Miran Mohammad Shah i 
]\Iiran Mubarak ii 
Miran Mohammad ir . 

AH Khan • . 

Baliadnr Shah 

l^Mogul JSmpm'ors] 
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THE DECCAH 

A.H, A.-D, 

T48--933 lit BAHMANIBB 1347-1526' 

(KIXGS OF KELBAROA, ETC.) 

The Deccan was partly conquered by Mohamiaadans 
for tbe first time by ‘Ala-a/-din Mohammad of Dehlij 
who in 1294 seized Doogiri and Eiichpfir and thus 
formed a new province south of the Satpura mountains. 
Mohammad b. Tagiikk enlarged the Deccan province by 
an invasion of Teliiigana in 1322, and for a time made 
Deoglri (re-named Dawlatabad) the capital of his empire. 
Among the numerous revolts which disturbed liis reign 
that of the recently organized province of the Dcccan 
was the earliest to achieve independenee. Erom 1347 
for nearly two eentmies the Bahmanid kings of Eulbarga, 
'Waimgal and Bidar, held sway over the northern half 
of the Deccan above the Kistna* Their founder was 
Hasan Gangu, an Afghan in the employment of a 
Brahman at Dehli. He rose to high office under the 
Taghlak Sultans and received the title of Khan, 

"When the revolt against Mohammad b. Taghlak broke 
out in the Deccan, Hasan placed himself at the head of 
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tlie insurgents, drove the royal troops from the country, 
and ascended the throne at Kulharga under the style 

of ^Ala-aZ-dln Hasan Gangii Bahmani.’^ His dominions 
marched on the north with Berar, on the east with 
Telingana, whilst the river Kistna and the sea formed 
the southern and western honndaries. They included the 
greater part of the modern Bombay Presidency south of 
Surat and most of the Mzands territory. In addition, 
the Rajas of Telingana and Yijayanagar were from 

time to time compelled at the point of the sword to 
pay homage and tribute. Under *Ala-a/-dm Ahmad ii 

the Ronkan was reduced and the neighbouring kings 

of Ehandesh and Gujarat were defeated. In 1471 
Mohammad Shah n carried his arms into Orisa, seized 
Conjeveram, and made war in the south upon the Raja 
of Belgfion; so that the Bahmanids’ sway extended from 
sea to sea and included nearly the whole of the Deccan 
north of Mysore. The extension of territory was followed 
by a new division into provinces, and the division led to 
disintegTation. Yusuf hidil Shah, a successful general of 
Mohammad Shrdi ii, 'declared the independence of the 

* See an article by James Gibb in WimimnatU Chroniele^ iii, L 
91-115; and my Catalogue of the Coins of the Muhammadan States 
of India in the British Museum, Lxii-lxvi. 
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ne^Y proyiiice of Eljapur; Mzam-al-mulk prepared tlie 
way for tlie separation of Juiiayr; ^Inirid-al-mulk was 
proclaimed king in Berfirj and the loss of these provinces 
was speedily followed by the independence of the rest 
and the extinction of the parent dynasty. The ^Imad 
8Jidhs of Berur, Nizam SMhs oi Ahmadnagar, Band 
8kili$ of Biclaij iidil ShdLs of Bljapiir, and ludh Shahs 
of Golkonda divided the kingdom of the Buhmanids 
amongst them. 


A.H. 



A.B. 

748 

Hasan Gfiiigu Ala-a/-diii Zafar Khan . 


759 

Mohammad Shah i 


, 1358 

776 

Miijaliid Shah 


■ 1:375"' 

780 

Bawud Shah 


1378 

780 

Mahmud Shah i . 


1378 

799 

Ghiyath-nf-dm , 


''■■>1397/1 

799 

Shiims~a/-dTn 


1397 

800 

Taj -aZ-clin Firuz Shah. 


1397 

825 

Ahmad Shah i . . . 


1421 

838 

‘Ala~a/-dm Ahmad Shah ri . 


1435 

862 

Ala -a/- din Ilumayiin Shah . 


1457 

865 

Kizam vSliuh 


1461 

867 

Mohammad Shrdi ii 


1463 

887 

Mahmud Sliah ii , 


1482 

924 

Ahmad Shalrm . . . 



927 

h-Ua-a/-dm Shah . 


1520 

929 

WalT-Allrdi Shah 


1522 

932 

Kalim-Allah Shah . ' , 


1525 

—933 

[Five^ Deccan I>ijnmiies\ 

—1526 


BAHMAKIDS 
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A.H. 



A.n. 

890—980 

112. 

^MAD SHAHS 

1484—1572 



, ( beuah ) 


890 

Fath-Alirih . 


1484 

910 

*Ala-a^-dm . 


1504 

e, 936 

Darya , 

■ 1 , . ■ ' ■ . 

. c. 1529 

c. 968 

Biirlicm 


. 1560 

976 

Tutal (usurper) 


1568 

—980 


l^Nizim Shahs] 



A.H. 


A.B. 

896—1004 

^113.' MZAM- :^SHAHS'," " 

1490—1595 


(ahmabnacah) 


896 

Ahmad i b. 2Cizam Shah 

1490 

914 

Burhan i , . , ... 

1508 

961 

Hosayn 

, 1553 

972 

Murtada, : • '' , ' ... ' ; : ■ > ■ . . i;;. J"; 

1565 

996 

Miriln Hosayn 

1588 

997 

Isma^il ...... 

1589 

999 

Burhaii ii . 

1590 

1003 

Ibrulilm 

1594 

1004 

Ahmad ii . . ... 

1594 

1004 

Bahadur* 

1595 


\N[o(^ul Emperors] 



^ Murtada ii reigned nominally from, ,1598~i’60T ; and the province 
ttien came under the domination of Malik Amber. 



‘IMAD SHAES 


lU. BAEID SHAHS 

(bIdaii) 


■Kasim i. 
Amir i 


Ibrahim 
I<;asira II 

Mirza ‘AH 
Amir II 


115. ‘ADIL SHAHS 

(bijapijr) 


Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah. 

IsmaHl 

Mallu . 

Ibrahim i . 

‘AH i . 

Ibrahim ii . 
Mohammad . 

‘AH II 


l^Mogid Emperors] 


116. KHTB SHAHS 

(GOLIvONDA) 


Sultrxu Kiili . 
JamshicI 
Biibhan KuH 
Ibrahim 

Mohammad Kali 
Abd-Allah . 
Abu«l-Hasan 


\MQ(j\d Emperof^] 
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932-1275 117. MOGUL EMPEROHS 1625-1857 

OF HINDUSTAJS^ 

Babar, tbe Mongol conqueror of Hindustan, -was descended 
in the fifth generation from Timur (see the genealogical 
table p. 268) and was bom in 1482, in Farghana, where 
his father was goYernor. UriYen from his natiYe proYinee 
by the Uzbegs of ShaybM about 1504, Babar sought his 
recompense in the subjection of Afghanistan. He took 
possession of Badakhshan in 1503 { 909 \ occupied Kabul 
in the following year, and annexed Kandahar in 1507. 
For many years he meditated the iuYasion of India, but 
it was not until 1525 { 982 ) that he felt himself strong 
enough to descend at the head of his Turks (he abhorred 
the name of MongoP) upon the Panjab and occupy Lahore. 
On the 20th April 1526 he signally defeated the army of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi of Hehll on the historic plain of 
Panipat, and the victory was followed by the rapid 

* la Arabic Mughal, whence the English Mogul or Moghnl. 
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occupation of Delili and Agra, and tlie submission of the 
northern parts of Hindustan, from the Indus to the 
borders of Bengal. Babar died in 1530 (J957) before he 
could subdue the kingdoms of Bengal, Grujarat and 
Mahva; still less had he approached the Deccan. 

His son Humayim, though but nineteen years of age, 
endeavoured to complete his father’s work. His attempt 
to reduce the united kingdom of Grujarat and Malwa was, 
however, abortive ; and the Afghans of Bengal, led by 
the genius of Shir Shah, the usurping king of Bihar, 
succeeded after an obstinate struggle in driving Humayun 
step by step to the west. A treacherous attack on the 
Mogul camp at Chonsa in 1539 {91^6) banished them from 
Bengal; and a total defeat at Kanauj in the following 
year gave Shir Shah the command of all Hindustan (but 
not Grujarat), and compelled Humayun to seek refuge, 
first in Sind, and then in Persia. Eifteen years passed 
before the Mogul Emperor returned to re-conquer his empire. 
Meanwhile Shir Shah, after laying the foundations of 
the administrative organization which Akbar afterwards 
perfected, died, and the disunion among his successors 
paved the way for the invader. In 1555 Humayun 
recovered Dehli/ and there died in January 1556 {963), 
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Humayuu had only begun the work of recoiiquest ; it 
was left to his son Akbar, a youth of fourteen, to finish it. 
The boy’s guardian Bay ram Khan, a Turkoman, utterly 
defeated the Indian forces under Hlmu on the 5th hTovember 
1556 on the same plain of PMpat where Babar had won 
his great yictory. By this single blow Akbar found him- 
self master of the better part of Hindustan, and, young 
as he was, he soon took the reins of power into his own 
hands. Behli and Agra were his by the yictory of 
Panlpat; G-walior fell in 1558 (Pdd), Jaunpur in 1559, 
and Mrdwa and Khandesh were temporarily OYerrun in 
1561-2. Bajputana submitted after the storming of 
Chitor in 1567 (.975), and Gujarat was reduced in 1572 
{980), Bengal, which had nominally admitted the Mogul 
soTereignty, rose in rebellion, but was subdued in 1575-7 
(9<9.5-4). Kashmir was annexed in 1587 and Kandahar 
six years later.'^ 

^ Akbar was too wise to meddle seriously in Deccan 
politics. All he wanted was to secure himself against 
invasion from the south j and with this view he annexed 
the rugged borderland of Khandesh, and used its capital, 

* mj mstory of the Mogul Emperors of Hindustan iUmtrated hj 
thiir OoinSy xii. ff. 
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Burliaiiptir, witli the rocky fastness of Asirgarh, [-whicli 
had -withstood his siege and his English gunners for six 
months before it succiimhed in 1601 {1008)^'] as outposts 
to defend his southern frontier. He also subdued Berar 
and took the fortress of Ahmadnagar (1600).’^" The kings 
of Bijapur and Grolkonda paid him homage and offered 
him tribute : but he never attempted annexation in the 
Deccan, beyond seeming his frontier; nor had the Deccan 
sulah or province, even in this limited sense, been organized 
as thoroughly as the rest of the empire at the time of 
his death in 1605 {lOlIj), 

The true successor of Mohammad b. Taghlak in his 
dreams of Deccan conquest was Aurangzib, the sixth 
Mogul Emperor. As governor during Bhah-Jahan’s reign 
in 1636-43 he had organized the four divisions of the 
Deccan province — Dawlatabad (including Ahmadnagar), 
Khandesh, Telingana, and Berar; and he made the king 
of Golkonda a vassal in 1656. The fratricidal struggle 
which preceded his accession to the throne at Dehli in 
1659 (1069)^ and the work of ordering his administration, 
diverted his attention from the Deccan for some years ; 
and it was not till 1681 that he began that long series 
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of campaigns in tlie south which did not end till his 
own death twenty-six years later. He besieged and took 
Bijapiir in 1686 and Golkonda in 1687, and put an end 
to the dynasties of the ‘Adil and Hiitb Shahs. Jlut 
against the new power of the Marathas which had arisen 
in the Deccan in the middle of the 17th century he 
could make no head; and though his armies traversed 
the Deccan in all directions and took many forts, the 
country, and its hardy mountameers wx‘re never subdued. 
Yet when Aurangzih died in 1707 his dominions stretched 
from Kabul to the months of the Hugli, and from Surat 
across Hayclarahad to Masnlipatan and even Madras. All 
India, save the apex of the Deccan, was his in name; 
hut except in forts and cities, the possession was nominal 
in the south. 

The empire of the Great Moguls began to break up 
after the death of Aurangzib, His successors were for 
the most part weak and debauched; and the rising powers 
of the Sikhs, Jats, and Marathas were young and strong. 
The invasions of Hadir Shah in 1738, and Ahmad Durrani 
in 1748, 1757, etc., were signs of the feebleness of the 
empire. Fifty years after Aurangzib’s death the Marathas 
wei-e supreme in the south, except where the newly- 
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founded dynasty of tlie Mzam kept tliem at arm^s 
length j and -were pushing their way through Gujarat 
up to Dehli ; the Eajputs had ceased to acknowledge the 
Mogul supremacy; the Sikhs were gradually winning the 
mastery of the Panjah from the Afghans; the Jats were 
practically independent near Agra; Oudh was virtually 
a separate kingdom, and so was Bengal ; though the 
little patches of territory at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
scarcely portended the great future of the East India 
Company. The progress of the Company’s arms need not 
be related here. The battle of Plassey (1757) and Buxar 
(1764) laid the ghost of the Mogul Empire, though the 
fiction of Mogul sovereignty was maintained till 1857. 
The last three emperors were pensioners of the British 
Crown; and Bahadur ii, after upsetting his puppet- 
throne by joining in the Mutiny, died in exile at 
Eangoon in 1862. 
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932 .Babar, din* .... 

937 Humayiin, Kasir-a^-dln 
963 Akbar, Jalai-a/-din . . 

1014 dabaiigir, Xur-aZ-din , 

1037 Bimar-^BahMi , . . . ] 

1037 Slidli-Jabaii, Sbibab-a/-dm 

1068 Murad^BakJish {in Gujarat) . | 

1068-70 8Jnjrd {bi. Bengal) . . , j 

1069 Anraug'zib MTiliyi-aZ-dm . 

1118 A^zani 8Mh . . . , 

1119-20 Kilm-^BakliBh . . , . i' 

1119 Shab-^Alam Babadiir Shah i, Kiitb~a?-dm 

1124 Jaliandar, 3Iadz2*.a7-diii . 

1124 Farrukb -siyar 

1131 Kaii^-a/-tlaraja.t, Shams-a7-dm . 

1131 Itafi*~a^~dawla Shalx-Jahaii u 

1131 B'lku’-sigar ... 

1132 Ihrdhlm . . . * . ” 17 ' 

1131 Mohammad, K’asir-a^-dm . 

1161 Ahmad 

1167 ^Alamgir n, ‘Aziz-a^dm . 

1173-4 Slid h’-Jahan XXI . , . jy; 

11/3 Shah - ^ Ala m, J alal-a/«*din . 

1202-3 BUar-Bakht , \ ^ J 7 g 

1221 Mohammad Akbar n . 

1253 Bahadur Shah ii . . , 

IGrc&t Britam'] 



Akbar Molmmmod HuMm 

I Gov\ of Kabth -f 

Jaliiiiioir 
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■ ■ A.HV ' ■ ■ 

lieo— 1311 U8. AMIES OF AFGHAJS'ISO?!!! 1747^1893 

• The modem history of Aighanistua as an independent 
State begins in 1747. After the deposition of the Ghorids, 
the country ceased to possess a dynasty of its own and 
merely formed part of a larger kingdom. It became a 
p™ of the Il-khans of Persia, and then of the 
Timurid empire; and after the establishment of the 
Moguls in India, it was sometimes part of their dominions 
and sometimes belonged to the Shahs of Persia; or, more 
often, was divided between the two. Kabul and Kaldahar 
were generally in the possession of the Moguls untU after 
the death of Aurangzib, whilst Herat belonged to Persia 
In 1737 Hadir Shah, the iJsharid ruler of Persia, sorted 
Kabul and Kandahar and made his memorable descent upon 
India. After his assassination in 1747 the Afghans resolved 
to be independent of Persia, and chose Afemad Khan the 
chief of the Abdali or Durrani tribe to be their Shah. 
The post of vesir, or second man in the state, was conferred 

* The line of the Kart MaMks were alocal exception at Herat (p. 252). 
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upon J amal Klian the hereditary chief of the -rival tribe of 
the Barakzais. Henceforward for nearly a century this 
arrangement subsisted: the Shah was a Durrani and the 
Yezlr a Barakzai. 

Ahmad Shah reduced all Afghanistan, conquered Herat 
and Khurasan, invaded India repeatedly, occupied Dehli 
for a time, and annexed Kashmir, Sind, and part of 
the Panjab; but his Indian possessions gradually passed 
over to the growing power of the Sikhs, who had 
become masters of the Panjab before the end of the 18th 
century. A massacre of the Barakzais by Zaman Shah, 
Ahmad’s grandson, instead of diminishing, increased the 
influence of the heriditary vezirs, who exercised the chief 
power during the nominal reign of Mahmud Shah and the 
early reign of Shah Shuja^ Several attempts were made 
to oust them from their dominant position ; but the blind- 
ing and murder of Path Khan Barakzai in 1818 was the 
signal for the deposition of the Durrani dynasty, and after 
some years of anarchy Dost Mohammad, the brother of the 
murdered Yezir, took possession of the throne (1826), as 
the first Barakzai Amir of Afghanistan. 

During the decline of the later Durranis the claim of 
Persia to the possession of Herat had been pressed by force 
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of ams. Since its conquest by Ahmad Shuh the eitv had 
been held by Afghan princes, with little depemlence 

i^pon the central government. In 1816 the Persians had 
attacked Herat, but had been ix^pnlsed by Path Hhan the 
Bardczai. In 1837 , urged on by Enssia, the Shah of Persia 
again advanced upon the ‘key of Afghanistan,’ and again, 
a er a ten months’ siege, protracted by the splendid defence 
died Pottinger, was forced to retire ( 1888 ). When 
Dost Hohammad showed signs of encouraging Bussian 
orertures, the British Goveimment of India, e.xcited by the 

the unfriendly 

attitude of the Amir, declamd war, and the Afghan 

c^paigns and disasters of 1839-!842 ensned. Shah- 
_buja‘, ae representative of the . deposed Durranis, was 
a an enl day restored to the Amlrate, and Sir W''iUiam 
Macnaghten was posted at Kabul as Bintish Eesident. 

oat Mokammod had surrendered and remained passive 
b^t hm son Akbar Khan continued the resistance of 
arakzais. In Kov. 1841 Macnaghten and Bnmes 
were treacherously murdered, and of the sixteen thousand 
British troops and camp followers who left Kanl under 
a safe-conduct only ono escaped to tell the tale of 
s aug ter. The massacre was avenged by Pollock’s aimy 
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ill 1842, and the Afghans thenceforward, for nearly forty 
years, were allowed to manage their own internal affairs. 
Dost Mohammad died in 1868, the subsidised ally of 
England; and the history of Afghanistan since his death 
has consisted ohieffy in the struggles of his sons and grand- 
sons for the throne. A second attempt to force a British 
Eesident at Kabul upon the Amir, as a cheek upon the 
envoys of Eussia, led to the defeat and deposition of Shir 
^Ali, the murder of Cavagnari, and the campaigns of 
Stewart and Eoherts in 1879-81. The Amir ^Abcl-a?- 
Eahman, then established by the British, has since, on 
the whole, succeeded in holding the mastery over his 
refractory subjects. 
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A H. 
1160 
1187 
1207 
1216 
1216 
1218 
1224 

1233 

1233 

1245 

1255 

12o8 


Ahmad Shah 

Timhr Shah ... 

-2araan Shah . . ^ 

Slmja^-al-mulk (Shah ShiijhV) 

Mahmud Shah ... 

Shuja* (2ud reign) 

Mahmud {2nd reign ; latterk at Herat 
1245) . . _ _ ■ 

‘All Shah (at Ivabiil) . 

Apmb Sliaii (at Peslniwar and Kashmir) 
Kamrau (at Herat, to 1258) 

Shuja ^ (3rd reign) 

Path (lied the same year) 


to 


A.D, 

1747 

1773 

1793 

ISOI 

1801 

1803 

1S09 

1817 

1817 

1829 

1839 

1842 


1839-42 


1826 


1863 


bahak^ais 

1242 Dost Mohammad 
1255-8 ShiiJiV restored . 

1280 Shir All 

1296 ‘-^M-aAEalmian Khan ^ ‘ 

i.o/9 

(1888). -'^urntmahc thrmmle, m. viii, 325-e 
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U4.'bd-al- Hamid, ^Othmdnlts^ 195 
Abaga, il-KhIm of Fer&ia^ 220 
Abak, Btiricl^ 161 
‘Abbad ^Ahhddid^ 25 

‘Abbadids, 25 ; 20, 27, 42 
Abb as, uncle of Hohammad, 3 
LV-bbas, Khedii'es^ 85 
Ulbbas, Safavids, 259 
‘Abbas, Zimiful, 97 
‘Abba SID Caliphs, 12, 13 ; 3, 6, 
7, 19, 34, 36, 42, 60, 67, 68, 
69, 74, 89, 109, 111, 123, 140, 
151, 165, 188, 217, 286, 296 
‘Abbasid Caliphs op E_gypt, 3 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz Mansur, Amirid, 26 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, Dulajid^ 125 
‘Abd-al-‘AzIz, Hafp.d^ 50 
‘Abd-ai-‘Aziz, jdnid^ 275 
‘Abcl-al-‘Aziz, Mamluk, 83 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, Marlnid, 57 
‘Abd-al"‘Aziz, ^Othmdnll^ 195 
‘Abd-ai-‘Aziz, Skm/bmid, 272 
‘Abd-al-Hakk, Marlnid^ 57 
Abd-al-IIalim, Marmid, 57 
‘Abdalis see DubiianIs 
‘A bd-al-Kadir, Yafurid^ 91 
‘Abd-al- Karim Satuk, Ilak, 135 
‘Abd-al-iyarim, Khthand^ 280 
‘Abd«Allab, Aghlahids^ 37 
‘Abd-Allalib. Tasbfin, Almoraridf 
41, 42 

‘Abd- Allah -‘Adil, Almohad, 47 
‘Abd-Allali, Ffdimid, 71 
‘Abd- Allah, Fiiali Sharif 61 


‘Abd- Allah, Golden Horde, 230 
‘Abd- Allah, Eamdmid [Ycunan) 95 
‘Abd- Allah Abu-l-HayJa, 
ddnid of - 31 dsil, 111* 

‘Ahd- Allah, Hasanl Sharif 61 
‘Ahd-xAllah, Khiva, 279 
‘Abd- Allah, Marlnid, 58 
‘Abd- Allah, Omayyad of Cordova. 
21 ' 

1 ‘Abd-Allah, Kastdids, 99 
I ‘Abd-Allah, Shaybimidn, 271, 272 
‘Abd-Allah, Tilhirid, 128 
‘Abd-Allah, 268 

‘Abd-Allah, Zayrid, 25 
‘Abd-Allah, Yafurid, 91 
‘Abd-Allah, JZiyddid, 91 
‘Abd-al-Latif, Shayhmul, 271 
‘Ahd-al-Latif, Tlmurid, 268 
‘Abd-al-Majid, Fdtimid, 71 
‘Abd-al-Ma]id, ^Oihmdnl?, 195 
‘Abd-al-Maiik, Amirid, 26 
‘Abd-al-Malik, Hasanl Sharif s, 61 
‘Abd -al- Malik ‘Imad-a^-dawla 
mUid, 26 ’ 

‘Abd-al-Malik, Jahwarid, 25 
‘Abd-al-Maiik, Omayyad, 9 
‘Abd-al-Malik, Sdmdnids, 132 
‘Abd-al-Mii*min, Almohad, 45, 47 
‘Abd-al-Mu*min, Jdnid, 275 
‘Abd-al-Mu-min, Shayhdnid, 271 
‘Abd-ai-Nabi, Mahdid, 96 
‘Abd-a^-llabman, Afghan, 334 
‘Abd-a^-Ealjman, Filali Sharif 61 
‘Abd-a^-Eahman, Marlnid, 58 


* The first number refers to the dynastic list in which the name occurs. 
In the case of identical names the alphabetical order of the dynasties is 
followed. "Where two or more identical names occur in the same djmasty, 
the dynastic name is put in the plural. Prefixed words like Abu-, Eanu, 
Ibn, must be sought under the second name. 
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‘Albd-'a?-Ea1iiuaiis Oniayifads of 
Cordova^ 21; 6, 19, 20 
^Abd-a/'-Eahmaii Abu - TasMiu, 
Ziydmch, 61 

‘Abci-aZ-Easlild, &Jiazyniwid, 289 
‘Abd-aZ-Eazzilk, Sarhaddrid^ 251 
‘Abd-al AYiiblulb, Tahir id ( Yamau), 
101 

*Abd-al-Y'’'ubid -Makblii^, Abno- 
had, 47 

Abd-al-^Yalud -BasMcl, Almo- 
had, 47 

*Abisb, Salyharid, 173 
Abu-Bakr, Ahnoravid, 42, 43 
Abu-Bakr, Amirid, 26 
Abu-Bakr, Atdhetj of AdharMjdn, 
171 

Abu-Bakr, AyijuUds, 77, 78 
Abii-Bakr Sbab, Dehli, 300 
Abu-Bakr i -Sliadld, Hafsid, 50 
Abu-Bakr ii Abu-Yabya, -Miita- 
wakldl, Hctfyid, 50 
Abu-Bakr, Mamldk, 81 
Abu-Bakr Abu- Yabya,i[f^?7’?;?if7, 57 
Abu-Bakr, Orthodox Caliph, 3, 4, 9 
Abu-Bakr, Salyharid, 173 
Abu -1- Ha sail, yimid, 28 
Abu-Sa.^id, see Sa‘id, Abii- 
AuhabbIjan, Atabegs of, 171; 
J60 

- ‘ Adid Abu - Mob amniad ^4.bd - 
Allah, Fftfhmd, 71 
*Adil, AfsJidrid, 259 
-^Adil, Ahnohad, 47 
- " Adii Sayf - - din Abu - Bakr, 

^(Sapbadin) , AyyvUd, 76-8 
-*Adil n Sayf-ai-diu Abu-Bakr, 
Ayyvhid, 77 
-‘Adil Girfiy, Krim, 236 
-*Adil Ziivn-a^-din Kitbudia, Mmn^ 

m, 81 

-*AdiI -Mustadii Abbasid Caliph), 
Mamldh, 83 

-‘Add Badr-aZ-dm Salamish, Mmn- 
luk, 81 

-‘Adii, Oriuhid, 168 


‘Adil Khan, Khdndlsh, 315 
‘Adil Shah, Tehll, 300 
<Adil Shahs, 321 ; 318 
Adsai, Mongol, 215 
^Adiid - - clawla Ahu - Shnj 

Khiisru, Biiivaghid, 141 
‘Adnd-a/-din Alp-Arslan, Seljdh, 
153; 151 

-Afdal Kur-aZ-din Gili, A ggf(bid,7% 
Afdal, Afghan, 334 
-Afdal Abbas, Rashlid, 99 
Afghanistax, AmTrs of, 330-5 
Afghans of I)ehli, 300, 303 
Afghans, Shahs of Pehsia, 259 
Afrasiyab, JSazaraspids, 175 ; 174 
Afsharids, Shahs of Persia, 259 
-Agblab Abu-‘Akal, AghlnUd, 37 
Aghlabid.s, 36, 37 ; 6* 70 
Ahmad Shah, Afghm, 334 ; 257, 
326, 330 

Abmad, Aghlabid, 37 
Ki}rii'ii^,Ah-Ku}j2mlt, 254 
Ahmad, Armenia, 170 
Ahmad Shah, Bahmanids, 318 
Ahmad Shah, Bengal, 307 
Abmad Mndzz-aZ-dawia, Buwag- 
hid, 141 ; 139, 140 
Ahmad, Bidaftd, 125 
Ahmad, Fdfimkl, 71 
Ahmad -Dhababi, FitalT Sharif, 61 
Abmad, Golden Korde, 232 
Abmad Sayyid, Golden Horde, 2^^^, 
Abmad Sbaykb, Golden Horde, 232 
Abmad Shrdi, Gujemlt, 313 
Abmad i -b'atll, 'ffafyld, 50 
Abmad ii -Mustansir, ffafsid, 50 
Abmad, Hasam SJuirifs, oi 
Abmad Nasrat-aZ-din, Hazara- 
spid, 175 

Alimad Sa}d-aZ-da*v\da, Undid, 26 
Abmad Sayd'-aZ-da’svla -Mnktadir, 
JHiidid, 26 

Ahmad -Musta^m, Hudid, 26 
Ahmad Ahu-l-EaT^"aris, Ikhshldid, 
69 

Abmad Khan, llak Xkdns, 135 
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Aliinad, II-Khan of Persia, 220 
Aliinad Sultan, Jalayr, 246-8 
Alimadj MamlPks, 83 
Ahmad -l^Iustaiisir, Jlminid, 58 
Ahmad, Mancmvkl, 118 
Ahmad, Moyn?-, 328 
Ahmad Sultfai, Muzaftcrid, 248 
Ahmad -Mniisnr, oAnkicl, 168 
Ahmad, ^Othmdnlls, 195 
Ahmad, Pasfdid, 69 
Ahmad, Sdm&jnd, 132 
A\miad, Tmwrid, 268 
Al;mad, TdUmid; 68, 67 
Ahmad, iratUmd, 58 
Aka Moliammad, Kujdr, 260 
‘Akal, Abii-, AgJdaMd, 37 
Akatay, Khiva, 278 
Akbar, Jalal-a^din, Mogul, 328 ; 

305, 313, 315, 324-5 
Akbar ii, Mogul, 328 
Akbarji, Mongol, 216 
-Akliras, SeJJulc of Syria, 154 
Aif-KuYUNLl {Turhomuns of the 
_ White Sheep), 254 
Aksunktir Badr-a ?-dTn, xirmen .,170 
^Ala-ail-dnwk Mohammad, Kdk^ 
way hid, 145 

‘Ala-a7-dawla Alas'ud, Glmznawid, 
‘289; 2vS8 

*Ala-a?-dm, Bahnmnds, 318 
‘Ala-aZ-dTu '^Ali, Bengal, 307 
*Ala-a^dm Firbz, Bengal, 308 
‘Ala-aZ-dm Hosayn, Bengal, 308 
‘Ala-*a?-din .Taiu, Bengnl, 306 
‘Ala-aZ-din Marduu, Bengal, 306 
^Ala-aZ-diu Mas^ud, I)ehU, 299 
‘Alii - - dill IMohaiimiad, JDehll. 

299; 297,316* 

‘Ala - a? - din IIosa>'ii Jahan-sos:, 
Ghorid, 292 

‘Ala-n/-dln Mohammad, Kkivdrmn 
Shah, 111; 176, 179 
‘Ala-a/»din, Seljuks of MF/m, 155 
‘Alam-a/-din Abii-1-Ma‘ali Ku- 
raysb, HMayVid, 117 
‘Alaingir Anrangzlb, Mogul, 325-8 


‘Alamgirii,*Aziz-a2-din, Mogul, 328 
Alfonso of Leon, 27, 42 
Algii, Chagatmj, 242 
‘All -Sa‘i{i, Almohad, 47 
‘All, Ahmrmid, 43 
‘All -Afdal, Ayyuhid, 78 
‘Ali Kucliuk, Begtiginkl, 165 
‘All Fakbr-a/-dawla, JBmvaghid, 142 
‘Ail ‘lmad-a^»dawla, Buivaghid, 
141 ; 136, 139 
‘All, Gavniathian, 91 
‘All, Chagatdy, 242 ; 241 
‘Ali Ikbal-a/-dawla, Benia, 26 
‘Ali -^abir, Filtimid, 71 
‘Ali, Ghaznawid, 289 
‘All Abu -1- Hasan, Hmndftnid, 112 
‘All Sayf-a/-dawla, Hamdfmid, 112 
‘All -Wahid, Hmnddnid (Yam.), 95 
‘xAli -Kasir, JJamnvfidid, 21, 23 
‘All, Idrlsids, 35 
‘Ali Abii-l-Hasan, IkhsMdid, 69 
‘All Gurkau Jalal-aZ-din, 1 Ink, IZo 
‘All, Pir, Kart, 252 
‘All Khiin, Khdndesh, 315 
‘All, Mahdid, 96 
‘All, Mamluks, 8X 
‘All xlbu-1- Hasan, Marmkl, 57 
‘Ali, Abu-, Mm'wdnid, 118 
‘All Sanad-a^dawla, Mazyadid, 119 
‘All Abu-l-Hasan, Kasrid, 28 
‘xili, ^Okuylid, 117 
‘All, Orthodox Caliph, 9 j 3, 6 
‘All Alpi, Ottakid, 168 
‘All b. Rasul, Basfflid, 99 
‘All -Mujiiliid, ItasiVkl, 99 
‘All -Mu-ayyad, Sarbaddrid, 251 
‘Ali Shnms-a/-din, Sa-t haddrid, 251 
‘All Abu-Kaniil, Sulaghid, 92, 94 
‘xili, Tdhirid (Yaman), 101 
‘All Murad, 'Zand, 260 
‘All, Zayrid, 40 
‘Ali, ZnrayHd, 97. 

‘All -A‘azz -Murtada, ZursyHd, 97 
‘Alips, 127 ; 6, 33, 35, 129, 136 
‘xllim, Khokmd, 280 
‘Alim Shahi Bekll, 300 
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Allah Kuli, Khimy 279 
Almanzor [Veslr), 20 
Almohaises (-Muwahhids), 45- 
47; 27, 39, 43, 49 " 
Almokayides (-Muhabits), 41- I 
43 ; 20, 27, 39, 45 
Alp-Arg'hu Shanis-aZ-dlB, Sazar- 
aspidyl'lb 

Alp-Arsian ^Adud-a/-dm, Seljtth, 
153; 151 

Alp-Arslan -Akhras, SdJulCy 154 
Alpi, Orttikichy 168 
Alptigin, Gliuzna%My 289 ; 285 
Altamisli, DehU, 299 ; 290-^6 
Alwaiid, AJc-^KiiyunUy 254 
-Amlu, ^Ahhimdy 12 
Amin Khan, Bengal, 306 
Amin Mohammad, Khmt, 279 
Amir-al-Umara, 140, 171 
-Amir, Ahu-‘Ali -Mansur, Mtiinid, 

^Amir Abu-Thahit, Marmid, 57 
‘Amir, Tdhiruh (Yamaii), 101 
‘Amieids (Yaleneia), 26 
‘Amr b, -Layth, Baffarul, 130 
Anmrath, 'dthmanlis, 195 ; 185 
Anaz, Burid, 161 
Anusha, Ehivg, 279 
Anushirwan, Il-KMn, 220 
Anhshirwan, Ziydrul, 137 
Annshtigln, Ehwarizm Shaky 177 
Arab chiefs, 89, 109 ff. 

‘Arab Shah, Qdd, EonU, 230 ; 239 
‘Arab Mohammad, KMva, 279 
Aram Shah, EeJill, 299 
Arank, Khwa, 279 
Araiik Mohammad, Khiva, 279 
Arghun, 11^ Khan Persm, 220 ; 174 
Arikbxtka, Mongol, 211 
Aemenia, Shahs of, 170 
Arpa, Ii~Khdn of Persia, 220 
Arslan, see Alp-Arslan, Kara- 
Arslaii, Kizil-Arslan, etc. 

Arslan Tatar Kiian, Bengal, 306 
Arslan, Ghaznimid, 289 
Arslan Khan, llah Khms, 135 



Arslan Giray, Krhn, 237 
Arslan, Seljuk of 154 

Arslan, Seljuks of Kir man, 153 
Arslan, Zamjids, 163 
As‘ad, Ya^furid, 91 
Ashraf, Shah of Persia, 259 
-Ashraf l^tusa, Aynuhid, 77 
-Ashraf Miizaftar-aZ-dm Musa, 
AyytiUd, 78 
-Ashraf Cliupani, 220 
-Ashraf Sayf-aZ-diii Kars -bey, 
Mamluk, 83 [83 

-Ashraf Sayf-aZ-din Tnal, Mamluk, 
-Ashraf Janhalat, Mamluk, 83 
-Ashraf Sa yf - aZ - din Kait-Bey, 
Mamhlk, *83 

-Ashraf Kansuh -Ghuri, Mamliik, 

83 ' ' 

- Ashraf Salah -aZ-din Khalil, Mam- 

Ink, si 

-Ashraf ‘Ala-aZ-din Kujuk, Mam* 
Ink, Si 

-Ashraf K asir - aZ - din Sha‘ban, 
Mamlifk, 81 

-Ashraf Tfiman-Bey, MamWc, S3 
-Ashraf lsma‘il, IUishIUIs, 99 
1 Ashraf ‘Omar, Pasidid, 99 
Atabegs, 157 

‘Atiya Abu-Du*aba, MirdMd, 115 
Atsiz, Khwehizm ShVi, 177 
Aiu'angzih ‘Alamgir, Mogul, 325-8 
Avanak, Khim, 278 
'Awhad Kajm-aZ-dxn Ayyub, Ag* 
yuhid, 78 

Ayhak, Bengal, 306 

Aybak, Kiitb-a/-diii, DeMd, 298; 

Aybak, Mamluk, 81 
Aybin AmIrs, 184-5 
Aynan, Abu-, Marrnid, 57 
Ay-Tiraiir, Sarhaddrid, 251 
A^ub Shah, Afghan, 334 
Ayyub, Agyuhids, 77, 78, 80, 98 
Ayyubibs, 74-79 ; 67, 80, 1 67, 170 
Ayyubids of the Taman, 98 
A‘zam Shah, Bengal, 307 
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A^zam Shall, Moguls 328 
‘‘xlzim, Afghan^ 334 

-‘Aziz Gliiyath-a^-dm Mohammad, 
AgguMd^ 78 

-‘Aziz'‘Imad-ai-din ‘Othman, Ag-* 
yuMd, 77 

-‘Aziz Ahu-Mansiir Nazar, Fctii- 
mid, 71 

-‘Aziz, Hammddid, 40 

- Aziz Jamal-a<J-dm Yusuf, Mam- 
Uk, 83 [328 

‘Aziz-a?-din ‘Alamgir n, Mogul, 
‘Aziz Shaykh, Golden JSorde, 230 

Babab, !?^alnr-a^-dm, Mogul, 328 ; 

257, 298, 322 
Bad of Kayfa, 118 
Badis, Hmnmddid, 40 
Badis, Zmjrid, 25, 40 [138 

Badr Kasir-a/-din, Hasanway hid, 
Badr-a7-diuAksimlair, Armen. 170 
Badr-a7-din Liriii*, Zangid, 162-3 
Baha-a^-dawla Firuz, Buwayhid, 
141, 117 

Baha-a^-dawla, Ghamawid, 289 
Baha-a^-dawla, Mazyadid, 119 
Bahadur Giray, Krim, 236 
Bahadur Shall, Bengal, 306 
Bahadur Shah Khidr, Bengal, 308 
Bahadur Shuh, Gujarat, 313 
Bahadur Shah, KMmdesh, 315 
Bahadur Shah, Mogul 328 ; 327 
BahM Lodi, J)ehlt, 300 
Bahmanids, 316-319 
Bahram Shah, Bengal, 306 
Bahrain Shah, I)ehll, 299 
Bahram Shah, Ghaznawxd, 289 
Bahram, Seljuk of Kir man, 153 
Barbi Mamlxjks, 80-82 
Bajazet(BaYazid) , ‘ Othmdnlls, 195; 
184, 187,^266 

Bakhtiyar Khalji, Bengal, 306 
Bakhtiyar, Bimayhid, 141 
Baki Mohammad, Jdnid, 275 
Balak, OrtuMd, 167 
Balban ‘Izz-a^-din, Armenia, 170 


Balkan, Bengal, 306 
Balkan, Behli, 299 ; 296, 306?^ 
Balkatigin, Ghaznawid, 289; 176 
BANu-Nasr, eic. toNAsniDS, etc. 
Baraka, Golden Horde, 230 ; 225 
Baraka Khan, Mamlith, 81 
Babakzais, 334 ; 331-3 
Barhak, Bengal, 307 
Barbarossa, Kha^T-a^-din, 49, 55, 
189 ; Uruj, 65 

Bargiyaruk Itukn-a?-din, Belj uk, 1 53 
Babid Shahs, 321 ; 318 
Barkuk, Mamluk, 81, 83 ; 247 
Bars-Bey, Mamluk, 83 
Batu, Golden Horde, 230 ; 208-9, 
222-4, 226, 233, 238 
Bayan, Golden Horde, 231 
Bayazid Shah, Bengal, 307 
Bayazid, Jalayr, 248 
Bayazid (Bajazet), ^Oihmdnlis, 195 ; 

184, 187, 266 
Baybars,_if(5cmZ?J/ta, 81 
Baydu, Il-KJidn of Bersia, 2*20 
Baysunknr, Ak-Kiiyimlt, 254 
Beg Puiad, Golden Horde, 232 
Begtig-inids, 165 
Begtimur Sayf-a?-din,^>w? 2 i«, 1 70 
Bengal, Govbbnobs op, 306 
Bengal, Kings op, 307 
Berbers, 33, 39, 41, 70 
Beys of Tunis, 66 
Bidar-Bakht, Mogul, 328 
Bilhey, Mamluk, 83 
Biliktu, Moyigol, 215 
Birdi-Beg, Golden Horde, 230 ; 224 
Bistun, Ziymid, 137 
Blue Hobde, 224, 230 
Boahdil of Granada, 28 ; 27 
Bodi, Mongol, 216 
Biighra Khan, Bengal, 306 
Bughra Khan Mahmud, Ilah, 135 
Bughra Khan Haruii, Ilak, 135 
Bughra Shah, Bengal, 306 
Bujugha, KMm, 278 
Bulukkin, Hammddid, 40 
Bulukkin Yusuf, Zayrid, 39, 40 
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-Bimdnkclan Baybars, MamluJc^ 81 
Burak Khali, Chaffatfcy, 242 
Burak, Golden JSorde, 232 
Buryk Hajib, Kutlugh Khm, 179 
Burbaii Siiltaii, Shayhmid, 272 
UijiiiDS, 161 
BuRJI SlAMLUkS, 83 
BinvAYHiDS, 139-144; 109, 112, 
117, 118, 132, 136, 137,138,288 
Buyan Kuli, Chagatay^ 242 
Buyaiitii, Mongol^ 215 
BuV.uii, Chagat&y^ 242 
Buzurg Hasan, Jalayr, 248 

Caliphs, 3-1 o; see klBBASin 
Cahmathiahs, 90, 91, 126 
Cliagar Beg Dawufi,8V{/‘ 151,287 

Chagatay Khans, 241-2*; 205, 210 
Cbaghratigm, Jlak Khan<^ 135 
Cbakra, Golden Sorde^ 232 
diaries Martel, 5 
Charles y, 49, 55 
Chimtay, Golden Sordcy 231 
CMugiz Khan, Mongol^ 215 ; 77, 
177, 179, 202-4, 296 
Ghupan, 218-220 
del, 42 

CoKBOVA, Omayyads OP, 21, 22 
Corsairs, 49, 65-6 
Crimea, Khans op, 236 
Crusaders, 75-6, 80, 166-7 

-Bamighani, Garbaddfidj 251 
Banishmanbids, 156 
Baiiishmandja, Chagatdy, 242 ; 241 
Bara, Mogul, 329 
Bara, Ziydrid, 137 
Barwish, Golden Morde, 232 
Bawar-Bakhsh, Mogul, 328 
Dawlat Birdi, Golden Morde, 232 
Bawiat Giray, Krim, 286, 237 
Bawlat Khan Lodi, Dehll, 300 
Baivud -Kasir, AyyuHd^ 78 
Bawiid Shah, Bahmamd, 318 
Bawud Shah, Betigal, 308 
Bawhd Shah, Gujarat, 313 


Bawud Khan, KJidndesh, 315 
Bawiid, Ortukids, 168 
Bawiid, JdasuUd, 99 
Bawhd Oliagar Beg, Seljnlc. 151,287 
Bawiid Ghiyath-a^-din, 'Seljuk of 
• ‘‘Irak, 154 

Bayan, 216 ; 213 

-Baylami, Hassid Imam, 1 02 
Batlamids, see Bu wayhibs 
Behl!, Sultans op, 299-301 
Belbek, Mongol, 2lo 
Benia, Kings op, 26 
Beys of Algiers, 56 
-Bhahabi, mali Bharif 61 
Dhu.-/-Nuu, Ddnishmandid, 156 
Bhu-Z-Nunibs, 25 
Bhu-LTaminayn, Tdhirid, 128 
Biiawar Khiln *Gli5rT, Mdlwa, 311 
Bost, Khiva, 278 
Dost Mohammad, Afghan, 331-4 
Drag’nt(Toighud), Corsair, 56, 189 
Buhays,Xur-a/-dawla, 119 
Bukak, Mjuk of Byria, 154 
Bulaf, Kulafid, 125 
Bulaf Abu-Kasim, Bulafid, 125 
Dulapids, 125 
Bureanis, 330-5 
Buwa Khan, Chagatdy, 242 
BuwS Timur, Chagatdy, 242 

Elbek, Mongol, 215 
Engke Soriktu, Mongol, 215 
Erdani, Khokand, 280 

F ADA'iL, Abu-1-, Mirddsul, 115 
-Fadl, Hafsid, 50 
Fadl-Albib, Surhadqrid, 251 
-Faiz Abu-1- Kasim ‘Isa, Fdtimid, 
71 

Fakhr-af-dawda Abu-1- Hasan ‘Ali, 
JBtmmjhicl, 142 
Fakhr-a^-dln Mubarak Shah, 
gal, 307 

Fakhr-a7-dTn, Kart, 252 
Fakhr-aZ-din Kara-iVrsian, OrtU'^ 
}cid, 168 
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-Fakili Mohammad, Namd^ 28 
Faraj, MamWc, 83 
Faraniarz ^aMr-a?-dm, Kdhwttyh- 
idy 145 

Faris, Ahu-, Hasant Sharif. 61 
Faris, Abu-, Hafdd, 50 
Faris, Abu-, Alannidy 58 
Faris -Mutawalddl, Marmid, 58 
Famikb-siyar, Mognly 328 
Farmkbzad, Ghaznawidy 289 
Faiiuki Kings of Khandesh, 315 
Faruki Shfib, Gnjardty 313 
Fa,th Shah;, Bengal^ 307 
Fatb ‘All, Kajdf, 260 
Fath Giray,' /O’im, 236, 237 
Fath, Abti-1-, Zmd., 260 
-Fatik, NajaMdSy 92 
Fatima, 60, 70 

Fatimids, 70, 73 ; 39, 41, 67, 74, 
112, 114, 118 

Fawaris, Abu-1-, Ihhshididy 69 
Fayd, Abu-1-, Idnul 275 
Fida, Abu-1-, Agyfcbidy 77, 79 
Filali Shahifs, 61 
FimZjTaj-a^-dln, Bahmanidy 318 
Firuz SMb, Bengal^ 306 
Firuz, Buwayhidsy 141 
• Fimz Sbab, DehJly 299 
Fullad SattAn Abu- Mansur, j5m« 
wayhidy 141 

Gangxt, IIai3nn, Bahmanidy 316-8 
Gaykhatu, IBKItmo/Bcrsm, 220 
Gegen, Moiigoly 215 
-Gliadanflr, Ifanidmidy 112 
-Ghalib, Nasnd, 28 
»Gham, Kamidy 28 
Gharat, Abii-1-, Zmmfidy 97 
Gbazi, Ayyilhicls, 78 
Gbazi Shall, Bengal y 307 
Ghiizi, Ddnishmandidy 156 
Gbazi Giray, Kriniy 236, 237 
Gbazi, ZanguUy 163 
Gbazi, Abu-1-, Jfmidy 275 
Gbazi, Abu-I-, Khvvay 279 
Ghaznaatids, 289 ; 7, 132, 137 


Gbiyatli-a?-dm Gbazi, AyyuUdy 
78 

Gbiyatb-aZ-iKiiMobammad, Ayyu- 
hidy 78 

Gbiyatb-a^-din, Bahnanidy 318 
Gbiyatb-a^-din ‘Iwaz, Bengaly 306 
Gbiyatb-a?-din A‘zam Sbab, Ben-> 
galy 307 

Ghiyatb - a? - din Bahadur Sbab, 
Bengaly 306 [308 

Gbiyath-aZ-din Jalal Sbab, Bengal, 
Gbiyatbra^-din Mahmud Sbab, 
Bengaly 308 

Gbiyatb-a?-dmBalban, DehU, 299 
Gbiyatb-a?-dmTagblak, Delilly 300 
Gbiyatb-a?-dinb. Sam, &A5rii;?,292 
Ghiyatb- a A din Toictamisb, Golden 
BCorde, 231 

Ghiyatb- a?-din, Razdraspidy 175 
Gbiyatb-a?-din, Kart, 252 
Ghiyatb-a^-din Fir ‘AIT, Kart, 252 
Ghiyatb Sbab, Mdlwa, 311 
Gbiyatb-a^cbn Mohammad, Seljiih, 
153 [154 

Gbiyatb-aZ-din, Seljuks of -Ardk, 
Ghiyatb- a^-din, Seijdks of -Bum, 
155 

Ghokibs, 291-4; 176, 289 
Ghouis (Kings of Malwa), 311 
-Gburi, Marnddhy 83 
Gbuzz, 153, 292 
Giray, Krim, 236 
Golben Hokbe Khans, 222-231 
Gujahat, Kings of, 312 
Gumishtigin, Dmishmandid, 156 
Gim-Timur, Mongol, 215 
Ourkan ‘AH, flak Khan, 135 
Guukhans, 176, 203-4 

Habbus, Zayrid, 25 
Habshi Kings of Bengal, 308 
-Hadi, Abbdsid, 12 [103 

-Hadi Mobaramad, Imam of San^a, 
“Hadi -Majid, Immn of San^a, 103 
-Hadi Kajm-a^-din Yabya, Bassid 
Imam, 102 
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‘S-? Rcusid, 91, 102 

Abu-l-lTaymua ‘Abd-al- 

iUajId, Filtimid^ 71 

lutrtj 252 

Hals, Abii, jilmoliad^ 47 
Hals, Abu-, Mafsul^ 50 
Hafsius, 49. 60 ; 46, 55 

Khmi. 179 
Hajji, jllfimkl/cs, 81 
Hajj'i Giray, Krim, 236, 237 
gaiji Mohamnaacl, Ehha, 279 
-gn vpii, OmayyacUofConlovtx, 21 
-HakiBi Abu -‘All -Alausur, Futi^ 
mid, 71 ’ ’ 

H?lkim Giray, 237 

-JIamas, Hmnddnul (Yaman), 95 
Hamd.L\’ibs, 111-113 
HAMDAjfiDs of the Yaniau, 9o 
Eamib Amjbs, 184-5 
jramuiad, HmnmUkl, 40 
Hammabibs, 39, 40 ; 43, 46 
^ammu, Abu-, Zhjdnids, 51 
Hammubibs, 23, 24, 25 ; 21 
gamza, Ak^Kmjunli^ 264 
Harim a^-Raslud, Abbtmd, 12, 36 

Ilarun, Iluk Ekans, 135 
Hliran, Tulfond, 68 
■Hasan, *Alids, 127, 129 
gasan, Vzim, Ik^Kuyunll, 253-5 
Hasan Gangu, JBahmmiid, 316-8 
Xlasan Knkn-a^-da\vla, JBnwayhid, 

gasan Kuebuk Chupani, 219. 220 
gasan, Golden Morde^ 230 
-Hasan, HafsHl, 50 
Hasan Bnzurg, Jalmjr, 248 * 219 
220, 246 ^ ® 

-Hasan, JdrUid, 35 
gasan 135 

-gasan Abu -‘Ali, Mcmcdnid. 118 
Hasan Ktdi, Khiva, 278 
gasan 'AIi, Kam-jfCuyiinn, 253 
gasan Abu-Hasliim, ^Massid, 102 
•Hasan Kasir - a7 - dawla, Ham- 
dmid, 112 

Uaaan -Mustan^ir, Hammudidy 23 


-Umn -Damighani, SarhmKrid, 

-Hasan, Zayrkl, 40 
Uasan, Abu-1-, IkhshUkl, 69 
Hasai^i Shakifs, 61 
HASANmYHIDS, 138 
Hatini, Emidilnids (Yanian), 95 
Haydar -Kassab, BarhaddyicL 251 
-fclaydar Tora, Jlanyit, 277 
Haydar, Safavid, 255 
Hazam, Abu-1-, Jahicarkl 25 
Hazaiuspibs, 174, 175 
J^asan, Filall Sharif, 61 
Himyar, Abu-Saba, SalanhuL 94 
Hisham, Fikili Sharf 61 ‘ 
gisliain, BamdCtmd (Yaman), 95 
Ommjyad,^ ; 19 

Hisham, Omayyads of Cordova, 21 

goBiHF Khans, TuniviSTA^r- 134-5 

JlORBE, Golden, 222-231 
gpsajm Sbah, Bengal, 308 
gosayn Jahan-soz, Ghond, 292 
-Hosayn, Hmndmild, 112 
gosayn, Idamraspul, 175 [253 

gosajTi, 248 ; 219. 246, 

gosayn Shah, Jmmpur, 309 
Hosayn, Mangit, 277 
-Hosayn, Ftashlid, 99 
gosapi, Safamd, 259, 257 
gosajTi, Seljuk of Kirmmi, 168 
gosayn { TeAr), ZiyCtdid 91 
IinBiDs, 2_6 ; 43 [-217 

Hulagu, Il-Khm of Beraia, 220: 

Bahmanid, 

Humajizn Hasir-aZ-din, MoqtiL 
328; 257, ’298, 305, 323 ^ 

Httsum-a^dawla -Mukailad/G^^?^, 

lly 

^^^^^^“^^'dinTimurtash, Ortukid, 

Husbang Shams-a7-dm, Hazdrm- 
md, 176 

Khan, Midway 311 
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IbisaXj Golden JSorde^ 231 fl-Gliazi, OrtuMds^ 166-8 

Ibrahim, AghlaUds, 37 Il-Khans of Persia, 217-221 ; 

Ibrahim, Almoravid, 43 155, 172, 205, 330 

Ibrahim Zahir-a^-diu, Aronenia-, Iltazar, Khim, 279 
170 Iltutmish, Dehll^ 299 

Ibrahim, 239 Ilyas Shah, Bengal^ 307 

Ibrahim, Bmishmandid, 156 ‘Imad-a^-dawla Abu-l-IJasan *Ali, 

Ibrahim Shah, JDehU, 299, 300, 322 Buiomjhid, 141 ; 136, 139 
Ibrahim, Ghaznaicid^ 289 ‘Imad-a/-dawla,^^M<?i4 26__ 

Ibrahim i Abu -Ishak, Hafmd^ 50 ‘Imad - a^- dawla, /W Klidin, 135 
• Ibrahim II -Miistansir, 50 *Imad-a?"dm‘Othman,^yy2?5?V^, 77 

Ibrahim Abu-Tahir, J^amddmd^ ‘Imad-a^-din Abh-Kaliujar -Mar- 
112 ' ziiban, Buwayhidy 141 

Ibrahim, Hamdanid^ 111 ‘Imad-a7-d!n ‘Aii Alpi -‘Adil, 

Ibrahim Tnfghaj, 135 OrtuHd, 168 

Ibrahim Shah Sharki, Shams- ‘Imad-aZ-din ]^award, 

a^-din, Jmmpm\ 309 Kirmdn, 153 

Ibrahim, Khedive^ 85 ; 67 ‘ImM-a^-din Shahanshah, Zangid^ 

Ibrahim Ahu- Salim, Marlnkl^ 57 163 

Ibrahim, Mogul, 328 ‘ImM-a^-din Zangi, Zangids, 163 

Ibrahim, ^Okaylid, 117 ‘Imad-ai-mulk, Berdr, 318 

Ibrahim, Omayyad, 9 ‘Imad Shahs, 320 ; 318 

Ibrahim, Onukid, 168 Imam Knli, Jmid, 275 

Ibrahim, ^OthmanUs, 195 Imams, the Twelve, and the 

IbrfXhim, Bdmmid, 132 Seven, 72, 255 

Ibrahim, Timimd, 175 Imams of Sa‘da and San ‘a, 102-3 

Ibrahim, Ya^fmid, 91 ‘Imran, ZurayHd, 97 

Ibrahim, Ziyadid, 91 Inal, Mamluk, 83 

Idiku, 229 Inayat Giray, J^rhn, 235 

Idns -Ma*muH, Almolmd, 47 245, 249 

Idris, Jdmmmdids, 23 Iran Shah, BeljnJc of Kirman^ 153 

Idris, idrisids, 35 ; 6 Tsa, AyyuUd,.*!^ 

Idrisids, 35 ; 6, 36, 39, 70 Tsa, Faiitnid, 71 

‘Ikhal-a^-dawla, Eddid, 26 ‘Isa, OrUikid, 168 

IicHSHiDins, 69 ; 6, 67, 112 Isfandiyar, JTAim, 279 

Ikhtiyar-a?-diuGhazi,i?^?2yrt7, 307 Isfandiyar, Barbaddrid, 251 

Ikhtiyar-a^-din Yusbak, Bengal, Ishak, Almoravid, 43 
_ 306^ Ishak, Ghazmwid, 289 ; 286 

Ilak Khans of Turkistan Ishak Aka Kiyaz, A7iW’<3!, 279 
(Hoeihe), 134, 135 ; 132, 286 Ishak Abh-l-Jaysh, Ziyddid, 91 
Il-Arsldn, Khimrizm BMh, 177 Ishak, Abii-, Inju, 245, 249 
Ilban, Golden Horde, 230 Iskandar, ICarit-K^uyunH, 253 

Ilbars, Khiva, 278, 279 Iskandar, BJmyhdnid, 211 

Ilchikaday, Qhagatdy, 242 Islam Giray, Krim, 236 

iidigiz Shams -a/- din, Atdleg of Islam Shah, Behll, 300 
Adhdrhljdn, 171 Isma‘il, Ayyubids, 78, 79, 98 
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Isma^il, Btirid, 161 

-Slalir, Lhu-l-^Nunid^ 25 
Isina^il, Fdtimkh^ 71 
Isma'il -Sanim, FilaU Sharif^ ^1 
Isma'il, Glutznamid^ 289 
Isma^il, TDiedkie, 84, 85 
Isma‘il -Salih, Mumluk^ 81 
Lsma‘il, Nap'idsj 28 
Isnia‘il, RaauHds, 99 

Safavkls, 259; 245, 254-6 
Isnia‘il, SdmdHid, 132 
Isma'il -Salih, Zangid, 163 
Isma^il Kutb-a?-dm, 170 
^Iwaz, Benffdl, 306 
‘Izz-a^-dawla Bakhtiyar, JBtmai/- 
hid, 141 

*Izz - - dawla ‘ Abd - a? - Bashid, 
Ghaznawid, 289 

^Izz-a^-din, Seljuhs of -Rum, 155 
*Izz-a^dm A‘zam-ai-mulk, Bengal, 
306 

‘Izz-a^-din Aybak, Mmnlnh, 81 
^Izz-a^-dia Balbaa, Armenia, 170 
*Izz-a^-dm Balban, Bengal, 306 
'Izz-a^-dm Mas‘ud, Zangids, 163 
*Izz-a^-dm Shiran, Bengal, 306 
^Izz-a^-diii Tughril Tughan Khan, 
Bengal, 306 

Jatjau Bird!, Golden Korde, 232 
Ja^far, Zand, 260 
Jahiindar, Mjggul, 328 
Jahangir, Ak-Kmjimll, 254 
Jahangir Nur-ti^-din, Mogul, 328 
Jahan-Shah, Kard-Kugimll, 253 
Jahan-soz, Ghorid, 292 
Jahan-Timur, Il-Khdn, 220 
Jahwar Abu-l-Hazam, 25 
Jahwaeids, 25 
Jakmak, Mamluh, 83 
Jalal-a^-da'wla, Bmvayhid, 141 
Jalal-a^-dawla, Ghaznatvid, 289 
Jalai-a?-du’wla Nasr, Mb daeid, 11 5 
Jalal-a^-dinPath Shah, Bengal, 
Jalal-a^-dln Mas‘hd Malik Juni, 
Bengal, 306 


Jalal-a^-din Mohammad Shah, 
Bengal, 307 

Jaial-a^-din Firiiz, Behll, 299 
Jalal-a^-din, Golden Horde, 232 
Jalal-a^-din, link Khan, 135 
Jalal-a^-din Mohammad Shall, 
KtUlugh Khan, 179 
Ja'lal-a^-diu Suyurghatmish, Kict- 
lugli Khfm, 179 ' 

J alal-aAdiu Mangharti, KJncmizm 
Shah, 177; 208, 296 
Jalal-aAdin, see Akbar, Mogul 
Jalal-aAdin Shah Shuja‘,' M%i- 
zajfarid, 250 

Jalal-a/-(liii Malik Shah, Seljuh, 
153 ; 151, 160, 162, 176 
Jalayes, 246-248; 219, 220 
JamM-aZ-dawla Farrnldizad, Ghaz- 
nawid, 289 

Jamal -a?- dill Moh am., Bur id, 161 
Jan, 273-4 

Jaiibalat, Mamlnk, 83 
Jani, Bengal, 306 
Jani-Beg Mahmud, Golden Horde, 
230; 224 

JanT-Beg Giray, Krim, 236 
Jakids (Astrakhan), 274 
-Jashaukir, ManiUik, 81 
Jaunpoe, Kings of, 309 
Jawhar, 70 

Jaysh Ahu-i-‘Asakir, Tulunid, 68 
Jaysh, Abu-1-, Zii/tuUd, 91 
Jayyash, ISktJdhid, 92 
Jingishay, Ohagatdg, 242 
Jiyaghatn, Hongol, 215 
John, St., Knights of, 56, 188 
Juji, IFonffol, 205, 222 ff. 
Juvanmard ‘All, Shayhanid, 272 

Kabus Shams-al-ma‘aii, Ziydrid, 
137 

-Kadi, Amirid, 26 
-Kadir, Ahhdsid, 12 
-Kildir, idmirid, 26 
-Kadir, l)hu-l-Ffunld, 25 
Kadr Khan, Bengal, 306 
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Eaet Halies, 252 ; 245, 294 
Eashmie, Kings op, 304, Sll« 
-Kasim, Rulajidi 125 
-Kasim -Ma*mto, Hammicdid^ 21-S 
-Kasim -Watbik, Hammudidy 25 
Kasim, Kazimofy 234 
-Kasim -Mansur, Smi % 103 
■Kasim -Mansur, 102 

-Kasim -Mnkbtar, Jtassid, 102 
Kasim -Eassi Tarjuman-ai-din, 
Jdassid Immiy 102 
Kasim, Abn-1-, Ikhshtdidy 69 
Kasim, Mongol^ 229 
-Kassab, Sarhaddridy 251 
Kawam-a^-dawla, Buwmjhid, 141 
Kawam-a?-dawla Karbuka, 117 
K award Beg *Imad-a^-din Kara- 
* Arslan, Seljuk of Kimimiy 153 
Kaydu, Mongol^ 209, 212 
Kay-Kawiis, Bengal, 306 
Kay-Kawns ‘Iz 2 -a/-din, Seljuks 
of -Mm, 155 

Kay - Khusru Gbiyatb - a/ - din, 
B'eljUks of -Mm, 155 
Kay-Knbad, DehU, 299 
Kay-KubM *Ala«-a^-din, Seljuks of 
- Mem , 155 

Chagatdy, 242 

Kliagban, Golden Morde, 230 
Kbalid, Abu-l-Ba^a, Hafsids, 50 
Khalipa, 3 ; see Caliphs 
Khalil, 254 

Khalil, Mmnluh, 81 
Khalil, Ttmterid, 268 
Khalji, Mohammad Bakhtiyar, 
Bengaly 306 

Khalj-is, Sultans op Dphlx, 299, 
302 ; 296-7’ 

KhaljIs, Kings op Malwa, 311 
Khanoesh, Kings op, 315 
Khayr-a/-diiiBarharossa,49,55,189 
Khedives, 84, 85 
Khi<^ Khan, BeUl, 300 
Khii, GoUmi Horde, 230 
Kliidr Khan, Ilak Khan, 135 
Khita, Khans op, 278 ; 239 


KadrKhan,17<5j7i; Kkdns, 135 
Kaffir Abu-l-Misk, Ikhshldid, 69 
■Kahir, idbhdsid, 12 
-Kaid, Hammddul, 40 
•Ka-im, ‘■Abhusid, 12 
■Ka-im Alm-1- Kasim Mohammad, 
Bdtimid, 71 
Kadmaz, 165 
Kaip, Khiva, 279 
Kait-Bey, Mamluk, 83 
Kajaiis*^(ShIhs op Peiisia), 260 
Kakw^ayhids, 145 
Kal, Khiva, 278 
Kalamii, Mmnluk, 81 
Kalim- Allah Shah, Bahmardd, 318 
Kalinjar, Abu-, Btewaghkls, 141 
Kam-Bnkhsh, Mogul, 32S 
Kanial-a7-dawla Shlrzad, Ohaz- 
mwid, 289 

Kamar-a7-din Tamar, Bengal, 
-Kamil Mohammad, Agyuhid, 77, 
78; 167 

-Kamil Sayf-a7-din-Sha‘han, Mam- 
luk, 81 

Kamil, Abu-, Okaylid, 117 ; Maz- 
yadid, 119; Mirddsid, 115 
Kamran, Afghan, 334 
Kansuh, Mamluks, 83 
Kaplan CHray, Krim, 237 
Kara- Arshin, Oriukid, 168 
K ar a- Arslan, Seljuk of Kir man ,153 
Kara-dawlat Giray, Krim, 237 
Kara-Hulagu, Chagatdy, 242 
Kaha-Kuyxtnli [Tiirkomms of the 
'Black Sheep), 2o^; 167 
Kara-Mohammad, K-ICmjunli, 253 
Kara-Yuluk,^i^-A'«^2^';i7i, 254 
Kara-Yusuf, K-Kuyunll, 253 ; 247 
'';:;|^AEAMAN;AM!ns, A 84-^^ 

Kararani Suiayman, Bengal, 308 

Karbiilca, 117 

Karim Birdi, Golden JHorde, 232 
Karim Khan, Zand, 260 
Kahmathians, 90, 91, 126 
Kaemiyan Amies, 184-5 
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Khokand, Khans oFj 280 
KliiiMlay, Mongol^ 215; 211, 212, 
Khudabauda Mohammad, Safavid^ 
259 

Khudayar, K7io'k(md^ 280 
K]iiiiiiai*avayli, Tuhlnid, 68 
Khiishkadain, 2funi!uk^ 83 
Kluisrii, Biiwayliids^ 141 
Kimsru Finiz Ahu-Kasr -Ralnm, 
Bimayhid, 141 

Khusrfi Malik, Ghaznawid^ 289 
Khusrh Shah, Behlx^ 299 
Khusru Shall, Gkaznawid, 289 
Khusru Sultan, Shaybmiul, 272 
Khwaja-Jahan, J(mhpm\ 309 
KHWAiimi Shahs, 175-178; i71'2, 
204, 217, 294-6 
Kibak, Chagafdg^ 242 
Kihak, Gi>ldm Morde^ 232 
Kildi Beg, Golden Horde, 230 
Kilij- Arslan, Seljuks of 155 

Kilij Tal'ghaj Khan, lluk^ 135 
I<jrwash, "^Oka-f/iid^ 117 
Kirman Shah, Seljuk, 153 
Kitbugha, Mmnldk, 81 
Kim-A]?MAhL! Amies, 184-5 , 
Kizii- Arslan ‘Othman, Atdheg of 
Adkarhljm, 171 
Kochkiiiiji, Shayhmucl, 271 
Koirijak, Golden Horde ^ 232 
Kimm Khans, 233-236 
Krim Giray,’ Krim, 237 
Kubacha, Nasir-a^-din, 294-5 
Kubla Khan, 212 
Kuchi, Golden Horde, 23 1 
Kuehiik Mohammad, Goldmi Horde, 
232; 229 

Kudang, Mongol, 216 
l^iijhk, Mamluk, 81 
Kukbnri Mnzaliur - - din, Beg - 

tig mid, 165 

Knli, Ghagatdy, 242 ; Jmids, 275 ; 
Khim, 278 

Kulna, Golden Horde, 230 
Knlnk, Mongol, 215 
Knnjnk Khan, Ghagatdy, 242 


Kurds, 74, 138 
Knshala, Mongol, 215 
Kntb a^-dawla Ahmad, llak, 135 
Kutb-al-diii Avbak, DekU, 299; 
294-5 

Entb-a^-din Mubarak, Delili, 299 
Kntb-a^-dm, Gujumt, 313 
Kntb-a^-diu At 0 h ammadjltVi 
'Shdh,m 

Kntb-a^-din Alohammad, Kutlugh 
Xhmi, 179 

]£utb-a/-dia Shah- Jalian, Kutlugh 
Khdn, 179 ^ 

Kntb-a^-din Il-6rhaz!, Ortukid, 1 68 
l^utb-a^-dinSukman, Ortukid, 168 
Kutb -a^- din , Selj uk o f Hi um ,155 
l^utb-aZ-din Alodud, Zmgid, 163 
I<htb*a/-clin Alohanim. Zangid, 163 
IKutb-aZ-dm Isma'il, 170 
. Khtb Shahs, 321; 318 
IjKHTEnGH ICjevns, 179, 180 
Kntingh Kliatim, 179 
Kutlugh Khoja, Golden Horde, 230 
IKutlngh Alohammad, Khiva, 279 
Kutnz, Mamtdk, 81 
Ku;^k, Mongol, 215; 208 -9 

■Laot, Mamluk, 81 
Lamtnna Berbers, 41, 42 
-Layth, SaJ/urid, 129 
Lingdan, Mongol, 216 
L5nls, 300 

Lii’ln Badr-a7-dm, Zangid, 162-3 
Lntf ‘All, Zand, 260 
Liitf- Allah Sarbadmid, 251 

Ma'abi), Fdtimids, 71 
Maghrawa Berbers, 39 
rldLohdi, Abbdskl, 12 
-Mahdi Alohammad, Ahnohad, 45 
-Mahdi Ab-u-Mohamniad ‘Obayd- 
Allah, Fatimid, 70, 71 
•MahdJ, Hammudid, 23, 25 
-Mahdi, imams of Stm^d, 103 
-Mahdi, Hassid Imdms, 102 
' -Mahdi, Mahdtd, 96 
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Omayy ad of Cordova, 21 Mamay, 227 
Mahdids, 96 Maml^k vSultaks, 80-85 ; 77, 

Mahmud, AfyMn, 334; 331 101, 217,. 226 

Mahmud, Afghan Shah of JSersia, -Ma’miin, Ahbdsidy 12, 123 

259 ; 257 " -Ma’mun, Ahnohad, 47 

Mahmud Shah, Bahmnids, 318 -Ma'mun, BhuA-Nunid, 25 
Malimud, Bengal, 306 -Ma'mun, Hmnmddid, 21, ^ 

Mahmud Shrdi, Bengal, 307-8 Ma‘n, Eamddnid (Yamau), 95 

Mahmud Shihab-a/-dm,^«ri^?, 161 : Manchxis, 214 
Mahmud Shah, Dehlt, 299, 300 Mandaghol, Mongol, 216 
* Mahmud, 289; 286-8, Mangbarti Jalal-a^-din, 

291 Shah, 177 ; 208, 296 

Mahmud, Glidrkl, 294 Mangits, 277 

Mahmud, Golden Horde, 232 Marigii 0iray, Krim, 236, 237 

Mahmud Shah, Gif unit, 313 Maugu, 215 ; 211 

Mahmud, Ilalc Khans, 135 Mangu-Timui', Golden Horde, ; 

Mahmud Ghazan, Il-^Khdn, 220 233, 238-9 

Mahmud Shiih Inju, 245, 249 -Mansur, Abhasid, 12 
Mahmud Shah, faunpur, 309 -Mansur, if 26 

Mahmud Sultan, 177 -Mansur, 170 

Mahmud Shah Khalji, MCilwa, 311 -Mansur Mohammad, Agyubid,Ar 
Mahmud, 115 -Mansur Isma‘ii, 71 

Mahmud, Mongol, 210, 265 -Mansur, Fdtimids, 71 

Mahmud, Muzaffarid, 250 -Mansur, Hammmlid, 40 

Mahmud -Salih, Ortukid, 168 -Mansur, Immns of Said a, 103 
Mahmud, ^Othtmnlls, 195; 193 -Mansur Gzz-a?-din ‘Ahd-al-‘' Aziz, 

Mahmud Mnghith-a7-din, Selguk MamMk, 83 

154; 167 -Man?ur. Sayf-a7-diii Abu-Bakr, 

Mahmud Na.sir-a7-din, 153 Mamluh, %l 

Mahmud, Ttmurids, 268 -Mansur *Ala-a7-<Bn-^Ali, 

, MahinM, 81 . 

I Mahmudak, Kaza^i, 234 -Mansur N5r-a7-diB-hAli, Mam-^ 

I Alajd-a7-dawk Ahii-Talib Bustani, | luk,^l 

[ Buwayhid, ; 145 [168 ; -Alausur Sayf- a7-dm Kala'un, 

I Majd-a7-clm ‘Isil -Zahir, Ortukid, i MamluJc, 81 

•Majid Mohammad, 103 -Mansur J^usara - a? - din - Lajin, 

■Makhlu, Ahnohad, 47 Mamlfik, 81 

Makhsud Giray, Kritn, 237 -Mansur Salah-aMin -Mohammad, 

Malik Baja, Khdndesh, 315 MamlUk, 81 

Malik Shah Jalal-aZ-din, Seljdks, -Mansur Fakhr-a7-din ^Gthman,^ 
153; 151, 160, 162, 176 ' Mamluh, 83 

Malik Shall Muhn-ai-din, Seljuh j Mansur, Murwdnid, 118 ^ 

of -‘Ardk, 154 i Mansur, Baha - a7 - dawla Abu- 

MalikShah, Seljuks of ^Bum, 155 Kamil, Mazgadid, 119 
Malla, Khohmd, 280 Mansur Shah, Mu^afurid, 250 

Mawa, Kings os’, 310, 311 -Mansur, Mgfdhid, ^% 
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-Mansur (Aimanzor), 20 
-Mansiir Ahmad, OrtiiUd^ 168 
-Mansiir Ortnk-Arsian, Ortuhid, 
168 

-Mansur ^ihd- Allah, Rassid, 102 
-Mausfir ‘Abd- Allah, Rasfdkl, 99 
-Mansur ‘Omar, 99 

Mansur, Samfinids^ 132 
-Mansfu' Saha, Sulayhid^ 94 
-Mansur Taj - - din *Abd - al 

Wabliah, Tuhirid (Yainan), 101 
-Mansur, Tojihd, 26 
Mansur, Zayrid^ 40 
Mansur, ZiirayHd, 97 
Maimchahr, Ziyurid^ 137 
Mardan, Bengal^ 3e1C 
Marclawij, Ziyarkl^ 136, 137 
Mm'dud, Horde ^ 230 

MAitiNins, 57-59 ; 47, 51 
Mar j an [Vezvr)^ Ziyddid^ 91 
MarVaii, OmcfpyadSj 9 
Marwan, Abfi-, Hasam Sharif 61 
Mahwanibs, 118 
-Marznban, Bimayhids^ 141 
Masmnda Berbers, 42, 45 
“Miis‘ud Yusuf, Ayyubid, 98 
Mas‘ud, Bengal y 306 
Mas‘ud Bhab, Dehll, 299 
Alas^ud, GhaznawidSf 289 
-Mas'ud, Rasdlidj 99 
M as ‘ ud W a j ih-a^-din, Sarhadecrid, 
251 

Mas‘ud Ghiyath-aAdin, Seljuk of 
-‘Jr#, 154; 160; of-Rum,\bb 
Mas‘u(l, Zangids, 163 
MAs‘tjj), 'BaWtj, 97 
Ma‘sum Shah Murad, Mang% 277 
Mazyadibs, 119, 120 
Miknaaa Berbers, 39 
Min^, 213 

Miran Mobaramad Shah Faruhi, 
Gujarat and Kkmdhh, 313, 316 
Miedabibs, 114, 115 
Misk, Abu~l, Kafur, Ikhshtdld, 69 
Mohiwiya, Omayyada^ 9 ; 3 
Modhd, Qhmnawid^ 289 


Modud, OrtiiHd, 168 
Modud, Zauyid, 163 
Mogul Empeeoes, 328 ; 298, 305, 
313, 315, 322-7 

Mohammad, the Prophet, 3, 188 
Mohammad, Ahbddids, 2f5 
Mohammad, Dost, 331-4 

Mohammad, Aghlalids, 37 
Mohammad, Ak-^KuyunU^ 254 
Alohammad, Alid^ 127 
Mohamrnadb.Tumart, Abmhnd, 45 
Mohammad -Nasir, Almohad, 47 
Mohammad -Mansur, 170 

Mohammad -Pablawan Jahan, 
AUlheg of Adharhljdn^ 171 
Mohammad, Ayyuhids^ 77, 78 
Mobanmiad Shah, Bahmanlds^ 318 
Mohammad $ur, Bengal^ 308 
Mohammad, BFirid^ 161 
Mohammad, Chagatmj^ 242 
Mohammad Gnmishtigin, Bmhh-^ 
wiandid, 156 [316 

Mohammad Shah, Dehll, 299, 300, 
Mohammad b. Ta,a‘hlak, Bchli^ 300 ; 
297, 316 

Mohammad, Fdtwnd, 71 
Mohammad, Fiiall Sharlfs^ 61 
Mohammad, Ghaznawid^ 289 
Mohammad b. Sum, Ghorid^ 292-4 
Mohammad Bulfik, Gold. Horde ^ 230 
Mohammad Karim, G?/Ja)r2t^ BIZ 
Mohammad Kuchiik, Golden Horde ^ 
282; 229 

Mohammad, Ifafsids, 50 
Mohammad, Hairidmid^ 111 
Mohammad -Mahdi, Hammiidids^ 
23, 25 ' [23 

Mohammad -Mnstadi, Hammudidj 
Mohammad, Hasanl Sharifa^ 61 
Mohammad, idrlsid, 35 
Mohammad, 69 

Mohammad, lUKhdn^ 220 
Mohammad Abu - 1 - aiid, - 
warid^ 25 

Mohammad Shah, Jaunpur, 309 
Mohammad, Kdjdr^ 260 ; 258 
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Moliammad ‘ Ala - a/ - dawla Abu- 
Ja^far, Knhwayhid, 145 
Moliammad Aniiiij Kozan^ 234 
Mohaiimiad, IJlugli, 234-5 

Mohammad Miran, Khdndeshi 313, 
315 

Mohammad ‘All, Khedive^ 84, 85 ; 

67 [279 

Mohammad Eahim, Khiva, 275, 
Mohaimnad "^Ali, Khohmid, 
Mohammad ‘Omar, Kholiand, 280 
Mohaiamad ‘Ala-a^-diii, Khivdrizm 
Shah, 177 ; 176, 179 
Mohammad Kutb-a/-dm, Khwdrizm 
Shah, 177* 

Mohammad Giray, Krim, 236 
Moliammad, Kuiiayh Khms, 179 
Mohammad Gliaztii, Mdhua, 311 
Mohammad, Mamhl>ks, 81, 83 
Moliammad, Mannids, 57-S 
Mohammad, Mazyadid, 119 
Mohammad Akhar ii, Mogul, 328 
MohammadKasir-a/-d!ii,j/b^?^/,328 
Mohammad, Muzaffarid, 250 ; 249 
Mohammad, Namids, 28 
Mohammad, ^ Okay lid, 116 
Mohammad, Omayy ad {Cordova), 21 
Mohammad, ^Orlukid, 168 
MohamTnadd(9^//m(7?2/?«, 195; 185-7 
Mohammad, liasulid, 99 
Mohammad, Salgharids, 173 [259 
Moliammad Kliiidahanda, Safavld, 
Mohammad (xliiyath-a^^-din, Seljuk, 
153; 166 

Moh amniad Miighith.-ai'-dm, Seljilks 
of Kirnidv, 153 

Mohammad, Seljuk of -Lrdk, 154 
Mohammad, Shayhauid, 271 ; 239 
Mohammad Kasim, Sind, 283 
Mohammad, TUldrid, 128 
Mohaaimad, Wat^asids, 58 
Mohammad, Yafurids, 91 
Mohammad ‘Ali, Yand, 260 
Mohammad, Zangid, 163 
Mohammad, Ziyddid, 91 
Mohammad, Zuray^ids, 97 


Mohammad, Ahii-, Khiva, 279 
Moloa, Mongol, 215 
Mois-gols, 199-242 ; 3, 7, 77, 155, 
172, 174, 177, 179, 183, 296; 
m Moguls 

-Mu’ayyad Shihab-a^-diu Ahmad, 
Manduk, 83 

-Ma-ayyad Shaykh, Mamluk, 83 
-Ma-ayyad Xajah, Najdhid, 92 
-Mu*ayyad, Omagyad {Cordova), 21 
-Mirayyad Dawud, Rnsfdid, 99 
-Ma*ayyad -Hosayu, Masulid, 99 
-Ma*ayyad Mohammad, SaH% 103 
-Mu'a} 7 ad, Snrbaddrid, 251 
Mu'ayjdd-a^-dawla Ahu-Mansar, 
Buwmjhid, 142 __ 

-Mu ‘azzam Sharaf - a? - din ‘Isa, 
Ayytibid, 78 

-Mu‘azzam Turan- Shah, Ayyuhid, 
77, 78, 98 

Mubarak Khoja, Golden Horde, 231 
Mubarak Miraii, Khcindesh, 315 
Mubarak Shah, Bengal, 307 
Mubarak Shah, Chagatdy, 242 
Mubarak Shah, Behli, 299, 300 
Mubarak Shah, Jgunjmr, 309 
!Mubariz-a(?-dm,. Muzaffarid, 250 
-Mufaddal Mohammad, Rasfdid, 99 
Mufiili, 126 
Mughal, see Mogul 
Mughith-aZ-diii, Seljuk of’-Lrdk, 
154 ; of Kir mm, *153 [306 

Mugiilth-a^-diu Tughril, Bengal^ 
Muhassin, Hnmmddid, 40 
-Mulitadi, Ahhmid, 12 
Mubyi-a^-din, Seljuk Kirmdn, 153 
Mu‘m-a/-da^vla Sukmau i, Oz-jJwi&ifi?, 
168; 166 

Mu‘in-a/-din, Seljuk of- Mrak, 1 64 
-Mu^izz Abu - Tamm Ma‘add, 
Fdtimid, 71 

-MuTzz ‘Izz-a^-diu Ayhak, Mam- 
luk, 81 

Mu‘izz, Zmjrid, 40 
Mu^izz-a^-dawla Khusru Shah, 
Ghaznawid, 289 
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Mu^izz-a?-da-\vla Abu- ‘Ulwau Ta- 
mal, Mirdasid, Ilo 
Mudzz - a/ - dawla Abu - 1 - Hosayn 
Ahmua, R me a 1/ hid, 141; 139-40 
Mu‘izz-a^-diii Isma'ii, Ayyiihid^ 98 
Mu4zz-aAdniBaliram, JOehll^ 299 
Mirizz-aZ-diuK. Kubad, 
Mu'izz-a^-dm b. Sam, Ghoridy 
292-4 

Midizz-aAdm, Kart, 252 
Mu‘izz-a/-diii jabandar* Moguls 328 
Mu‘iz 2 -a^-dm Sinjar, Seljuh, 153 ; 
152, 292 

Miibzz-a^-dm Mabmud, Zangid^ 
163 

Mii‘izz-a/-dm Siiijar Shah, Zangid^ 
163 

Mxijahid Shah, Bahmmiid^ 318 
-Mujahid, LenU^ 26 
-Miijahid ‘All, 99 

-Mnjahid Slianis-a?-dia ‘Ali, 215- 
hirkl (^A’amau), 101 
Mnjahid -a? -din ‘All Zayn-al- 
‘ Abidin, Muzafarid^ 250 
Mujahid-aAdm Ka*imaz, 165 
Mujir-a^-diii Abah, Bilrid^ 161 
-Mukallad, OlcagM^ 117 
-Miikarram Ahmad, SulagMd, 94 
-Muktadi, Abbdsid^ 12 
-Muktadir, Abbdsid, 12 
-Miiktadir, Hudid, 26 
-Muktafi, kUbd'Sid, 12 
-Muktati, Abbusid^ 12 
Mximahhid-a?-dawla Abu-Mans-ar, 
Marwanid, 118 

-Mundbir, 0 may pad {Cordom), 21 
Mundhir, Tojibids, 26 
Muntafik, Banh-, 116, 119 
-Mmitasir, Ldbbdsid, 12 
-Muntasir, Mannid^ €58 
-Munta^ir D^awOd, Rassid, 102 
MtTRABiTS, 41-3 ; 20, 27, 39, 4d 
MurM, Ak’‘Kuyunlt^ 254 
Murad, Khdm of KhoJmnd, 280 
Murad (Amurath), '^Othmmlis. 
195; 185, 187, 192, 256 


Murad-Bakhsh, Moguf 328 
MurM Giraj^, Knni^ 237 
Murad Shah Ma^sum, Mangit, 277 
Murid Khoja, Golden Eorde, 230 
Murtada, Golden Hoj-de, 232 
-Murtada, Omayyad of Cordom^ 21 
-Murtada Mohammad, Bassid^ 102 
Musa, Ayyubids^ 77, 78 ”<9 

Musa, IJaJc Khan, 135 
Musa, Il-Khm of Benia, 220 
Musa, BBnnnid, 58 
Musa Abu-Hammu, Zkjdnids, 51 
Musharrif-a^dawla, Buwaph id, 141 
Muslim, ^Ohaylid, 117 
-Mustadi, Abbdnd, 13 
Mustafa, ^Otkmcmlls, 195 
-Musta‘m, Abbddd, 12 
-Musta'in, A.bbddd of Bgy^jt, 83 
-Musta^m, Sudids, 2*6 
-Musta^iu, Onmypad {Cordova), 21 
.-Mustakfi, Abhmd, 12 
-Mustakfi, Omayyad of Cordova, 21 
-Mustadi, Abii-1- Kasim Ahmad, 
Bdtimid, 71 

-Mustadi, Bbammudid, 23 
-Mustaiijid, Abbdsid, 13, 119 
-Mustansir, Abbdsid, IS 
-Mustansir, Almohad, 47 
-Miistansir Abu-Tamiin Ma^add, 
Bdimid, 71 

-Mustan^ir, Hafsids, 50 
-Mustansir, Hammudid, 23 
-Mustansir, Mnrlnid, 58 
-Mustansir, Omayyad {Cordova), 21 
-MustarsMd, Abbmul, 12 
-Musta^sim, Abhmkl, 13 
-Mustazhir, Abbdsid, 12 
-Mustazhir, Omayyad {Cordova), 21 
-Mutaui'yad, Hammudid, 23 
-Mudadd, Omayyad of Cordova, 21 
-Mu^tadid, Abhddid, 25 
, -Mu^tadid, Abbdsid, 12, 111 
-Mu ‘tali, Hammudid, 21, 23 
-Mu daman, Mudid, 26 
-Mutamassik, Namdd, 28 
-Hudamid, Abbddid, 25 
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-Mn.‘tamid, libbmid, 12, 129 
Mii*tamid-a/-dawlaKirwasIi,*OZ:fl!y- 
lid, 117 

-Mii^tasim, ‘dibasid, 12 
-Mii'tasiiii, Ahmhad^ 47 
-Miitawakkil, Ahlm&id, 12 
“Miitawakldl, Imams of 103 

-MiitawakkO, Marlnul^ 58 
-Matawakkil, Hassid Inuims^ 102 
»Mu‘tazz, ^Ahhmkl, 12 
'‘Ahhdsid^ 12 
-Miittaki, Abba Sid, 12 
-Minvaffak, Abbdsid, 129 
-Miiwaffak, Hammudid, 23 
Mu-wahhids, 4f5-7 ; 27, 39, 43, 
49 

-Miizaffar, Amir id, 26 
-Miizaffar GliazI, Ai/0bid, 78 
-Muzaffar ‘Omar,^4;2/</e75/£;?, 79, 165 
-Muzaffar Sulayman, Ayyidnd^ 98 
Muzaifar Shall, Beugal, *308 
Muzaffar Shah, Gajamt, 313 
Muzaffar Al}mad, Mmnluh, 83 
-Muzafar Eukn-a^-dln Baybars 
- Jashankir, 81 

-Muzaf ar Sayf - a? - dm - H a j j i, 
Mamlfik, 81 - 

-Miizaffar Sayf - a? - din Kiituz, 
Mamluk, 81 

-Muzafar Damid, OrtuJdd, 168 
-Miizafi'ar Yhsiif, RasTilid, 99 ** 
-Mazaffar, TojWd, 26 
Miizaffar-a^din Uzheg, Atdheg of 
Adharhijdn, 171 

Mnzaf ar-aZ-din Musa, Ayyubid, 7 8 
Mnzaff;ar-a/-diii Kiikhiu'i, Bey- 
tiyitiid, 165 

Mnzaffar-aii'-din, Mamyit, 277 
MrzAFFAiiiBS, 249-50 ; 179, 219, 

ISTadie, Afshdrid, 259 ; 257-8, 
278, 326, 330 

ISTadir Mohammad, Idnid, 275 
Ms, 91 
Kajah, 90, 92 


Hajahids, 92, 93 
IS'ajin-a^-din, Ayyubids, 77, 78 
]Srajm-a7-din Alpi, Ortukid, i 68 
jS'ajm - « din Ghazi i -Sa‘id, 

drtukid, 168^ 

Najm-u^-din Il-Ghazi, Ortukvf 
166-8 

Najm, Abu-7, Badr, Hasanivayhid^ 
138 

Narbuta, Khokand, 280 
-Nasir, Ahbdsid, 13; 7 
-ISTasir Hasan, Alid, 127 
-Nasir, Almohad, 47 
-Hash' Ayyuh, Ayyuhid^ 98 
-Hasir Salah - a7 - din Dawfid, 
Ayyubid, 78 

-Hash' Salah -a7-din, 77 ; Saladin 

-Ha sir, Hmnmddid, 40 
-Hash, Jffamtmidid, 21, 23 
-Hasir, Omayyad of Cordova, 21 
-Hash Ahmad, Wcmhlk, 81 
-Hash Faraj, MamKik, 83 
-Hasir Hasan, Manduk, 81 
-Hash Mohammad, Mamifiks, 81-3 
-Hash, N'a^rid, 28 
-Hash Abmad, Massul Imam, 102 
-Hash -Daylaini, Rassid, 102 
-Hash Mohammad, Rassid, 102 
-Hasir ‘Abel- Allah, Rasfdid, 99 
-Hash Ahmad, Rasfdid, 99 
-Hash Mohammad, Ban^a, 103 
Hash-a7-dawla Abu - ^lohammad 
-Hasan, Emnddmd, 111, 112 
Hasir-a7-din, 170 

Hasir-a7-din, Bengal, 306 
Hasir-a7-dia, Edgar, 260 
Hasir-a7-d!n, Ehokdnd, 280 
Hasirra7-din Badr, Hasauwayhid, 
IZS 

Nash-a7-d!n Bughra, Bengal, 306 
Hash- a7- din Humavhn, Mogul, 
329 

Hash-a7-din Khnsru, Ihkll, 299 
Hash-a7-din, Kubacha, Sind, 294-5 
Ha§ir-a7-din Malmiud, Bengal, 
307-8 
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Xasir-aZ-diii Malimud Shah, Dehl'i^ 
299 

Kasir-ai-din Mahiuiidj OrUthid^ 
16S 

Knsir-a?-dm Mahmiid, Seljfth, 153 
Nil sh’-a /-dill Mabiiuid, Zmigld^ 163 
Nilsii’-a/-diu Moliaiumad, Mogul, 
32S 

Nusir-a/-dm Nasrnt, Bengal^ 308 
Nasir-n/-diu Octuk-Arsifin -Mansur 
Otinldd, 168 

Nil s ir- din- Alia li Mas‘ud, Ghazna^ 
wid, 289 

Nasir Ivlirm Mahmud, Gtijardt^ZlZ 
Nasir Kiiaii, Khftmihh, 315 
Nash- Shah, Mulwa, 311 i 

Nnsr, liuk Khum, 135 
Niisr, Maricimid, 118 
Nasr, MAniilakU, 115 
Nasr, Aia'i-l-Xuyiishj Kap'kl^ 28 
Nasi'j Sftmdnida, 132 
Kasr, Aim-, Manrroiid, 118 ' ^ 

Nasr-aZ-dawla Abu Nasr Ahmad, 
Ifamdnid-f 118 . ' 

Nasr-Alluh, Maf^gitf 277 
Nosrat Shah, Bengal^ 308 
Niisvut Shah; BohTt, 300 
Naskips, 27-29 ; 46 
Nasiar, Fatinikl, 71 
Nikpay, Ohagatdg. 242 
Niku-siyar, Mogul, 328 [118 

Kizam-a/“davvla Nasr, diarwmidf 
Kizam-aAiimlk, 318 ! 

Nizam Shah, Buhumnul, 318' 

Nizam Shahs, 320 ; 318 
Normans, 36, 40, 41, 71, 75 
Noiiredin, 163 
Null, lAdmd)iidB^\'Wl\ 2S6 
Niir-nZ-dawla, Ihd'. Khm-^ 135 ■ 
Nur-a/~dawla Duhiiys, Muzgad, 119 
Nur-dawiiit, Ah-hH,' 236 
Nur-aZ-diii ‘All, Af/gdUd, 78 
Nur-fiZ-din All, 3[amhVc^ 81 
Nur-a/-diii Arslan, Znugkhf 163 ■ 
Niir-a/-diii Miihnmd (Nouredin),, 
^angid^ 163 ; 74-5 . 


Nttr-a/-dm Mohammad, OAuJdd^ 
168 

Nur-al-Mmrd, Mazdraspkl, 175 
Nushirwan, Ik Khun gfPa) ,shf',220 
Nuruz Ahmad, Shaghfinid, 271 
Nuruz-Beg, Gcdden Eorde^ 230 

‘ Ob ATD -Allah, Ffdimhl, 70, 71 
‘Obayd- Allah, JauiclH, 275 
‘Obayd-Allrdi, S/uigbunid, 271 
Oohifdi, Corsair, 56 
Ogotay, Mongol, 215; 172. 179, 
205,207-10,241 
‘Okatlids, 116-117; 115 
‘Omar Ahu - Hal's -Murtadn, 

Almohud, 47 [165 

‘Omar, Taki-aAdin, Agmhid, 79, 
‘Omar Slmb, iM/F, 299* 

, ‘Omar, Fulafid, 125 
;,‘Omar Abu-lIiA's, JRafmIs, 50 
‘Omar, ,• Mangit, 277 
‘Omar, Omuyynd, 9 
‘Omar, Orthodox Caliph, 3, 9 
.‘Omar, Bimllids, 99 
‘Omar, Ztiugid, 163 
‘Omar, Abu-, Mar mid, 67 
Omayya, 3 

Omayyad Caliphs, S-6, 9, 10, 

11, 67 

Omayyads OP CoHBOTA, 19-22; 6 
Ol’da, Golden Horde, 231 
Organa Nhatun, Chagaluy, 242 
Orkhau, GAthmunli, 195 
Orthodox Caliuhs, 3, 9 
Oi-tuk, 160, 166 
' Ortnk- Arslan, Ortuldd, 168 
OETirKiDS, 166-169 
‘Othman -Kadi, A^nirid, 26 
‘Othman, Afdheg Adhurbljdn, 171 
‘Othman -‘Aziz, Ayyuhid, 77 
‘Othman Alvu.-‘Amr, Haffui, 50 
‘Othman, Mamlfd', 83 
. ‘Othman, Mannids, 57 
‘Othman, Orthodox Ctdiph, 3, 9 
‘Othman, HFhmmdln, 195 
‘Othman, Ziydnuh, 51 
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^Othmanli or Ottoman Sui.taxs, 
186-197 ; 4, 49, 55, 56, 67, S4, 
101, 103, 108, 152, 183, 256, 266 
Oways, Jalmjrs^ 246-8 

-Pahlawax Jahax, Atdheg ofAd- 
hnrhljim^ 171 

Peilsia, Shahs op, 258-62 
Persians, 123, 245 
Pir ‘All, Kart^ 252 
Pir Moliainiiiad, Shayhduich, 271 
Piri, Ghaznawid, 

Prithwl llaja, 293 
Piilad, Goldm Horde, 232 
Piilad Xhuja, Golden Horde, 230 

BabP, Abn-^-, Marlnid, 57 
-liadi, Ahbfmd, 12 

Eafi‘-a/“darajat, Hognl, 328 
EafP-aZ-da-wla Sbab- Jalian ii, 
Mogul, 328 

-Ealiim Klinsru FTruz, Rmcaghid, 

Eahiiri, Khohmul, 280 
Eahim Kuli,’A7^e>«, 279 
Eixja Kilns, Bengal, 307 
Eajipeka, Mongol, 215 
-Easbid, Ahhmid, 12 
-Efishid, Ahhfmd, 12 
-Easbid, Almohad, 47 
-Easbid, Filall Sharif, 61 
Easl:iid-a/-da'svla Mahmud, Mir- 
dtlsid, 115 

-Eashidim, Khalifa, 3 
Eassid Imams, 102 
Easulids. 99-100; 77 
Eeyes he Taipas, 23-27 ; 20' 
Ebodes, Knig-bts of, 56, 188 
Eidiya, 299 ; 296 

Bid wan, Seijuk of Syria, 154 
Emtsbcmyjal, Mongo}, 215 
Eoger of Sicily, 40 
Eiikh, Shall, Afshdrid, 259 
Enkb, Sbub, Kbokand, 280 
Eiikb, Sbab, Tlmurid, 267-8 


Eukn-a/-dawla Abu-‘Ali ^asan, 
Buwayhid, 142 

Eukn-a^-dawla Dawud, Ortuhld, 
168 

Eukn-a^din X-IvaAVUs, Bengal, 806 
Eiikn-aZ-dm Barbak, Bengal, 307 
Eukn-a/-dm FirQz, iJehn, 299 
Eiikii-a^’-dm Ibrahim, Dt'hll, 299 
Eukn-a/-din, Ilak Khan, 135 
Enkn-a^-din, Kart, 252 
Eukn - a7 - din Kbo j at - al - Hakk, 
Kiitlugh Khan, 179 
Eiikn-a/-din Baybars, Mamhllc, 81 
Eukn-a/~din Modud, Ortulfid, 168 
Eukii-a^-din Bargiyarnk, ’ Seljiik, 
153 

Enkn-aZ-din Tngbril Beg, Seljiik, 
153; 145, 151, 172 
Eiikn-a^-din Sultan Sbab, Seljdk 
of Kirimn, 153 

Enkn-a^-diii, Seljuks of -Bum, 155 
Eiisbd {;vezjr), Ziyddid, 91 
Eustara, Ak-Kuyunli, 254 
Eiistam, Bmvayhid, 142 

Sa‘adat CriBAY, Krim ^ 236, 237 
Saba, Siilaylfd, 94 
Saba, ZurayHd, 97 
Sabaktigin, 289 ; 285-6 

Silbik Abu-1- Fada-il, Ikirdcuid, 
115 

Sa‘d-Mnsta‘in, Nasrld, 28 
Salgharid, nZ\ 172 
Sa ‘d-af-dawla Abu-l-Ma* ali Slxarif, 
Hamdanid, 112 
Sa‘ha, Imams op, 102 
Sadaka Sayf-a^dawla, Mazyadids, 
119 

Sadik, Zmd, 260 
Safa Giray, Krim, 237 
Sapa-vuds (Shahs op Pebsia), 259 ; 

245, 254, 255-7, 268 
-Saffab, ‘Ahbdsid, 12 
Sappabihs, 129, 130 ; 7, 284 
Safi, Safmid, 259 
Safwat-a^din, 179 
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-Sagliir, 28 

Sahib Giray, Krim, 236, 237 
-Sa‘id, AlmoJmd^ 

Sa‘iil, Hamdanid^ 111, 112 
Sa‘id, Khedive, 85 
-Sa'id Baraka Kban, Mamlulct 81 
-Sa‘icl, 3Iannids„ 57, 58 
Sa‘id -Aluval, Nnjdhid^ 92 
-Sa‘ul Gbazi, Ortulcid^ 168 
Sa'id Sultan, Shaybmid, 272 
-Sa‘jd Sbaykb Wat‘as, JFafosuI, 58 
Sa‘i(l-a/-aawla, Humddmd, 112 
Saud, Abu-, Ilazaraspid, 175 
Sa‘ifl, Abu-, Jl^Khdn of Fersia, 
220; 218, 249, 251 
Sa*id, Abu-, Mar mid, 58 
Sa‘id, Abu-, 8haybmid, 271 
Sa‘id, Ab5.-, Tlmuridi 268 
Saladin, 77; 46, 67, 71, 74-5, 
165 

Salab-a^-dlii Dawud, Ai/yuhid, 78 
Salab-a^-din Yusuf -Yasir, Ayyu- 
hid, 77 ; see Balaclin 
Salab-aJ-diii Yusuf, Ayyubid, 78 
Salamat Giray, K^'im, *236-7 
Salauiish, Mamldh, 81 
Salgbar, 160, 172 . 

Salghabids, 172, 173 
-Salih Xajm - a/ - din Avj^b, 
Ayyfi-hid, 77, 78, 80 
-Salih Isma‘il, Aijyuhid, 78 
-Salih Hajjx, Mamluh, 81 
-Salih Isma*Il, Mamliik, 81 
-Salih Mohammad, Mavilfth, 83 
-Salih Siilih, MamWc, 81 
Salih, Mirdusid, 115 
Salih, OrtuJcidSf 168 
-Salih, IsnQa‘il, Zangid, 163 
Salim, Abu-, Mdrimd, 67 
Sama-a/"dti\Yla Abu-I-IIasan, Bti- 
wdyMd, 142 

SImInids, 131-133; 7, 127, 129 
-Samm, FUali Sharff, 61 
Samsam-a? -dawla Abu - Kalin jar 
-Marzuban, BuwayMd, 141 
Saiu^am-a^-daurla, Mirddsid, 115 


San^a, Imams of, 103 
Sanad-a^-dawla, Mazyudid, 119 
Sauhaja Berbers, 39 
Saphadin, 76-78 
Sabbadabids, 250 ; 219, 245 
Sartak, Golden Eorde, 230 
Sabu-Khan AmIbs, 184-5 
Sasaktii, Mongol, 216 
Sasaiiids, 4, 5 

Sasibuka, Golden Horde, 231 
Sati-Beg, Il-Khdn, 220; 219 
Sattun, Buwayhid, 141 
Sayf-a^-dawla Abu-i-]Sasaii Gili, 
HamdCtnid, 111, 112 
Sayf-af-dawla, MMid, 26 
Sayf-a^’dln, Ayyubids, 77, 78 
vSayf-aif-din Armen .,170 

Sayf-a?-dm Aybak, Bengal, 808 
Sajd-a^-diu Eiruz, Bengal, 306 
Sajd’-a^-din Hamza, Bengal, 308 
Sayf-a?-dm Suri, Qhdrid, 291 
Sayf-a^-din Ghazi, Zangids, 163 
Sayf-ai-IslamTughtigin,^i^;^w^i<^, 
79, 98 

Sayf-al-Ishim Tugiitigin, Bitrid, 
161 ; 160 

Sayyid Ahmad, Golden Horde, 232 
Sa) 7 id Mohammad, Khiva, 279 
Sa) 7 id Sultan, Khokand, 280 
Saytids, 300, 303 

Othmdnlis, 195; 3, 84, 18S. 
256 

Selim Giray, Krim, 236, 237 
Seljuk Shah, Sal g ha rid, 173 
Seljuks, 149-155 ; 134, 140, 145, 
156, 158-62, 166, 167, 170-2, 
176, 183-6, 287-8, 292 
Setzen, Mongol, 216 
Sha‘ban, MamMks, 81 
Shadi Beg, Golden Horde, 232 
-vShadid, Hafsid, 50 
Shahanslmh, Zangid, 163 
Shah- ‘Alam Bahadur Shah, Mogul, 
328 

Shah-‘AIam, Jalal-af-din, Mogul, 
328 
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Shah-Jalian, Kuthigh KMn^ 179 
Sliali-Jalian, Moguls^ 328 
Shah Rukli, Afshilnd^ 259 
Shah Riikhj Khnkand^ 280 
Shah Sukli, Ttnmrid^ 268 
Shah Shiijah Afghan^ 334 
Shah ShiijaS Muzaffarul^ 250 
Shuhin Griray, Krhn, 237 
Shahs of Ahmexia, 170 
Shahs of Pehsia, 258-262 
Shajar-a?- chirr, Mamliik, 81 
Shams-a^-dawia Abh-Tuhir, i?M- 
wayhid^ 142 

Shams-a^-din Ildigiz, Atdheg of 
xidharhijdn^ 171 
Shams-a^-din, JBahmanid, 318 
Shams-a?-dm, Bengal^ 307 
Shams-a^dm Ahmad, Bengal^ 307 
Shams-a?-dm Flruz, Bengal^ 306 
Shams -a?- dill Ilyas, Bcngaly 307 
Shams - - dia Mohammad Sur 

G-hazi Shah, Bengal, 308 
Shams-a^-dlE Miizaffar, Bengal, 
308 

Shams-a^din Tiisiif, Bengal, 307 
Shams-a^-din Altamish, Dehll, 299 
Shams- aZ-din, Kart, 252 
Shams-aZ-dm Salih, Ortuhid, 168 
Shams-aZ-dm, Basdd Jmfm, 102 
Shams-aZ-dlu ‘Ali, Snrhaddrid, 251 
Shams- al-ma* all, Ziyarid, 137 
Sharas-al-imilk, Iiah Khan, 135 
Shams- al-miiluk Ismail, Biiiid, 
161 

Sharaf - aZ - dawla Shir Zayd, 
Bulimy hid, 141 _• 
Sharaf-a/-dawla, Ilah Khan, 135 
Sharaf- aZ-dawla Ahu - 1 - Makarim 
Mhslim, ‘Okayltd, 117 
Shuraf-aZ-diii Isa, AyynUd, 78 
Sharaf-aZ-diu, llak Khan, 135 
Sharif Ahu-1-Ma‘ali, Hamduuid, 
112 

Sharif, Marini d, 58 
Shahifs of Morocco, 60-63 
Shaiiki Kixgs of Jaitxfur, 3C9 


Shayban, Mongol, 222-3, 225, 230, 
232, 238-240 
Shayhan, Tulunid, 68 
Shaybanids, 269-273; 239, 268, 
278, 322 

Shaykh, Hasmn Sharif, 61 
Shaykh, Mamhlk, 83 
Sheep, Turkomans of the Brack 
AND White, 252-4 
Shibl-aZ-dawla Ahh-Ivamil ISTasr, 
Mirddsid, llo 

Shihah-aZ-dawIa Modud, Ohas- 
natvid, 2S9 

Shihab-aZ-dawla, IlaJc Khmi, 135 
Shihilb - aZ - din Bayazid, Bengal, 
307 

Shihab-aZ-dm Biigbra, Bengal, 306 
Shihab-aZ-dTu Mahmucl, Burid, 161 
Shihab-aZ-din ^Omar,- Dehl'u 299 
Sliihab-aZ-din Mohammad, Ohorid, 
292-4 

Shiites, 37, 70, 102, 112, 124, 140, 
149, 256 

Shir ‘Ali, Afghan, 333-4 
Shir ‘Ali, Khan of Khokand, 280 
Shir Ghazx, Khan of Khiva, 279 
Shir Khan, Bengal, 306 
Shir SliahjDMZi, 300 ; 294, 30<5, 322 
Sliirzad, Ghaznawid, 289 
Shir Zayd, Buivayhid, 141 
Shiran, Bengal, 306 
Shnja* - al - mulk, Afghan, 334 ; 
331-3 

ShujaS Mogul, 328 
Sikandar Shah, Bengal, 307 
Sikandar Shah, Dehli, 300 
Sikandar Shah, Gujarat, 313 
Sill jar, Chagatdy, ‘242 
Sinjar Miiizz-aZ-din, Seljuk, 153; 
152, 292 

Sinjar Shah, Zmigid, 163 
Slave Kings of Dehli, 299, 301 ; 
294-6 

Stihhan Knli, Jmid, 275 
Snfyaii, Khira, 278 
SukmaR -^atbt, Armenia, 170 
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SiilcnianNasir-a? din, Armenia- , 170 
Sulcmaii, OrtuUcU^ 168 ; 166 

SULAYHIDS, 94 

SulaTtnaii, AtjyfiUds^ 98 
Siilanuiln KararanI, Bengal, 308 
Snlayiuan, Filali Sharif, 61 
Siilaymaii -Musta‘!n, lifuUd, 26 
Siilaymrni, iBKhdnoJ Fersia, 220 
Sulayinan, Kholmnd, 280 
vSulaymaii Abu-/-Eabi*, Marinid^ 
of 

Sulaymaii, Omapjad, 9 
Suliiyman. -Miista^In, Omayyad of 
Cordova, 21 

Siilaynian, ‘Otkmrmlls, 195; 188--9 
Sulayinan, Safmid, 259 
Sulayman, Seljah of 154 

Sulaym«aii, Selju 'ks of -Emn, 155 
Sultan, 140, 286 
Sultan -a7-dawla, Buwayhid, 141 
Sultan - a? - dawla Arslan, Qhaz- 
naivid, 289 

Sultan Khkm, 278 

Sultan Sa‘‘Id, Shaybdmi, 272 
Sultiin Sbab Ilukn-a^-din, Sdjuh of 
Kirmm, 153 

Sultan Sbab, Seljfh of Syria, 154 
S'liiilau’, Salgharidl ViZ; 172 
Sm, Sayf-a/-din, Ghorid, 291 
Su‘ud, Abu-, ZurayHds, 97 
Suyurg^hatmisb, Kutluyh KKim,l19 
Suyurgbatmisb, 268 ; 210, 

265 

Tapkaj Kban, I laic Klim, 135 
Tagblid?: Sbab, BeUl, 300 
Taghlamds, 300, 302 
Tagblib, Abu-, Hnmddnid, 112 
Tag'ir, Khiva, 279 
Tahir, Aim-, JSazuraspid, 175 
Tabir, Safaris, 130 
Tabir Dbu-LYaminayn, Tdhirid, 
128; 7 

TAHxnins, 128, 129 
Tahieibb of the Yanian, 101 
Tabir, Abu-, Buwayhid, 142 


Tabir, Abii-, Hamddnid, 112 
'fabmasp, Safuvids, 259 
-Tads Abbdsid, 12 
Taifas, Beyes de, 23-7 
Taisong, Mongol, 215 
Taj-a/-dawl«'i iOiusru Malik, Ghaz- 
nawld, 289 

Taj-al-nmiuk Burl, Burid, 161 
Taki-aif-din ‘Omar, Aggubid, 79, 
165 

Takka AmIhs, 184-5 
Takla, Eazdraspid, 175 
Takla, Salgharkl, 173 
Talib, Abu-, Binmyhkl, 142 
Talha, Tahir id, 128 
Taliku, Chagatdg, 242 
Tamal, Jfirddsid, 115 
Tamar Ebrm-Kiran, Bengal, 306 
Tamerlane, see Timur 
Tamim, Zayrid, 25 
Tamira, Zayrid, 40 
Tamim, Abu-, MHmids, 71 
Tandu, Jalayr, 247 
Tarinman-a?-din, Massid, 102 
Tasbfin, Jhmravid, 43 
TaBhfiii, Abu- ‘Omar, Mar mid, 57 
Tasbfin, Abu-, Ziydnids, 51 
Tatar Khan, Bengal, 

Tatar, Mamluh, 83 
Tawfik, Khedive, So 
Tliabit, Abu-, Marmid, 57 
Tbabit, Abu-, Ziydnids, 51 
-Tha'ir, Alid, 127 
Teiniijin (Chingiz), 202 
Teyal, Mongol, 222, 240 
Timur (Tamerlane), 265-8 ; 185, 
227-8,. 242, 247-53, 297, 322 
Timnrbngha, Mamlnh, 83 
Timur, Golden Morde, 232 
TiMuniDS, 265-268; 175, 255, 330 
Timur Khoja, Golden Horde, 230 
Timur Kntlugb, Golden Horde, 232 
Timur Malik, Golden Horde, 231 
Timur Sbab, Afghan, 334 
Timnrtasb, Ortiikid, 168 
Tini-Beg, Golden Morde, 230 
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Tirmnsliariii, Qhagatmj^ 242 ‘Fbbat - a/- dawla Abii - TagMib 

Tiumbn, CiiAiis OF, 239 -Ghadaiifir, Hamddnid, 112 

Tojip,ids, 26 TJkektu, Mongol^ 216 

Tuktakya, Gohlm Ilorde, 231 Abu-l-, AUnohad, 47 

Toktruiiisii CTluvrith-aZ-dm, Golden Uljai-Timiir, Mongol, 215 
^ Horde, 231 ; ‘225, 227-9, 265 {Jljai'tu, Mongol, 215 

Toktfi, Golden Horde, 230 Fe 7 'sia,'!l ^0 

i Toy^kud (Drag'ut), 6'(3r.sfl 2 /-, 56 Ulugdi Begg 268 

Tuda-Mangii, Golden Honh-, 230 Glngk Mohammad, Kazan, 334-5 
Tiifghuj ‘lmad-a/-dawla Ibnllilm, GluJ ‘All (Ocliiali)', Corsair, 56 
Ilah KhCm, 135 tlngur Abu-l-Kasim, Ikhshldid, 

Tagha-Timfir, 220, 265 69 

Tiig'han Khan, Bengal, 306 Uraiig Timur, Krim, 233 

Tnghjin Sharaf-aV-dln, hale, 135 Uruj Barbarossa, 55 
Tughuu-Tiimir, Mongol, 215 ; 213 Urus, Golden Horde, 231; 227, 229 
Tughril, 289 TTssiikhal, 215 

Tiigliril Khan, llaJc KMn, 135 IJzbeg, Mnzaffar-a/-dm, Atdheg of 

Tughj, Ikhshldid, 69 __ Adharbljm, 171 

Tngliril, Bengal, 306- tJzbeg, Golden Horde, 230 ; 238 

Tiighril, Seljuhs of ’^Hruk, 154 Uzun ^asan, Ak-Kitutmlt, 25Z-6 

Tiighril Beg, Rnkn-a/-din, Seljnk, . ‘ ‘ 

153 ; 145, 151, 172, 287 WAJiH-aZ-din Mas‘ud, Sarha-^ 

Tiighril Shfiii M nhyi-a/-dln, Seljuk ddrid, 251 
ofKmnm,15S ' TTalad, Shah, /«%;•, 247-8 

Tiightigin, AyguUd, 79, 98 Wali-Allab Shah, ''Bahrnanul, 318 

Tughtigin Sayf-al-Islaiii Zahir-al- Wall Mohammad, Jmid, 275 
din, Burid, 161 'Walid, Hasant Sharif, 61 

Tuka-Tiiimr, Ghagalmj, 242 -Walid, Omaygads, 9 

Tuka-Tinmr, Mongol, 222-3, 225, WashmagTr ^ahir-ai^-dawla, Zi- 
230, 232, 233 ff. ydrid, 137 

Tnknsli, Shah, 177 "Wat^asids, 58 

Tula-Biigha, Golden Horde, 230 -^Yathik, AhbdAd, 12 
Tulun-Beg, Goldeji Ilorde, 230 -Wathik Abu-l-‘Ula, Almohad, 47 

Tulunids, 68 ; 6 -Wathik, Hammildid, 25 

Tiiluy, Mongol 205, 211-217 -Watliik, Marmid, 58 

Tiinirai-Bey, Mamhtk, 83 White Hohbe, 231 ; 226 

Tiirukinu, Mongol, 215 

Turaii-Bliah, Aygfthid, 74, 77, 78, Yabiohar, Khimt, 279 
fS ^ Ta'-FURIBs, 90, 91 

Tiiran Shah, Seljfiks of Kirnmn, Taghi (or Ya‘kub) Arslan, 

153 mandid, 156 

TomasTAX, Khaxs op, 134-5 Yagmotasan. Ziudnid, 51 

Turkomans, 245-7, 253-4 Yahyu -Mu‘tasim, Almohad., 47 

Turks, 7, 49 150 159 Yahya -]^adir,i)/iw-/-Am/(r/,25,26 

Tutnsh, Srljak of Syria, 154 ; 160, Yahya -Ma*raun, Dlm-UHiinid, 
162, 166 25, 26 . 
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Yaliya Abu-Zakaryii, Hafsids^ 50 
Yahya, Hmnihddid^ 40 
Yaliya Hammudid^2li%Z . 

Yaliya, Idnsids, 35 
Yahya Shah, Muzaffaridj 248 
Yahya, Rasulid^ 99 
Yaliyix, SarbadCirid^ 251 
Yahya -Muzaffar, Tqjibid, 26 
Yahya, Zayrid, 40 
Yahya, Aim-, J^ajh'ds, 50 
Yahya, Abu-, J/f/rhivV/s, 57 
Ya‘kub, Afghan^ 3S4 
Ya‘kub, Ak’’Kui/Wilt, 254 
Ya‘kfib Abu - Yusuf -Mansur, 
Almohad^ 47 

Ya‘kub, Ahu Y'usuf, 3farmidf 67 
Ya‘kub, Marwid, 58 
Ta‘kub b. -Layth, Saffd-nd, 128- 
130; 284 * 

Ya‘jku.b, Abu-, Almohad^ 47 
Yamm-aZ-da-vyla, see Mahmud and 
Bahrain, Ghazmwich [274 
Yar Mohammad, Shaybmid, 272 ; 
-Yazid, MMi /Shanff 61 
Yazid, Omayyads.^ 9 
Yazid b. Hatim, 34, 36 , 

Yildiz, 294-5 
Yissug'uy, 202 

Tisuiibughii, Chigatdy^ 242 
YivSil Maugu, Ohagatdy^ 242 
Yisun-Timiir, Ohagatdy^ 242 
Yisun-Tiinur, Mongol^ 215 
YtFEN, 213 

Yuluk-Arslaii, OrtnUdy 168 
Yusuf, Adil 317, 321 
Yusuf Abu-Ya‘ku.b, Almohady 47 
Yusuf b. Taslifia, Almormidy 42, 
43 

Yusuf, Ay guilds, 77, 78, 98 
Yusuf 2ayn-aZ-dln, Beytigmid, 165 
Yusuf Shah, Bengal, 307 
Yusuf Shah, llazdraspids, 175 
Yusuf -Mu-taman, E'udid, 26 
Yusuf, Ilak Khm, 136 
Yusuf, MamluTc, 83 
Yusuf Ahii-Ya'kub, Marlnid, 57 


Yusuf -lYilsir, JSiW'ids, 28 
-Yusuf-Da‘i, Bassid, 102, 103 
Y'usuf, Rasfilids, 99 
Yusuf Biiiuklan, Zayrfd, 40 
Y’usuf, Abu-, Almohad, 47 
A'usuf, Abu, Marmid, 67 
Y^uzhak, Bengal, 306 

^AEAE Khax, Balimankl, 318 
?afar Khan, Gujarat, 313 
-Zafir, DhuA-Kunid, 25 

Ahu-i-Mansurisma‘'il, Fdtu 
mid, 11 

-Zahr Salab-a/-dm ‘Amir, Ta- 
hir ids (Ymman), 101 
Zaghal, Eap-id, 28 
-j^ahir, Ahhdsid, 13 
-?ahir Ghiyath-a^-din Ghazl, Ay- 
ydhid, 78 

-?ahir Abu-l-Hasan ‘All, Tdtimid, 
71 

?ahir, Hasanway hid, 138 * 
-?ahir Barkuk, itamldk^ 81, 83 
-^ahir Bayhars -Bundukdarl, Mmn- 
luh,%l 

-?ahir Bilbey, Mamluh, 83 
-Zahir Jakmak, Mamldk, 83 
-?ahir Kansuh, 3famluk, 83 
-Zahir Klmslikadam, Hamluk, 83 
-Zahir Tatar, Mamldk, 83 
-Zahir Timurbugha, Mandiik, 83 
-Zahir, OrtukUt, 168 
-Zahir, Y’ahya, MahdUd, 99 
^ahir-af-dawia, Ghaznauid, 289 
Zahir-a^-dawia, Ziydrid, 137 
Zahir-a/-diii Ibrahim, Armenia, 
170 

Zahir-a^-din, KdhtmyJdd, 145 
^ahir-a^-din sec Bfihar, 
Zahir-a^-din, Sarbaddrid, 251 
-Zaim Abu-Thabit, Ziydnid, 51 
Za*im - a/ - dawia Abu - KaxuxI 
Baraka, ^Okaylid, 117 
Zakarya Ahu-Yahya, Hafpd, 50 
, Zakarya, Abu-, Bafsids, 60 
Zamau Shah, Afghan, 334 ; 331 
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Zands(Shahsop Persia), 260 ; 258 

2ang‘i, Sti^gharid^ 173 
Zaiigi, Zangich, 163 
2angibs, Atabegs, 162-4 • 74-5 
160, 165 

Zawi, Zayrid^ 25 
Zaydan, 'Hmanl Sharif, 
haydites, 102, 127 
Zayn-a/~‘Abidm, Muzaffarid, 250 
Zayn-aZ-dm ‘All Kucliuk, Beg- 
tighdd, 166 
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2a.yn-a/-dm Yusuf, Begtigtnid, 165- 
Zatrids (Grauada), 25 
Zaykids (Tunis), 39, 40, 41, 43 
Ziyad, Ziyddid, 91 
Ziyadat-Allali, Aghlabids, 37 
ZiYABiDS, 89, 90, 91 
Ziyan, Abu-, Marinid, 57 
Ziyan, Abu-, Ziydnids, 51 
ZiYAJs^iDS, 51 ; 46, 57 
ZiYARiDS, 136, 137 
ZUEAY‘II>S, 97 
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